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LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
FRAGMENT 1I1—THE BOAR’S HEAD AT ROTTERDAM. 


Ir the noise and bustle which attend a wedding, like trumpets in a battle, 
are intended as provisions against reflection, so firmly do I feel the tortures 
of sea-sickness are meant as antagonists to all the terrors of drowning and 
all the horrors of shipwreck. 

Let him who has felt the agonies of that internal earthquake which 
the “pitch and toss” motion of a ship communicates—who knows what it 
is to have his diaphragm vibrating between his ribs and the back of his 
throat, confess, how little to him was all the confusion which he listened to 
over head! how poor the interest he took in the welfare of the craft 
wherein he was “ only a lodger,” and how narrowed were all his sympathies 
within the small circle of bottled porter, and brandy and water, the steward’s 
infallibles in suffering. 

I lay in my narrow crib, moodily pondering over these things, how 
wondering within myself what charms of travel could recompense such 
agonies as these, now muttering a curse, “not loud but deep,” on the heavy 
gentleman, whose ponderous tread on the quarter-deck seemed to pro- 
menade up and down the surface of my own pericranium ; the greasy 
steward, the jolly captain, the brown-faced, black-whiskered king’s mes- 
senger, who snored away on the sofa, all came in for a shate of my male- 
dictions, and I took out my cares in cufses upon the whole party. Mean- 
while I could distinguish, amid the other sounds, the elastic tread of 
certain light feet that pattered upon the quarter-deck, and I ¢ould hot 
mistake the assured footstep which accompanied them, not did I need the 
happy roar of laughter that mixed with the noise, to satisfy myself that 
the “Honourable Jack” was then cultivating the aldefman’s daughtéts, 
discoutsing most eloquently upon the fascinations of those exdlusive difcles 
wherein he was wont to mové, and explaining, on the clearest priticiples, 
what a frightful chasm his absencé must create in the London worldhow 
deplorably flat would the season go off where he was no actof—and 
wondeting who, among the aspirants of high ambition, would venttire to 
assume his line of character, and supply his place eithet on the ttf 6f at 
the table. 

But at length the stage of semi-stupor came over me; the noisés 
became commixed ih my ead, and I lost all consciousness so completely, 
that whether from brandy or sickness, I fancied I saw the steward 
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flirting with the ladies, and the “ Honourable Jack” skipping about with a 
white apron, uncorking porter bottles and changing sixpences. 
* * * * * * * 


ok 
* * * * * * * * 

* The same effect which the announcement of dinner produces on the 
stiff party in the drawing-room, is caused by the information of being 
alongside the quay to the passengers of a packet. It is true the procession 
is not so formal in the latter as in the former case : the turbaned dowagers 
that took the lead in one, would, more than probably, be last in the other ; 
but what is lost in decorum is more than made up in hilarity. What 
hunting for carpet-bags! what opening and shutting of lockers! what 
researches into portmanteaus, to extricate certain seizable commodities, 
and stow them away upon the person of the owner, till at last he becomes 
an_impersonation of smuggling, with lace in his boots, silk stockings in 
his hat, brandy under his waistcoat, and jewellery in the folds of his 
cravat. There is not an item in the tariff that might not be demonstrated 
in his anatomy : from his"shoes to his night-cap he is a living sarcasm upon 
the revenue. And, after all, what is the searching scrutiny of your Quar- 
terly Reviewer to the all-penetrating eye of an excise officer? He seems 
to look into the whole contents of your wardrobe before you have 
unlocked the trunk “warranted solid leather,” and with a glance appears 
to distinguish the true man from the knave, knowing, as if by intuition, 
the precise number of cambric handkerchiefs that befit your condition in 
life, and whether you have transgressed the bounds of your station by a 
single bottle of eau-de-Cologne. 

What admirable training for a novelist would a” year or two spent in 
such duties afford; what singular views of life ; what strange people must 
he see ; how much of narrative would even the narrow limits of a hat-box 
present to him; and how naturally would a story spring from the rosy- 
cheeked old gentleman, paying his duty upon a “ paté-de-fois-gras” to his 
pretty daughter, endeavouring, by a smile, to diminish the tariff on her 
French bonnet, and actually captivate a custom-house officer by the charms 
of her “robe a la Victorine.” 

The French “ douaniers” are droll fellows, and are the only ones I have 
ever met who descend from the important gravity of their profession, and 
venture upon a joke. I shall neve forget entering Valenciennes late one 
night, with a large “diligence” party, among which was a corpulent 
countryman of my own, making his first continental tour. It was in 
those days when a passport presented a written portrait of the bearer ; 
when the shape of your nose, the colour of your hair, the cut of your 
beard, and the angle of incidence of your eyebrow, were all noted 
down and commented on, and a general summing up of the expression 
of your features collectively appended to the whole; and you went 
forth to the world with an air “ mild,” or “military,” “ feeble,” 
“ fascinating,” or “ferocious,” exactly as the foreign office deemed it. 
It was in ‘those days, I say, when, on entering the fortress of Valen- 
ciennes, the door of the “diligence” was rudely thrown open, and, by the 
dim flicker of a lamp, we beheld a moustached, stern-looking fellow, who 
rudely demanded our passports. My fat companion suddenly awakened 
from his sleep, searched his various pockets with all the trepidation of a 
new traveller, and at length produced his credentials, which he handed, 
with a polite bow, to the official. Whatever the nature of the description 
I cannot say, but it certainly produced the most striking effect on the 
passport officers, who laughed loud and long as they read it over. 
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“ Descendez, monsieur,” said the chief of the party, in a tone of stern 
command. 

“ What does he say ?” said the traveller, in a very decided western accent. 

“ You must get out, sir,” said I. 

“ Tare-an-ages,” said Mr. Moriarty, “ what’s wrong ?” 

After considerable squeezing, for he weighed about twenty stone, he 
disengaged himself from the body of the “diligence,” and stood erect 
upon the ground. A second lantern was now produced, and while one of 
the officers stood on either side of him, with a light beside his face, a third 
read out the clauses of the passport, and compared the description with 
the original. Happily, Mr. Moriarty’s ignorance of French saved him 
from the penalty of listening to the comments which were passed upon 
his ‘ nez retroussé,” “bouche ouverte,” &c., but what was his surprise when, 
producing some yards of tape, they proceeded to measure him round the 
body, comparing the number of inches his circumference made, with the 
passport. 

“ Quatre vingt dix pouces,” said the measurer, looking at the document. 
“ Il en a plus,” added he, rudely. 

“ What is he saying, sir, if I might be so bowld ”” said Mr. Moriarty 
to me, imploringly. 

“You measure more than is set down in your passport,” said I, endea- 
vouring to suppress my laughter. 

“ Oh, murther! that dish of boiled beef and beet-root will be the ruin 
of me. ‘Tell them, sir, I was like a greyhound before supper.” 

As he said this, he held in his breath, and endeavoured, with all his 
might, to diminish his size ; while the Frenchmen, as if anxious to strain 
a point in his favour, tightened the cord round him till he almost became 
black in the face. 

“ C’est ga,” said one of the officers, smiling blandly as he took off his 
hat ; “ Monsieur, peut continuer sa route.” 

“ All right,” said I; “you may come in, Mr. Moriarty.” 

“’Tis civil people I always heard they wor,” said he; “but it’s a 
sthrange counthry where it’s against the laws to grow fatter.” 


I like Holland, it is the antipodes of France. No one is ever in a 
hurry here. Life moves on in a slow majestic stream, a little muddy and 
stagnant, perhaps, like one of their own canals, but you see no waves, no 
breakers—not an eddy, nor even a froth-bubble breaks the surface. Evena 
Dutch child, as he steals along to school, smoking his short pipe, has a 
mock air of thought about him. The great fat horses, that wag along, 
trailing behind them some petty, insignificant truck, loaded with a little 
cask, not bigger than a life-guardsman’s helmet, look as though Erasmus 
was performing duty as a quadruped, and walking about his own native 
city in harness. It must be a glorious country to be born in. No one is 
ever in a passion ; as to honesty, who has energy enough to turn robber. 
The eloquence which in other lands might wind a man from his allegiance 
would be tried in vain here. Ten minutes’ talking would set any audience 
asleep, from Zetland to Antwerp. Smoking, beer-drinking, stupifying, 
and domino playing, go on in summer before, in winter within the cafés, 
and every broad flat face you look upon, with its watery eyes and muddy 
complexion, seem like a coloured chart of the country that gave it birth. 

How all the industry, that has enriched them, is ever performed— 
how all the cleanliness, for which their houses are conspicuous, is ever 
effected, no one can tell. Who ever saw a Dutchman labour? Every 
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thing in Holland seems typified by one of their own drawbridges, which 
rises as a boat approaches, by invisible agency, and then remains patiently 
aloft till a sufficiency of passengers arrives to restore it to its place, and 
Dutch gravity seems the grand centre of all prosperity. 

When, therefore, my fellow-passengers stormed and swore because 
they were not permitted to land their luggage ; when they heard that until 
nine o'clock the follawing morning no one would be astir to examine it, 
and that the Rhine steamer sailed at eight, and would not sail again for 
three days more, and eursed the louder thereat, I chuckled to myself that 
I was going po where, that I cared not how long I waited, nor where, and 
began to believe that something of very exalted philosophy must have 
heen infused into my nature without my ever being aware of it. 

For twenty minutes and more Sir Peter abused the Dutch, he called them 
hard names in English, and some very strong epithets in bad French. 
Meanwhile his courier busied himself in preparations for departure, and 
the “ Honourable Jack” undertook to shawl the young ladies, a performance 
which, whether from the darkness of the night, or the intricacy of the 
muffling, took a most unmerciful time to accomplish. 

“ We shall never find the hotel at this hour,” said Sir Peter angrily. 

“ The house will certainly be closed,” chimed in the young ladies. 

“ Take your five to two on the double event,” replied Jack, slapping the 
alderman on the shoulder, and preparing to book the wager. 

I did not wait to see it aecepted, but stepped over the side, and trudged 
along the “ Boomjes,” that long quay, with its tall elm trees, under whose 
shade many a burgomaster has strolled at eve, musing over the profits 
which his last venture from Batavia was torealize ; and then having crossed 
the narrow bridge at the end, I traversed the Erasmus platz, and rang 
boldly, as an old acquaintance has a right to do, at the closed door of the 
“Schwein Kopf.” My summons was not long unanswered, and following 
the many-petticoated handmaiden along the well-sanded passage, I asked, 
“Ts the Holbein chamber unoccupied?” while I drew forth a florin from 
my purse, 

“* Ah, Mynheer knows it then,” said she, smiling. “ It is at your service. 
We have had no travellers for some days past, and you are aware that, 
mnt greatly crowded, we never open it.” 

his I knew well; and haying assured her that I was an habitué 
of the Schwein Kopf, in times long past, I persuaded her to fetch some dry 
wood and make me a cheerful fire, which, with a krug of schiedam and 
some canastre, made me happy as a king. 

The “ Holbeiner Kammer” owes its name, and any repute that it enjoys, 
to a strange quaint portrait of that master seated at a fire, with a fair- 
headed, handsome child sitting cross-legged on the hearth before him. 
A certain half resemblance seems to run through both faces, although the 
age and colouring are so different. But the same contemplative expres- 
sion, the deep-set eye, the massive forehead and pointed chin, are to be 
seen in the child as in the man. 

« This was Holbein and his nephew, Franz von Holbein, who in after 
years served with distinction in the army of Louis Quatorze. The back- 
ground of the picture represents a room exactly like the chamber—a few 
highly-carved oak chairs, the Utrecht velvet backs glowing with their scarlet 
brilliancy, an old-fashioned Flemish bed, with groups of angels, Neptunes, 
bacchanals, and dolphins, all mixed u caalastie in quaint carving ; 
and a massive frame to a very small looking-glass, which hung in a lean- 
ing attitude over the fire-place, and made me think, as I gazed at it, that 
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the plane of the room was on an angle of sixty-five, and that the least 
shove would send me clean into the stove. 

“ Mynheer wants nothing,” said the vrow with a court’sey. 

“ Nothing,” said I, with my most polite bow. 

“ Good night, then,” said she ; “ scklaff wohl, and don’t mind the 

host.” 
en Ah, I know him of old,” replied I, striking the table three times with 
my cane. The woman, whose voice the moment before was in a tone of 
jest, suddenly grew pale, and, as she crossed herself devoutly, muttered— 
“ Nein! nein! don’t do that ;” and, shutting the door, hurried down 
stairs with all the speed she could muster. 

I was in no hurry to bed, however. The “krug” was racy, the “eanastre” 
excellent: so, placing the light where it should fall with good effect on the 
Holbein, I stretched out my legs to the blaze; and, as I looked upon the 
canvas, began to muse over the story with which it was associated, and, 
which I may as well jot down here for memory’s sake. 

Frank Holbein having more ambition and less industry than the rest of 
his family, resolved to seek his fortune; and early in the September of 
the year 1681, he found himself wandering in the streets of Paris, without 
a liard in his pocket, or any prospects of earning one. He was a fine- 
looking handsome youth, of some eighteen or twenty years, with a sharp, 
piercing look, and that Spanish cast of face for which so many Dutch 
families are remarkable. He sat down, weary and hungry, on one of the 
benches of the Pont de la Cité, and looked about him wistfully, to see 
what piece of fortune might come to his succour. A loud shout, and the 
noise of people flying in every direction, attracted him. He jumped up, 
and saw persons running hither and thither to escape from a caleche, 
which a pair of runaway horses were tearing along at a frightful rate. 
Frank blessed himself, threw off his cloak, pressed his cap firmly upon his 
brow, and dashed forward. The affrighted animals slackened their speed 
as he stood before them, and endeavoured to pass by; but he sprang to’ 
their heads, and, with one vigorous plunge, grasped the bridle; but 
though he held on manfully, they continued their way ; and, notwithstand- 
ing his every effort, their mad speed scarcely felt his weight, as he was 
dragged along beside them. With one tremendous effort, however, he 
wrested the near horse’s head from the pole, and, thus compelling him to 
cross his fore-legs, the animal tripped, and came headlong to the ground 
with a smash, that sent poor Frank spinning some twenty yards before 
them. Frank soon got up again; and though his forehead was bleeding, 
and his hand severely cut, his greatest grief was his torn doublet, which, 
threadbare before, now hung around him in ribbons. 

“It was you who stopped them ?—are you hurt?” said a tall hand- 
some man, plainly but well dressed, and in whose face the trace of 
agitation was clearly marked. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Frank, bowing respectfully. “I did it; and see how 
my poor doublet has suffered !” 

“ Nothing worse than that ?” said the other, smiling blandly. “ Well, 
well, that is not of so much moment. Take this,” said he, handing him 
his purse; “buy yourself a new doublet, and wait on me to-morrow 
by eleven.” 

With these words the stranger disappeared in a caleche, which seemed 
to arrive at the moment, leaving Frank in a state of wonderment at the 
whole adventure. 

* How droll he should never have told me where he lives!” said he, 
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aloud, as the by-standers crowded about him, and showered questions upon 
him. 

* It is Monsieur le Ministre, man—M. de Louvois himself, whose life 
you've saved. Your fortune is made for ever.” 

The speech was a true one. Before three months from that evertful 
day, M. de Louvois, who had observed and noted down certain traits of 
acuteness in Frank’s character, sent for him to his bureau. 

“ Holbein,” said he, “I have seldom been deceived in my opinion of 
men—You can be secret, I think 7” 

Frank placed his hand upon his breast, and bowed in silence. 

“Take the dress you will find on that chair: a carriage is now ready 
waiting in the court-yard—get into it, and set out for Bale. On your arri- 
val there, which will be—mark me well—about eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, you'll leave the carriage, and send it into the town, while 
you must station yourself on the bridge over the Rhine, and take an exact 
note of every thing that occurs, and every one that passes, till the cathe- 
dral clock strikes three. ‘Then the caleche will be in readiness for your 
return ; and lose not a moment in repairing to Paris.” 

It was an hour beyond midnight, in the early part of the following week, 
that a caleche, travel-stained and dirty, drove into the court of the 
minister’s hotel, and five minutes after, Frank, wearied and exhausted, 
was ushered into M. de Louvois’ presence. 

“‘ Well, monsieur,” said he impatiently, “ what have you seen 7” 

“ This, may it please your Excellency,” said Frank trembling, “is an 
note of it; but I am ashamed that so trivial an account———” 

«“ Let us see—let us see,” said the minister. 

- “In good truth, I dare scarcely venture to read such a puerile detail.” 

«“ Read it at once, monsieur,” was the stern command. 

Frank’s face became deep-red with shame, as he began thus :— 

* Nine o’clock.—I see an ass coming along, with a child leading him. 
The ass is blind of one eye-—A fat German sits on the balcony, and is 
spitting into the Rhine . 

“ Ten.—A livery servant from Bale rides by, with a basket. An old 
peasant in a yellow doublet e 

“ Ay, what of him ” 

“ Nothing remarkable, save that he leans over the rails, and strikes three 
blows with his stick upon them.” 

“Enough, enough,” said M. de Louvois, gaily. “I must awake the 
king at once.” 

The minister disappeared, leaving Frank in a state of bewilderment. 
In less than a quarter of an hour he entered the chamber, his face covered 
with smiles. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “you have rendered his majesty good service. 
Here is your brevet of colonel— The king has this instant signed it.” 

In eight days after was the news known in Paris, that Strasburg, 
then invested by the French army, had capitulated, and been reunited to 
the kingdom. The three strokes of the cane being the signal which 
announced the success of the secret negotiation between the ministers of 
Louis XIV. and the magistrates of Strasburg. 

This was the Franz Holbein of the picture, and if the three coups de 
baton are not attributable to his ghost, I can only say, I am totally at a 
loss to say where they should be charged ; for my own part, I ought to 
add, I never heard them, conduct which I take it was the more ungracious 
ov the ghost’s part, as I finished the schiedam, and passed my night on the 
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hearth rug, leaving the feather-bed with ifs down coverlet quite at Master 
Frank’s disposal. 

Although the “Schwein Kopf” stands in one of the most prominent 
squares of Rotterdam, and nearly opposite the statue of Erasmus, it is 
comparatively little known to English travellers. ‘The fashionable hotels 
which are near the quay of landing, anticipate the claims of this more 
primitive house ; and yet to any one desirous of observing the ordinary 
routine of a Dutch family, it is well worth a visit. The bucksome vrows 
who trudge about with short but voluminous petticoats, their heads 
ornamented by those gold or silver circlets, which no Dutch peasant seems 
ever to want, are exactly the very types of what you see in Ostade or 
Teniers. ‘The very host himself, old Hoogendorp, is a study ; scarcely five 
feet in height, he might measure nearly nine in circumference, and in case 
of emergency could be used as a sluice-gate, should any thing happen the 
dykes. He was never to be seen before one o’clock in the day, but exactly 
as the clock tolled one, the massive soup-tureen, announcing the commence- 
ment of the table d'hote, was borne in state before him, while with 
“solemn step and slow,” ladle in hand, and napkin round his neck, he 
followed after. His conduct at table was a fine specimen of Duteh 
independence of character—-he never thought of bestowing those petty 
attentions which might cultivate the good-will of his guests; he spoke 
little, he smiled never, a short nod of recognition bestowed upon a towns- 
man was about the extent of royal favour he was ever known to confer ; 
or occasionally, when any remark made near him seemed to excite his 
approbation, a significant grunt of approval ratified the wisdom of the 
speech, and made a Solon of the speaker. His ladle descended into the 
soup, and emerged therefrom with the ponderous regularity of a crane 
into the hold of a ship. Every function of the table was performed with 
an unbroken monotony, and never, in the course of his forty years’ 
sovereignty, was he known to distribute an undue quantity of fat, or an 
unseemly proportion of beet-root sauce, to any one guest in preference to 
another. The table dhote, which began at one, concluded a little before 
three, during which time our host, when not helping others, was busily 
occupied in helping himself, and it was truly amazing to witness the steady 
perseverance with which he waded through every dish, making himself 
master in all its details of every portion of the dinner, from the greasy 
soup to that aemé of Dutch epicurism, Utrecht cheese. About a quarter 
before three, the long dinner drew to its conclusion. Many of the guests, 
indeed, had disappeared long before that time, and were deep in all their 
wonted occupations of timber, tobacco, and train oil. A few, however, 
lingered on to the last. A burly major of infantry, who, unbuttoning his 
undress frock, towards the close of the feast, would sit smoking and sipping 
his coffee, as if unwilling to desert the field. A grave, long-haired professor, 
and, perhaps, an officer of the excise, waiting for the re-opening of the 
custom-house, would be the extent of the company. But even these dropped 
off at last, and, with a deep bow to mine host, passed away to their homes 
or their haunts. Meanwhile the waiters hurried hither and thither, the 
cloth was removed, in its place a fresh one was spread, and all the preli- 
minaries for a new dinner were set about with the same activity as before. 
The napkins enclosed in their little horn cases, the decanters of beer, the 
small dishes of preserved fruit, without which no Dutchman dines, were 
all set forth, and the host, without stirring from his seat, sat watching the 
preparations with calm complacency. Were you to note lhim narrowly, 
you could perceive that his eyes alternately opened and shut, as if relieving 
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guard, save which he gave no other sign of life, nor even at last when the 
mighty stroke of three rang ont from the cathedral, and the hurrying 
sound of many feet proclaimed the arrival of the guests of the second table, 
did he ever exhibit the slightest show or mark of attention, but sat calm, 
and still, and motionless. 

For the next two hours it was merely a repetition of the performance 
which preceded it, in which the host’s part was played with untiring energy, 
and all the items of soup, fish, doudli, fowl, pork, and vegetables, had 
not to complain of any inattention to their merits, or any undue preference 
for their predecessors of an hour before. If the traveller was astonished 
at his appetite during the first table, what would he say to his feats at the 
second. As for myself, 1 honestly confess I thought that some harlequin 
trick was concerned, and that mine host of the “Schwein Kopf,” was not 
a real man but some mechanical contrivance by which, with a trap-door 
below him, a certain portion of the dinner was conveyed to the apartments 
beneath. I lived, however, to discover my error, and after four visits to 
Rotterdam, was at length so far distinguished as actually to receive an 
invitation to pass an evening with “ Mynheer” in his own private den, 
which I need searcely say I gladly accepted. 

I have a note of that evening somewhere—ay, here it is— 

** Mynheer is waiting supper,” said a waiter to me, as I sat smoking my 
cigar, one calm evening in autumn in the porch of the “ Schwein Kopf.” 
I followed the man through a long passage, which, leading to the kitchen, 
emerged on the opposite side, and conducted us through a little garden to 
a small summer-house. The building, which was of wood, was painted in 
gaudy stripes of red, blue, and yellow, and made in some sort to resemble 
those Chinese pagodas we see upon a saucer. Its situation was conceived 
in the most perfect Dutch taste—one side, flanked by the little garden of 
which I have spoken, displayed a rich bed of tulips and ranunculuses, in all 
the gorgeous luxuriance of perfect culture—it was a mass of blended beauty 
and perfume, superior to any thing I have ever witnessed. On the other 
flank lay the sluggish green-coated surface of a Dutch canal, from which 
rose the noxious vapours of a hot evening, and the harsh croakings of ten 
thousand frogs, “fat gorbellied knaves,” the very burgomasters of their 
race, who squatted along the banks, and who, except for the want of pipes, 
might have been mistaken for small Dutchmen enjoying an evening’s 
promenade. ‘This building was denominated “ Lust und Rust,” which in 
letters of gold was displayed on something resembling a sign-board above 
the door, and intimated to the traveller, that the temple was dedicated to 
pleasure and contentment. ‘To a Dutchman, however, the sight of the 
portly figure, who sat smoking at the open window, was a far more 
intelligible illustration of the objects of the building than any lettered 
inscription. Mynheer Hoogendorp, with his long Dutch pipe and tall 
flagon, with its shining brass lid, looked the concentrated essence of a 
Hollander, and might have been hung out, as a sign of the country, from 
the steeple of Haarlem. 

The interior was in perfect keeping with the designation of the building: 
every appliance that could suggest ease, if not sleep, was there; the 
chairs were deep, plethoric-looking Dutch chairs, that seemed as if they 
had led a sedentary life, and throve upon it; the table was a short thick- 
legged one of dark oak, whose polished surface reflected the tall brass cups, 
and the ample features of Mynheer, and seemed to hob-nob with him when 
he lifted the capacious vessel to his lips; the walls were decorated with 
quaint pipes, whose large porcelain bowls bespoke them of home origin ; 
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and here and there a sea-fight, with a Dutch three-decker hurling de- 
struction on the enemy. But the genius of the place was its owner, who, 
in a low fur cap and slippers, whose shape and size might have drawn 
tears of envy from the Ballast Board, sat gazing upon the canal in a state 
of Dutch rapture, very like apoplexy. He motioned me to a chair without 
speaking—he directed me to a pipe, by a long whiff of smoke from his 
own—he grunted out a welcome, and then, as if overcome by such un- 
accustomed exertion, he lay back in his chair and sighed deeply. 

We smoked till the sun went down, and a thicker haze, rising from the 
stagnant ditch, joined with the tobacco vapour, made an atmosphere 
like mud reduced to gas. Through the mist I saw a vision of soup 
tureens, hot meat, and smoking vegetables. I beheld as though Mynheer 
moved among the condiments, and I have a faint dreamy recollection of 
his performing some feat before me; but whether it was carving or the 
sword exercise, I won’t be positive. 

Now, though the scheidam was strong, a spell was upon me, and I 
could not speak ; the great green eyes that glared on me through the haze 
seemed to chill my very soul; and I drank, out of desperation, the 
deeper. 

As the evening wore on, I waxed bolder: I had looked upon the 
Dutchman so long that my awe of him began to subside, and I at last grew 
bold enough to address him. 

I remember well, it was pretty much with that kind of energy, that semi- 
desperation, with which man nerves himself to accost a spectre, that I 
ventured on addressing him: how or in what terms I did it, heaven knows ! 
Some trite every-day observation about his great knowledge of life—his 
wonderful experience of the world, was all I could muster; and when I 
had made it, the sound of my own voice terrified me so much that I 
finished the can at a draught to re-animate my courage. 

“Ja! Ja!” said Van Hoogendorp, in a cadence as solemn as the bell of 
the cathedral; “Ihave seen many strange things; I remember what few 
men living can remember ; I mind well the time when the ‘ Hollandische 
vrow’ made her first voyage from Batavia, and brought back a paroquet 
for the burgomaster’s wife; the great trees upon the Boomjes were but 
saplings when I was a boy; they were not thicker than my waist ;” here 
he looked down upon himself with as much complacency as though he 
were asylph. “ Ach Gott, they were brave times, schiedam cost only 
half a gilder the krug.” 

I waited in hopes he would continue, but the glorious retrospect he had 
evoked seemed to occupy all his thoughts, and he smoked away without 
ceasing. 

“You remember the Austrians, then?” said I, by way of drawing 
him on. 

“ They were dogs!” said he, spitting out. 

“ Ah!” said I, “the French were better then ?” 

“ Wolves !” ejaculated he, glowering on me fearfully. 

There was a long pause after this, I perceived that I had taken a wrong 
path to lead him into conversation, and he was too deeply overcome with 
indignation to speak. During this time, however, his anger took a thirsty 
form, and he swigged away at the schiedam most manfully. 

The effect of his libations became at last evident, his great green stagnant 
eyes flashed and flared, his wide nostrils swelled and contracted, and his 
breathing became short and thick like the convulsive sobs of a steamer, 
when they open and shut the valves alternately ; I watched these indications 
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for some time, wondering what they might portend, when at length he 
withdrew his pipe from his mouth, and with such atone of voice as he 
might have used if confessing a bloody and atrocious murder, he said— 

“T will tell youa story.” 

Had the great stone figure of Erasmus beckoned to me across the market- 
place, and asked me the news on ’change, I could not have been more 
amazed ; and not venturing on the slightest interruption, I re-filled my 
pipe, and nodded sententiously across the table, while he thus began— 


VAN HOOGENDORP’S TALE. 


It was in the winter of the year the first week of December, the 
frost was setting in, and I resolved to pay a visit tomy brother, whom I 
hadn’t seen for forty years ; he was burgomaster of Antwerp. It is along 
voyage and a perilous one, but with the protection of Providence our 
provisions held out, and on the fourth night after we sailed, a violent shock 
shook the vessel from stem to stern, and we found ourselves against the 
quay of Antwerp. 

When I reached my brother’s house I found him in bed, sick; the 
doctors said it was a dropsy, I don’t know how that might be, for he drank 
more gin than any man in Holland, and hated water all his life. We were 
twins, but no one would have thought so, I looked so thin and meagre 
beside him. 

Well, since I was there I resolved to see the sights of the town, and the 
next morning after breakfast I set out by myself, and wandered about till 
evening. Now there were many things to see—very strange things too; 
the noise, and the din, and the bustle, addled and confused me; the people 
were running here and there, shouting as if they were mad, and there were 
great flags hanging out of the windows, and drums beating, and stranger 
than all, I saw little soldiers with red breeches and red shoulder-knots 
running about like monkeys. 

“ What is all this ?” said I to a man near me. 


“Methinks,” said he, “the burgomaster himself might well know 
what it is.” 


“I am not the burgomaster,” quoth I, “I am his brother, and only 
came from Rotterdam yesterday.” 

“Ah! then,” said another, with a strange grin, “you didn’t know these 
preparations were meant to welcome your arrival.” 

“No,” said I; “but they are very fine, and if there were not so much 
noise, I would like them well.” 

And so I sauntered on till I came to the great platz, opposite the 
cathedral—that was a fine place—and there was a large man carved in 
cheese over one door, very wonderful to see; and there was a big fish, all 
gilt, where they sold herrings ; but in the town-hall there seemed some- 
thing more than usual going on, for great crowds were there, and dragoons 
were galloping in and galloping out, and all was confusion. 

“ What's this?” said I. “ Are the dykes open?” 

But no one would mind me; and then suddenly I heard some one call 
out my name. 


“Where is Van Hoogendorp?” said one; and then another cried, 
“ ‘Where is Van Hoogendorp ?” 

“Here am I,” said 1; and the same moment two officers, covered with 
gold lace, came through the crowd, and took me by the arms. 

“Come along with us, Monsieur de Hoogendorp,” said they, in 
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French; “there is not a moment to lose; we ’ have been looking for you 
every where.” 

Now, though I understand that tongue, I cannot speak it myself, so I 
only said “Ja, Ja,” and followed them. 

They led me up an oak stair, and through three or four large rooms, 
crowded with officers in fine uniforms, who all bowed as I passed, 
and some one went before us, calling out in a loud voice, “Monsieur de 
Hoogendorp !” 

“ This is too much honour,” said I, “far too much;” but as I spoke 
in Dutch, no one minded me. Suddenly, however, the wide folding-doors 
were flung open, and we were ushered into a large hall, where, although 
above a hundred people were assembled, you might have heard a pin drop ; 
the few who spoke at all, did so only in whispers. 

“ Monsieur de Hoogendorp!” shouted the man again. 

“For shame,” said I; ‘‘don’t disturb the company ;” and I thought 
some of them laughed, but he only bawled the louder, “ Monsieur de 
Hoogendorp |” 


“Let him approach,” said a quick, sharp voice, from the fire-place. 


“Ah!” thought I, “they are going to read me an address. I trust it 
may be in Dutch.” 


They led me along in silence to the fire, before which, with his back 
turned towards it, stood a short man, with‘a sallow, stern countenance, 
and a great, broad forehead, his hair combed straight over it. He wore 
a green coat with white facings, and over that, a grey surtout with fur. 
I am particular about all this, because this little man was a person of 
consequence. 

“ You are late, Monsieur de Hoogendorp,” said he, in French; “it is 
half-past four ;” and so saying, he pulled out his watch, and held it up 
before me. 

“Ja!” said I, taking out my own, “we are just the same time.” 

At this he stamped upon the ground, and said something I thought was 
a curse. 

“ Where are the echevins, monsieur f” said he. 


“God knows,” said I; “ most probably at dinner.” 
“ Ventré bleu ! 


“ Don’t swear,” said L “If I had you in Rotterdam, [d fine you two 
gilders.” 

“What does he say ?” while his eyes flashed fire. “Tell La grande 
morue,” to speak French. 

“ Tell him I am not a cod-fish,” said I. 

“ Who speaks Dutch here?” said he. “General de Ritter, ask him 
where are the echevins, or, is the man a fool ?” 

“ T have heard,” said the general, bowing obsequiously—“ I have heard, 
your majesty, that he is little better.” 

“ Tonnere de Diew!” said he; “and this is their chief magistrate! 
Maret, you must look to this to-morrow ; and as it grows late now, let us 
see the citadel at once; he can show us the way thither, I suppose ;” and 
with this he moved forward, followed by the rest, among whom I found 


myself hurried along, no one} any longer paying me the slightest respect 
or attention. 


“ To the citadel,” said one. 

“ To the citadel,” cried another. 

“ Come, Hoogendorp, lead the way,” cried several together, and so they 
pushed me to the front, and, notwithstanding all I said, that I did_not 
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know the citadel from the Dome Church, they would listen to nothing, but 
only called the louder, “ Step out, old ‘ Grande culottes,” and hurried me 
down the street, at the pace of a boar-hunt. 

“Lead on,” cried one. “To the front,” said another. “ Step out,’ 
roared three or four together; and I found myself at the head of the 
procession, without the power to explain or confess my ignorance. 

«“ As sure as my name is Peter van Hoogendorp, I'll give you alla 
devil’s dance,” said I to myself, and with that I grasped my staff, and set 
out as fast as I was able. Down one narrow street we went, and, up 
another: sometimes we got into a cud de sac, where there was no exit, and 
had to turn back again; another time we would ascend a huge flight of 
steps, and come plump into a tanner’s yard, or aplace where they were 
curing fish, “and so we blundered on till there wasn’t a blind alley nor 
crooked lane of Antwerp, that we didn’t wade through, and I was becoming 
foot-sore, and tired myself with the exertion. 

Allthis time the emperor—for it was Napoleon—took no note of where 
we were going, he was too busy conversing with old General de Ritter to 
mind any thing else. At last, after traversing a long narrow street, we came 
down upon an arm of the Scheldt, and so overcome was I then, that I 
resolved I would go no farther without a smoke, and I sat myself down on 
a butter firkin, and took out my pipe, and proceeded to strike a light with 
my flint. A titter of laughter from the officers now attracted the emperor's 
attention, and he stopped short, and stared at me as if I had been 
some wonderful beast. 

“ What is this ?” said he. “ Why don’t you move forward ?” 

“It’s impossible,” replied I, “I never walked so far, since I was 
born.” 

“ Where is the citadel ?” cried he in a passion. 

“In the devil’s keeping,” said I, “or we should have seen it long 

0.” 

“That must be it yonder,” said an aid-de-camp, pointing to a green 
grassy eminence at the other side of the Scheldt. 

The emperor took the telescope from his hand, and looked through it 
steadily for a couple of minutes. 

“Yes,” said he, “that’s it; but why have we come all this round, the 
road lay yonder.” 

“Ja!” said I, “so it did.” 

“ Ventre bleu !” roared he, while he stamped his foot upon the ground, 
“ce qailliard se moque de nous.” 

“Ja!” said I again, without well knowing why. 

“The citadel is there! It is yonder!” cried he, pointing with his 
finger. 

“Ja!” said I once more. 

“ En avant ! then,” shouted he, as he motioned me to deseénd the 
flight of steps which led down to the Scheldt; “if this be the road you 
take, par Saint Denis! you shall go first.” 

Now the frost, as I have said, had only set in a few days before, and 
the ice on the Scheldt would scarcely have borne the weight of adrummer- 
boy, so I remonstrated at once, at first in Dutch, and then in French, as 
well as I was able, but nobody would mind me. I then endeavoured to show 
the danger his majesty himself would incur, but they only laughed at this 
and cried— 

“ En avant, en avant toujours,’ and before I had time for another 
word, there was a corporal’s guard behind me with fixed bayonets, the 
word “ march” was given, and out I stepped, 
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I tried to say a prayer, but I could think of nothing but curses upon 
the friends, whose shouts of laughter behind put all my piety to flight. 
When I came to the bottom step I turned round, and, putting my hands 
to my sides, endeavoured by signs to move their pity; but they only 
screamed the louder at this, and at a signal from an officer, a fellow 
touched me with a bayonet. 

“ That was an awful moment,” said old Hoogendorp, stopping short in 
his narrative, and seizing the can, which for half an hour he had not tasted. 
I think I see the river before me still, with its flakes of ice, some thick 
and some thin, riding on each other; some whirling along in the rapid 
current of the stream; some lying like islands where the water was 
sluggish. I turned round, and I clenched my fist, and I shook it in the 
emperor’s face, and I swore by the bones of the Stadtholder that if I had 
but one grasp of his hand [d not perform that dance without a partner. 
Here [ stood,” quoth he, “and the Scheldt might be, as it were, there. I 
lifted my foot thus, and came down upon a large piece of floating ice, 
which, the moment I touched it, slipped away, and shot out into the 
stream.” 

At this moment Mynheer, who had been dramatizing this portion of his 
adventure, came down upon the waxed floor with a plump that shook the 
pagoda to its centre, while I, who had during the narrative been working 
double tides at the schiedam, was so interested at the catastrophe, that I 
thought he was really in the Scheldt, in the situation he was describing. The 
instincts of humanity were, I am proud to say, stronger in me than those of 
reason. I kicked off my shoes, threw away my coat, and plunged boldly 
after him. I remember well catching him by the throat, and I remember 
too, feeling, what a dreadful thing was the grip of a drowning man; for 
both his hands were on my neck, and he squeezed me fearfully. Of what 
happened after, the waiters, or the Humane Society may know something: 
I only can tell that I kept my bed for four days, and when I next de- 
scended to the table dhote, I saw a large patch of black sticking-plaster 
across the bridge of old Hoogendorp’s nose—and I never was a guest 


in “ Lust und Rust” afterwards. 
* x * * * * * * * * Fs 


* * * * * * * * * * 


The loud clanking of the table-d’hote bell aroused me, as I lay dream- 
ing of Frank Holbien and the yellow doublet. I dressed hastily and de- 
scended to the saal ; every thing was exactly as I left it ten years before; 
even to the cherry-wood pipe-stick that projected from Mynheer’s breeches- 
pocket, nothing was changed. The clatter of post-horses and the heavy 
rattle of wheels drew me to the window in time to see the alderman’s car- 
riage with four posters roll past; a kiss of the hand was thrown me from 
the rumble. It was the “ Honourable Jack” himself, who somehow had won 
their favour, and was already installed, their travelling companion. 

“Tt is odd enough,” thought I, as I arranged my napkin across my 
knee, “what success lies in a well-curled whisker—particularly if the 
wearer be a fools” 
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IRELAND-——REPEALERS AND LANDLORDS. 


Tue circumstances of his country 
constrain almost every Irishman ca- 
pable of reflection to become, in act 
or thought, a politician. Whatever 
his profession, whatever his ostensible 
pursuit, politics, either wholly or par- 
tially, engage each individual's atten- 
tion. The lawyer, the physician, the 
ecclesiastic, the itinerant preacher, 
the man of letters, the man of science, 
the poet, each, however faithfully he 
may be devoted to the duties or inter- 
ests of his especial vocation, knows 
a time when political considerations 
acquire an influence over him which may 
not be resisted, and cause him to 
feel, that whatever talent, or genius, 
or study may have made him, he is 
incapable of experiencing any change 
by which his sense of the interests 
and duties of citizenship can be wholly 
obliterated. 

The explanation of this phenomenon 
is to be sought in the condition and 
circumstances of Ireland, rather than 
in the peculiar character of its inha- 
bitants. The same eagerness of tem- 
perament which imparts more pas- 
sion to political attachments, would 
also render estrangement from politics 
wider and more effectual. It would 
animate the interest taken in other 
pursuits, and so inflame the prevailing 
passion of the soul that it would brook 
no rival. But, in the condition of 
Ireland, politics have a support that 
enables them to defy all other attrac- 
tions. They may grant furloughs, 
longer or shorter, more or less qua- 
lified or restricted, but they retain 
their power; and however long and 
general the “leave of absence” may 

» even they who are most free must, 
from time to time, appear and return, 
as it were, to their duty, in order to 
obtain a renewal of indulgence. Such 
will ever be the estate of this country, 
so long as the great majority of its 
inhabitants continue to regard a re- 
peal of the union with Great Britain 
as an object passionately and devoutly 
to be wished for. 

We do not expect universal or even 
general acquiescence in our opinion. 


On the contrary, we are convinced, 
that there are many who will reject 
our explanation, and who will affirm, 
that in their political anxieties, the 
apprehension of a dismemberment of 
the empire, such as a repeal of the 
union would effect, has no part what- 
ever. The acerbity of religious anta- 
gonism, agrarian outrage, and that 
malignant agitation which denies to a 
suffering country repose—these are 
the evil influences by which they are 
disquieted, and to these alone they 
would ascribe whatever of intempe- 
rance may be chargeable upon their 
political opinions. This we believe, 
and, nevertheless, we retain our fixed 
opinion ; fully persuaded as we are, 
that all those evils which appear upon 
the surface of Irish politics, find the 
principle of permanence, if not of 
being, in the sentiment which has 
given birth to the project of “ repeal.” 
Until the hearts of the Irish people 
are weaned from this perilous project, 
and the dispositions which foster it 
corrected in them, the country will 
not know lasting repose. 

This is a result not to be produced 
by reasoning. The real argument in 
favour of a repeal of the union is not 
divulged in the harangues of its ad- 
vocates ; and accordingly the speeches 
of its antagonists are not addressed to 
the question really at issue. To the 
mass of the people “repeal of the 
union” means total separation from 
Great Britain, dispossession of the 
present occupants from their proper- 
ties, and distribution of the forfeited 
lands among the successful party. 
These are the considerations which 
have weight with the masses; but they 
are considerations which no prudent 
leader dare avow. Missionaries of 
repeal therefore very wisely decline all 
controversial discussion upon the me- 
rits of their scheme. They may not, 
yet, reveal the real strength of their 
case, and they know the impolicy of 
provoking frequent exposures of its 
apparent weakness. Neither their 
cause nor their influence suffers de- 
triment from the semblance of tri- 
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umph with which they thus, occasion- 
ally, indulge their antagonists. The 
annoyance which such little disgraces 
occasion to the mass of their followers 
is easily smoothed away, and even the 
contempt which they inspire in their 
triumphant adversaries is not without 
its advantage. A system of agitation 
which seems calculated only to provoke 
derision, is safe from the stern inter- 
position of the legislature or the 
government. The cause of repeal is, 
indeed, marvellously favoured: for the 
masses, who constitute its physical 
strength, it has the powerful charm of 
revolution; while the leaders, who 
make arrangements for its final suc- 
cess, contrive their schemes with the 
security of men, who prosecute, by 
honest means, a legitimate enterprise. 
In our speculations on this very 
momentous subject, we are, and we 
think it right to confess that we are, 
very much alone. We are not of those 
who anticipate the decided and speedy 
success of the Repealers; neither do 
we share in the haughty confidence of 
those who hold an opposite opinion. 
Indeed the professions of this latter 
party have sometimes caused us no 
little surprise; and when we have 
learned the grounds upon which, in 
too many instances, their confidence 
rests,our astonishment has been mingled 
with regret. ‘ The union,” we have 
heard men of reputation insist, ‘ will 
not be repealed, because the peo- 
ple of Ireland are divided. While 
the Protestants of this country dis- 
trust the Roman Catholics, British 
connection is secure.” If this were 
true, the good, great as it is, is not 
worth the price at which it is pur- 
chased. To preserve the integrity of 
the empire at the cost of perpetual 
disunion between those who should 
be brethren—to assign religious ran- 
cour a place among the necessary ele- 
ments of British prosperity and power, 
and to declare Romanism in Ireland 
the guardian of connection between 
this country and Protestant England— 
would be an evil for which the ex- 
pected result, were it certain, could 
not make adequate compensation. But 
the result is not certain. There is 
nothing certain but the evil which 
division inflicts; the consequences 
which are to follow it may be worse. 
It may be said, that we are here 
combating, or questioning, conclusions 
Vor. XXI.—No. 122. 
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which history has abundantly con- 
firmed. We may be told that Ireland 
would have been separated from the 
British empire at the epoch of the 
Volunteers, had her population heen 
exclusively Protestant; during the re- 
bellion of 1798, or, perhaps, during 
the eclipse of British principle under 
the Melbourne administration, had it 
not been partially Protestant. This 
we freely admit. Had not the physical 
strength of Romanism been sufficiently 
formidable to check, by the salutary 
apprehension it caused, the giddiness 
of a high-spirited but too headstrong 
Protestant party, the Volunteers would 
have at least fought for, what they 
would term, their country’s indepen- 
dence. Had not the spirited exertions 
of Irish Protestants assisted in coun- 
teracting the schemes of Romanism in 
1798, and curbing its power in the in- 
terval between 1835 and 1841, there 
is much reason to fear that Great 
Britain must have acquiesced in a 
separation from Ireland, or, in order 
to prevent separation, must have made 
conquest of it anew. This is true. 
History bears testimony in many a 
pregnant instance, that the connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland 
has been preserved by division; but 
offers warning also, that such a bond 
is precarious as it is unnatural. The 
agencies which cause disunion are not 
invincible. Some powerful excite- 
ment may supersede them—has super- 
seded them. They may resume, as 
they have resumed, their influence ; 
but they may remain inactive long 
enough to permit the occurrence of 
irreparable evils. Their power was 
suspended in the days of Swift, and 
the whole country, Protestant and 
Romanist, stood up against England 
and its Whig ministry; their power 
was suspended in the time of the 
Volunteers, and no less exasperation 
was manifested against the sister 
country, and the Tory government 
which then held the reins of em- 
pire; their power was suspended 
under the temporary ascendancy of 
French politics at a later period, and 
recovered only in time to prevent res 
bellion from having success, and to 
facilitate the accomplishment of that 
great measure—the legislative union ; 
the late government, the present 
government, nay, many of those who 
reckon upon religious dissension as g 
M 
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guarantee for the stability of British 
connection, are, at this moment, exert- 
ing themselves to neutralize the very 
division upon which they place a sinful 
dependence. Have they a right to 
believe that their efforts will always 
be counteracted? May there not be 
a season of repose from disturbing in- 
fluences between countrymen—aseason 
even when triumphant faction shall 
wear the mask, and speak the language, 
of virtue ; or when, in a paroxysm of 
national pride, all the calculations which, 
are founded on evil agencies shall be 
baffled, and an irreparable evil wrought 
to the whole British empire. 

No reflecting man will voluntarily 
place his trust, for the maintenance of 
a good, upon evil influences. Such a 
reliance is bad—religiously, morally, 
prudentially bad. The friends of 
British connection in Ireland must 
look for a better dependence ; one 
more worthy of their character and 
their cause. They must look for a 
surer dependence. The spirit of reli- 
gious discord will prove itself too 
capricious to be trusted. They must 
remember, too, that their reliance is 
now placed not merely upon religious 
dissension in the abstract, not upon 
a persuasion that bigotry will pre- 
occupy the Irish people against dan- 
gerous political enterprises, but upon 
the trust, that the Protestants of 
Treland will hold themselves estranged 
from Roman Catholics and _ their 
devices. It is now clear that the 
great mass of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland contemplate with desire, 
and, it may be said, not without hope, 
the prospect of repealing the legisla- 
tive union. If they could secure, even 
for a time, a strong Protestant co-ope- 
ration, their hope would not be irra- 
tional. And in this critical moment 
there are plausible and even clear- 
sighted men, friends of British con- 
nection, who trust for the maintenance 
of their cause to the recollections and 
the prejudices which keep the Protes- 
tants of this country as a distinct 
people in the land. But they ought 
to remember that the spirit of rough 
loyalty which lived amid these influences 
has, for no short time, been subjected 
to processes not easily resisted. The 
government has frowned upon it. The 
repeal association has assiduously and 
artfully spread out attractions to allure 
it. The government has starved it, 
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or given as its food what it received 
as the bread of affliction. The “ Loyal 
Repeal Association” has offered dain- 
ties for its entertainment. 


‘Melle soporatam et medicatis frugi- 
bus offam 
Objicit—” 


may not, perhaps, literally be af- 
firmed; but certainly so long as honied 
words could be hoped to lull the stern 
fidelity of Irish Protestants, the patrons 
of the repeal scheme lavishly tendered 
them. Neither the rebukes of the 
government, nor the praises and allure- 
ments of Mr. O’Connell, have had all 
the success which disaffection would 
wish for them; but it should not, 
therefore, be imagined, that either 
were wholly without effect. 

And here let it be permitted us to 
address a brief word of counsel, which 
can scarcely be termed a digression, 
to those who earnestly desire (what we 
freely confess to be a most desirable 
object) union between fellow-country- 
men. We would remind them that 
union may sometimes be of a character 
which no good subject or good man 
would desire. The union which draws 
over the better-affected to the party, 
and the principles, and the purposes of 
the worse, is not desirable. A union 
which should draw hearts and minds 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
together, awakening in all a cheering 
glow of brotherly affection, and ex- 
pelling from all every passion, preju- 
dice, or principle, rancorous or in- 
tolerant, were a blessing in which the 
most sanguine dreams of Christian 
patriots would find their richest realiza- 
tion: and a union, in which intolerance 
triumphed on the one side, and loyalty 
expired on the other, would be the 
beginning of troubles of which the con- 
summation must be very disastrous. 
Which of these two species of union 
would be the most likely to be effected 
at this moment in Ireland we do not 
ask. The answer, perhaps, is not far 
to seek. But if we ask, for which 
species of union has most preparation 
been made? the answer would be by 
no means satisfactory. The English 
or British government, let it be well 
remembered, has never even attempted 
a single measure for the improvement 
of Romanism within her dominions. 
She has launched severe laws agains 
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the superstitions of the religion of 
Rome. She has left unregarded the 
rancour ‘of its political morals. Hence, 
the Romanism domesticated amongst 
us is the least mitigated, perhaps, that 
the age wouldendure. And this form 
of Romanism the state indulges and 
assists. Is it certain that the union of 
Protestantism with such a system must 
be a good? Can such a union ration- 
ally be expected? No; so long asa 
theology conformable to the views 
of Maldonatus, and Dens, and the 
Secunda Secunde of Thomas Aquinas, 
&ec. &e. is inculeated upon the Roman 
Catholie priesthood in the Royal Col- 
lege of Maynooth, the government 

which thus teaches, by its paid agents, 

the worst politics of the worst days of 
Romanism, recommending them as a 

religion, ought not to expect that Pro- 

testants can lay aside the apprehen- 

sions which the spread of anti-social 

principles, in such a form, by such 

means, and with such authority, must 

naturally awaken. 

There is a cry now raised by many 
who have no faith in the power of 
truth, against the hopes of those who 
believe that Roman Catholics may be 
converted. And there are many ready 
to legislate for Ireland as if this hope 
were a chimera, who, about fourteen 
years ago, hazarded, in order to realize 
it, as they said, a mighty change in the 
constitution of England. Wemight, 
“an if we would” say much on this 
topic, but we let it pass. We assume, 
for the moment, that the degenerate 
and faithless notion is well founded. 
Roman Catholics will not change their 
religion. Romanism is to be, until 
the Millennium, the religion of the great 
majority of Irishmen. It is a heresy 
against which it is useless to reason, 
or preach, or pray, for it may not be 
cast out. What is then to be done? 
Where the labours of the divine can 
no longer be attended with advantage ; 
the politician, the statesman, should 
enter zealously upon his proper duties. 
Romanism may be improved : and they 
who reconcile themselves to the idea 
that it is insuperable, should be dili- 
gent in the endeavour to reclaim it. 
The church of Rome comprises in one 
system much which she pronounces un- 
alterable, much which, she affirms, 
may be changed. The former con- 
stitutes her faith, the latter her polity. 
If our laws are to tolerate and protect 
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tlre unchangeable parts of Romanism, 
let that other part, which admits of 
change, be rendered conformable to 
our laws, let\it bo rendered com- 
patible with the existence of social 
order. This, we are deeply convinced, 
is no more than a very large propor- 
tion of the Roman Catholic body would 
most cheerfully grant, if it were de- 
manded of them by the proper autho- 
rity. We are persuaded that there 
are tens of thousands of Roman Ca- 
tholics, who would say with truth, 
what Mr. O'Connell affirmed with 
much boldness, respecting principles 
flagitious and abominable, advocated 
in the Rheimish commentaries on Holy 
Scripture: but how can Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen be expected to engage 
in a reformation of the policy of their 
church, when they see it, in its worst 
form, with its worst principles, the 
worst it ever dared to assume and 
avow in the darkest ages of human 
history, adopted, aided, and recom- 
mended in the College of Maynooth, 
at the public cost, with the sanction of 
the sovereign’s name, by paid agents 
of the crown, as part and parcel of the 
religion of a body of men into whose 
hands enlightened and Protestant Eng- 
land abandons, for their religious and 
moral culture, six millions, perhaps, 
of human beings for whom she has 
made herself answerable. While ever 
the British government thus graces 
with her countenance, and arms with 
her authority and support, the policy 
of Hildebrand, she disables honourable 
Roman Catholics to reform it, and 
she gives a character of insincerity to 
her admonitions when calling upon 
Protestants to dismiss their suspicions 
and their fears of it. 

We must turn from this sickening 
subject. Wehavelittle reason to hope 
for sympathy when we confess the ap- 
prehensions and the distress it causes 
us, although we believe the day is not 
far distant when those who despise our 
warnings will acknowledge that they 
were not idle. We turn from vain 
remonstrances, and resume the argu- 
ment from which we have diverged. 

It is not wonderful that they who are 
acquainted with the political character 
of the Church of Rome shall easily be 
persuaded, that Protestants will not 
cordially ally themselves with the 
members of such a church for any 
purpose hostile to Great Britain 
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and shall feel satisfied to regard this 
division between Irishmen as an assu- 
rance that the project to repeal the 
legislative union is not likely to suc- 
ceed. They ought not to be over- 
confident. There is no certainty in 
things upon which the thoughts and 
imaginations of the heart of man can 
exert a controlling influence. Signs 
of the times can be discerned—the ap- 
pearance and the occultation of hea- 
venly bodies can be predicted—their 
periods are known; and the revolu- 
tion which, some say, waits upon them, 
of storm, and sunshine, and gloom 
upon earth, may be matter of reason- 
able conjecture; but a cycle for hu- 
man will remains yet to be discovered: 
there is no known law to determine 
the year or the circumstances in which 
passion may change its purpose, and 
the mutual repulsion of two estranged 
and hostile parties become suspended, 
at the command of influences such as 
shall draw both into one by the perni- 
cious attractions of faction. Influences, 
too, less odious, may have a disastrous 
effect. ‘Misery makes a man ac- 
quainted with strange bed-fellows,” is 
a truth not less instructive for being 
trite, and it conveys a warning which 
no triteness can render unimpressive ; 
namely, that they whom prejudices, 
or principles, or circumstances hold 
apart, may, for a time at least, be 
made one by community of suffering. 
But let it not be imagined that 
British connection is secure, so long as 
the Irish people are divided. Whilst 
in the division either party has a 
decided preponderance, the interests 
of the other, at least the objects for 
which it combines, are in danger. 
The Conservatives of Ireland should 
never forget, that for six years of re- 
buke and alarm, a majority of Irish 
members of parliament withstood and 
overcame the power of Great Britain. 
Eight years are passed since the time 
when England, restored and in her 
right mind, would have righted the 
nation. King (if we may allude to 
royalty)—King, Lords, and Commons 
were Conservative, sound in principle, 
and of power to restore the ascendancy 
of sound principle over the union of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. They 
were not strong enough to neutralize 
the antagonist power of Ireland. 
Here, amongst us, revolution had its 
great triumph—a triumph by which 


the successes of Conservatism were 
overcast, and a British majority was 
constrained to surrender power and 
place to a minority, which consented 
to accept them as nominees and instru- 
ments of an Irish faction. Thus was 
a policy hostile to England introduced 
into the British cabinet. For six 
dreary years its baleful influence pre- 
vailed. At home, abroad—in com- 
merce, in colonies—in soldiery and 
shipping—in principles, (better than 
all material dependencies,)—in justice, 
in honour, in true clemency—the em- 
pire sorely suffered ; until the upright 
principle and strong will of English 
hearts, through much adversity, accom- 
plished their assigned mission, and cast 
off that worst form of foreign domina- 
tion, which is inflicted upon a country 
through the instrumentality of its own 
unworthy children. We earnestly 
warn the Conservatives of Ireland, 
that if such a visitation be again sent 
down upon England, and sent upon 
her from us, there may not be in her 
senate or people the will, and the 
wisdom, to endure it: in an unreflect- 
ing impatience of a temporary evil, 
although to the eventual weakening, to 
the ruin, perhaps, of the empire, we may 
be sacrificed. If we would retain the 
protection which union with Great 
Britain affords to the minority in Ire- 
land, we should take our share, and 
do our part in the maintenance of it. 
We are fallen upon days in which 
no portion of the people can safely 
rely upon any party or principle for 
the defence of their interests or them- 
selves. The confusion attendant on 
“reform” has not yet been reduced 
into order. The Rob-Roy principle, 


“ That good old rule, that simple plan, 

That those may take who have the 
power, 

And those may keep who can,” 


revived in the year 1831, has not yet 
become inoperative ;—nay, provided 
that its sphere of action be the senate, 
and its agencies parliamentary, is re- 
cognised among the elements of the 
British constitution. All estates and 
interests are required to send in their 
votes to the national congress, (as in 
days of old they furnished men-at- 
arms,) and none are permanently se- 
cure who do not contribute their fair 
quota, The interests which do not 
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appear by their representatives, are in 
danger of being treated as if they were 
non-existing.* They will slip out of 
the remembrance of the legislature 
upon some occasion when its thoughts 
are set upon rival interests better pro- 
vided with advocates, and which peremp- 
torily insist on being attended to. 
Forgetfulness and neglect will be fatal 
to them. If a British senate were 
called upon, periodically, to pronounce 
upon the question— Should the le- 
gislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland be dissolved ?” the answer, 
under the same circumstances, would 
be the same which has already been 
delivered: British connection would 
rest safe. But we are not warranted 
in expecting that the champions of 
repeal will indulge us in such a habit 
of indiscretion. They will not exhaust 
their strength and expose their evil 
purposes in bootless debates and di- 
visions. They will endeavour to gain 
positions from which the object at 
which they ultimately aim may be 
commanded. They will endeavour to 
increase their power, to extend their 
influence, to disarm their opponents ; 
and, in their tortuous course, will 
often, perhaps, surprise advantages 
of which their adversaries knew not 
the value, and often obtain conces- 
sions which shall help them on their 
way, although yielded in an indiscreet 
expectation that they might turn them 
from it. In a war of this kind it 
would be the extreme of infatuation to 
expect that our most vital interest can 
be safe, unless we have, in the senate 
of Great Britain, a party resolute, and 
vigilant, and strong, to guard it. 

At this moment we are blessed with 
a ministry whose interests are as 
closely connected with their country’s 
welfare as were those of the late mi- 
nistry with their retention of office ; 
and yet, even under the present go- 
vernment, we feel that Conservatism 
in Ireland is bound to be energetic 
and wary. A good government should 
encourage exertion rather than furnish 
an excuse for supineness. It is useful 
to remember that the measure which 


contained in it the germ of the greatest 
political change experienced by Ire- 
land, was the fatal gift of William 
Pitt. To him we owe the ertension 
of the forty-shilling franchise to Ro- 
man Catholics. In the year 1784, 
this great statesman expressed, in a 
confidential letter to the Duke of 
Rutland, his desire to see the Protes- 
tant interest united “ in excluding the 
Catholics from any share in the repre- 
sentation or the government of the 
country.” Within a space of nine 
years, in the year 1793, the same great 
man coerced the Protestant interest 
into a concession to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, which involved in its con- 
sequences the measure of 1829, 
and would much earlier, and with 
probably fatal consequences, have 
brought that measure to pass, but for 
the determined resistance of the king 
and people of England. To Mr. 
Pitt is also to be ascribed the estab- 
lishment of Maynooth, the Royal 
College of Maynooth. What could 
have saved Ireland from the conjoint 
effect of these two perilous conces- 
sions, had not the legislative union 
been effected? Nothing less than 
miracle. 

It is not our purpose, in these ob- 
servations, to cast a slur on the 
reputation of an illustrious man. 
We have, in truth, no such petty ob- 
ject in view. An article in a recently- 
published number of the Quarterly 
Review,t undertakes a defence of Mr. 
Pitt against the charge of inconsistency 
which might have been rested on the 
expression in his letter to the Duke 
of Rutland, taken in connection with 
his conduct in the year 1801. In 
1784, he seems resolved that Roman 
Catholics should have no “share in 
the representation or the government 
of the country.” In 1801 he resigns 
office, because the sovereign would 
not consent to the removal of their 
political disabilities. The reviewer 
reconciles the seeming inconsistency 
by referring to Mr. Pitt’s opinion, 
that a measure which would have 
been injurious while Ireland had its 


* Witness the injustice done the tithe-owner in the Poor Law for Ireland. Land- 
lords pay half, and are entitled to a drawback of the whole poor-rate on tithe-rent 
charge. It is clear that either the under-tenants, or the tithe-owners, or the poor 
are aa by this enactment. It is, in all probability, the precursor of a mulct 


7s landlords. 


September, 1842, « Correspondence between Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Rutland.” 
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own parliament, had been rendered 
safe and expedient by the legislative 
union. The ingenuity of the apolo- 
gist is misdirected; at least, were we 
disposed to tax Mr. Pitt with incon- 
sistency, we should not think of 
grounding our charge upon his con- 
duct of 1801, while his measure of 
1793 was matter of history. That 
measure we regard as decidedly at 
variance with his profession to the 
Duke of Rutland; but we do not 
notice it for its inconsistency—we do 
not even think it of consequence to 
inquire how the sagacious minister 
was overpowered or misled in this 
particular instance: we notice the fact 
only for the purpose of reminding our 
readers that they must not hold them- 
selves excused from a great and impe- 
rious duty, by the dependence they 
may think themselves justified in plac- 
ing on the wisdom and firmness of the 
most exalted of human beings. We 
have chosen a very eminent man, for 
the purpose of showing how frail and 
precarious must be all such depen- 
dence. William Pitt would have, at 
one period, done much to exclude 
Roman Catholics from power ; and at 
another period he did much to give 
them the means of acquiring power— 
the very power he would have with- 
held. William Pitt pledged himself 
to his sovereign that Roman Catholics 
admitted to the imperial parliament 
could not possibly exert a commanding 
influence there ; and because his pledge 
was not accepted, and his schemes ap- 
proved, he withdrew from his sove- 
reign’s councils, We have seen his 
promises and assurances tested by fact 
—is it necessary to ask, with what re- 
sult? That item of power, which 
Pitt affirmed must be neutralized, we 
have seen erected into the highest 
authority in the legislature. Roman 
Catholics were not two years capable 
of having seats there, when their votes 
decided a motion which decided the suc- 
cess of the Reform Bill. Thus was 
the Conservative party overthrown. 
Then came the fierce contention of 
three years between the Roman Ca- 
tholics and the reform party, ending 
in their signal conquest over Earl 
Grey. And then came the years of 
their exultation, when they were able 
so to profit by party divisions as to in- 
trude into place, and to keep in it for 
nearly seven years, a cabinet subservient 
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enough to govern England and herstill 
more afflicted dependencies by the perni- 
cious policy they dictated. Pitt could not 
have foreseen a state of things like 
this. Who shall dare to predict how 
England will act if she experience such 
a visitation again ? 

The Janded aristocracy of Ireland, 
we have a well-grounded persuasion, 
may, through God’s we avert 
the calamity of such a trial. A duty 
of great moment has been assigned to 
them, and with it commensurate powers 
and facilities. If, through their own 
apathy or imprudence, they fail, the 
consequences of their laches will be 
irreparable. While the repeal party 
of Ireland kept the Melbourne ministry 
in power, there was a spirit in the 
British empire which withstood them, 
first setting bounds beyond which their 
proud waves could not pass, and finally 
prevailing against them. The Pro- 
testantism of England, and the sense 
of justice which lives amid religious 
principles, answered to the appeal of 
men persecuted for their loyalty and 
their faith. Conservatism had the 
benefit of the successes which the 
newly-awakened energies achieved. 
Revolution felt the influence of their 
distrust, and the righteous cause 
prospered. Some there were in 
Great Britain, perhaps many, who 
could discriminate between the views 
and politics of parties—who could 
allocate and apportion with nicety the 
praise or blame to be bestowed on 
measures of finance, and on schemes of 
general government: the whole people, 
the heart of England,could apprehend, 
by the force of those good habits which 
have become instincts, the necessity of 
maintaining true religion, the duty of 
arresting the wrong-doer in his career 
of iniquity and oppression. 

For many years British Conserva- 
tism and Protestantism seemed one 
—two forms of the same eternal 
principle. By this principle the 
mind of a powerful party was oc- 
cupied and governed; and differ- 
ences, which often rend parties asun- 
der, were postponed or overlooked 
in the seoulatiok to defend a good, 
which was intelligible alike to the 
wisdom and the passions, and even the 
prejudices of the great body who 
guarded it. This state of things en- 
dured until 1829. In that year Pro- 
testantism ceased to be the principle 
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of cohesion in the leading party of the 
state ; and elements of strength which 
no principle of inferior power, or less 
intelligible, could bind, crumbled away 
from it. The revolution, denominated 
reform, followed; the conspiracy 
against the Established Church in Ire- 
land was matured; the scheme to 
overturn the establishment and exter- 
minate pure religion, became manifest 
in the dread agencies exerted to pro- 
mote it. The Protestants of Ireland, 
disregarded by the legislature, scorned 
by the ministers of the crown, ap- 
pealed to the people of Great Bri- 
tain, and asked of the constitu- 
encies, shall these things be? The 
result it is unnecessary to state. Pro- 
testantism again animated and ce- 
mented a great party, by whose aid 
Conservatism day by day waxed strong, 
and finally attained authority. All 
may not admit these views to be cor- 
rect. It may be that the appeal to 
Protestant principles had not the 
power we ascribe to it. It may, 
also, be, that a party in power shall 
disavow the aid which sustained 
it in disaster, and shall dissever itself in 
the time of success, from an assistance 
which it feels as an incumbrance. If 
such a policy prevail, events will test 
its prudence: the common feelings of 
mankind will judge it by considera- 
tions still higher than those of worldly 
wisdom. For our parts we dispute or 
deny neither its wisdom nor its justice. 
We would be, indeed, among the last 
to offer argument or remonstrance on 
such a subject; but we warn those 
who entertain our opinions respecting 
the pure agencies which saved the 
state from ruin, and gave its interests 
into the charge of the able men who 
are now their human guardians, that, 
if these agencies are disdained or 
slighted, an appeal from Conservatism 
to the disappointed Protestantism of 
England is an experiment which it 
would not be profitable to try again. 
Thisadmonition was the point to which 
our apparent digression tended; and 
here it re-connects itself with the 
thread of our discourse. 

Our warnings are not meant for 
discouragement. We are not more 
fully persuaded that British connection 
is menaced and endangered than that 
it can be maintained ; but for its main- 
tenance we rely most on agencies 
which have not yet been efficiently ex- 
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erted. Neither the divisions which have 
of late afflicted us, nor the prudence of 
the legislature, nor the Protestantism 
of the constituencies, can be looked 
upon as safeguards of our union with 
Great Britain. That great office has 
been assigned to the landed aristocracy 
of Ireland. The legislative union will 
never be secure until it can draw 
strength from the feelings of the ge- 
neral people ; and Irish landlords can 
procure that support for it by changing 
public sentiment inits favour. They 
can also render the voice of its Irish 
supporters potential in the imperial 
parliament; and it is of the most se- 
rious moment that they avail them- 
selves of the facilities at their disposal 
to accomplish such an object. British 
connection will not be secure until it 
has a preponderance of Irish votes in 
the senate, and a strong support from 
public opinion in Ireland. 

It may be said, that of these mate- 
rials of defence one at least is already 
provided ; the partizans of ‘ repeal” 
are a minority of the Irish representa- 
tives. This is not, strictly speaking, 
the truth. Not they only who vote 
for a dismemberment of the empire, 
favour the design to effect it. All 
who, by joining with the party schem- 
ing for “ repeal,” afford it countenance 
or give it consequence ; all who assist in 
placing in the British cabinet a minis- 
try of which Repealers would approve, 
however they may disguise the matter 
to others or to themselves, lend their 
aid to the “ Repealers.” They assist 
in carrying measures introductory to 
repeal—measures of which they know 
not, perhaps, the object or tendency, 
but which the wily contriver sees in 
their anticipated consequences. They 
perhaps desire no more than to starve 
the church, or to feed some grudge 
they bear a prosperous adversary, or 
to prosecute some personal advantage $ 
but if they attach themselves to a 
party of more daring ambitions, that, 
through its aid, they may effect the 
petty purpose they have in view, they 
may feel assured that the party which 
indulges them will insist on having an 
ample recompense. When an associa- 
tion has been formed, avowing as 
its aim and end separation of this 
country from Great Britain, all who 
are not against it are for it; and 
whatever the minor distinctions may 
be, we should recognise no more than 
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two parties, one consisting of Conser- 
vatives, the other of avowed and in- 
direct Repealers. Until the great 
Conservative party has acquired a pre- 
ponderance over both divisions of its 
antagonists, the union is not safe. 

But there is another matter to be 
considered. Many will dispute our 
position, that the legislative union is in 
need of defence, who will acknowledge 
their fear of danger to the landed in- 
terest of this country. That interest 
is not safe in the imperial parliament, 
so long as it remains inadequately re- 
presented; nor can any number of 
Irish votes render it secure, unless 
it can show by strong argument 
that its cause is just. That this can 
be shown we most firmly believe, but 
that a contrary representation may 
plausibly be sustained, if the landed 
proprietors are supine, is a truth, of 
which, also, we have a sad convic- 
tion. 

Already, itis evident, a journal of the 
most extensive circulation in Europe 
has permitted itself to be misinformed 
on this important subject. It is not 
rash to surmise that representations 
which have determined the policy of 
The Times, may have a serious influ- 
ence on the British parliament and 
people: if they whose interests are 
menaced are wise, they will not neglect 
the warnings which have been thus 
seasonably held out tothem. Let it 
not be said, the charges are unjust and 
unreasonable—of themselves they must 
come tonought. The simple fact that 
they have been advanced by such an 
ergan as The Times, proves abun- 
dantly that they are not to be thought 
frivolous. 

But while we thus express ourselves 
respecting the prospects of the Irish 
landed interest, we are unwilling to 
conceal our surprise at the species of 
accusations or complaints which have 
been preferred against them. It seems 
on all hands admitted, that, as a body, 
the landlords in this country stand 
acquitted of many of these charges, 
and the justice is to some extent con- 
ceded to them, of not being held respon- 
sible for all the severities of whicha few 
individuals may have been provedguilty. 
There is, however, one burden which 
they are required, most unjustly, to 
bear: that is, the odium of collin 
the system of middlemen. This 
system had its origin, it is con- 
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fessed, in the practices of men who 
were predecessors of the existing 
landlords: by them it was brought 
to the maturity of its evil perfection. 
The present men have inherited it as if 
it were a hereditary disease, and yet it 
is charged upon them as if their endur- 
ance of it were a species of consent, 
which made them partakers in its 
iniquity. 

This is most unjust; but if land- 
lords are indifferent to their own con- 
cerns, it will be thought most reason- 
able. They may feel assured that few 
uninterested parties will search dili- 
gently to find out the favourable side 
of the case which may be made by the 
Irish landed proprietors. Weremem- 
ber well when the Marquess of Lans- 
downe bore the repute of being the 
worst landlord in the whole province 
of Munster, simply because nobody 
would take the trouble to ascertain 
how the injustice and cruelty of which 
the occupying tenants on his estate 
had to complain, should be apportioned 
between his lordship and the middle- 
men who held more immediately under 
him. Nor was this the calumny of 
party. Those whom we knew to be 
most rancorous in their observations 
on the noble lord, were persons who 
professed the same political principles 
or opinions which kept him so long 
in place. They lauded passionately 
as a leader in their party the nobleman 
whose conduct as a landlord they con- 
demned. It was not, we believe, until 
the termination of certain leases gave 
his lordship new powers, that he was 
able, if he has been enabled, to vindi- 
cate his character. A vindication so 
obtained would be too tardy for the 
exigencies of the Irish landlords: they 
have only to state their case, und to 
separate the cause of the many just 
and upright from the few who are an 
offence to the body, in order to obtain 
acquittal and praise from all well- 
thinking men. 

It has been said, that, in what is 
called the clearing system, landlords 
have, in the exercise of their rights, 
forgotten their duties. We have heard 
loud complaints on this subject—com- 
plaints too vague and general to de- 
serve attention, and which, neverthe- 
less, have received attention, and have 
been proved groundless. We can 
most unaffectedly, and indeed solemnly, 
declare, that we write without unfair 
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bias on the relations between landlord 
and tenant ; that if we have a leaning 
towards any injustice, it is towards the 
injustice by which the poor might be 
served; and we confidently predict, that 
if asearching inquiry into this “clearing 
system” be instituted, the landlords of 
Ireland, as a body, will be found not 
only blameless, but very merciful and 
generous; and that the evils, the injus- 
tice, the inhumanity, which have been 
calumniously charged upon them, are 
much more justly ascribable to the 
laws. To the act passed in 1793, ex- 
tending the forty-shilling franchise to 
Roman Catholics, the many abuses of 
the cottier-system owe their being. 
The act of 1829 removed the great 
obstacle to the introduction of the 
condemned “clearing system,” by 
which these abuses were to be corrected; 
and we honestly believe, that, in most in- 
stances where it has been acted upon, 
the landlords have been more faithful 
than the legislature to the duty of 
mitigating its evil consequences. The 
crowded and impoverished tenantry on 
many an Irish estate are the creatures, 
the children, of a most unwise act of 
the legislature—an act forced from the 
Irish parliament by the ascendancy of 
Mr. Pitt. It is cruel and indecent to 
accuse Irish landlords of the present 
day, as if they were chargeable with 
its consequences. 

Nor is it less unjust to blame them 
because they have not corrected the 
evils arising out of the system of 
intermediate tenantry. Here, too, 
we unhesitatingly charge the laws 
as the great offenders. One op- 
portunity was presented to the le- 
gislature of testing the most flagrant 
nuisances attending on this system, and 
probably of abating them. No later 
than the year 1833, an act was passed 
enabling the immediate tenants of 
bishops’ lands to purchase perpetuities 
of their tenure; and the same act 
contained a provision that a tenant 
acquiring perpetuity should renew to 
inferior tenants when bound by foties 
quoties covenant. In the year follow- 
ing, this act was amended, and a provi- 
sion inserted, by which “sub-tenants 
were empowered to purchase perpe- 
tuities in bishops’ lands, in default of 
superior tenants.” In the year 1836, 
there was another amendment, and its 
very first clause enacted, that  infe- 
wior tenants may apply to their imme- 
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diate landlords, having acquired a per- 
petuity for a like conveyance.” We 
are fully persuaded that these pro- 
visions were made without inquiry 
into the conduct of the sub-tenant, 
whose rights were so carefully guarded. 
We do not believe parliament ever 
gave a minute's thought to the 
question, whether the favoured par- 
ties observed those duties of which 
we hear so much, and of which we 
could not hear too much if the remon- 
strances respecting them were made 
with due reflection and impartiality. 
We do not believe the acts to which 
we allude were preceded by any such 
inquiry, because we think it impro- 
bable that parties to it could have coun- 
tenanced such lectures as Irish fnnction- 
aries were permitted to address to the 
landed proprietary. The immediate 
tenants of see lands we believe to be 
equally just and liberal with the other 
landlords of the country. The sub- 
tenants, having foties quoties leases, 
we are sure, partake of all the vices 
with which intermediate sub-tenants are 
chargeable. Indeed, so far as enforcing 
extortionate rents from wretches placed 
at their mercy constitutes crime, we 
know of no middlemen more criminal 
than some of the sub-tenants on 
bishops’ lands. Such delinquents could 
be brought to order only by refusing 
to renew their leases, except on the 
condition of their correcting the abuses 
of which they were guilty. That 
power parliament has taken away 
from those who have the first or 
the second or any intervening es- 
tate. It offers to the man who 
exacts four times the rent his 
land is worth, precisely the same 
advantages as to him who acts the 
part of a just and humane landlord. 
It compels the good landlord to respect 
the oppressive middleman’s rights, 
without enforcing upon him, or in- 
quiring into, the discharge of his duties. 
While law proceeds upon principles 
like these, we think it worse than or- 
dinary mockery to impute to the landed 
aristocracy of Ireland the continuance 
of the evils arising out of the system of 
intermediate tenantry. It had its 
origin in laws which encouraged, and 
has its permanence in laws which re- 
fuse to correct it. 

But Irish landlords will be wise to 
remember that their adversaries have 
a project for correcting the evils arising 
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out of our system of tenancy, by which 
existing relations will be materially 
altered. We speak of the proposal to 
establish what is termed “ fixity of 
tenure,” as the proper corrective of 
all existing anomalies. This scheme, 
which would improve the condition of 
the rural population in Ireland, by 
abridging the power of the superior 
landlords, appears to us to be founded 
in injustice and delusion ; but we warn 
those whom it most immediately con- 
cerns, not to be fearless of it, because 
it seems to them absurd and unfair. 
We have had opportunities of con- 
versing upon the merits of this perni- 
cious scheme, with men whose opinions 
have much power in England, and have 
heard them advocate the adoption of 
it in Ireland, because they thought its 
principle good, and found its operation 
successful in various countries where it 
had been tried. Any project patron- 
ised by such advoeacy may well justify 
circumspection and alarm. 

At first view it would seem rather 
a Hibernian method (as those who 
mock at us might say) of correcting 
the evils of an existing system,to make 
that system unchangeable; but there 
is not in truth any such absurdity in 
the proposal of the scheme we are 
considering. There are two evils, it 
is said, which require a remedy—one 
that which is induced by the system of 
middlemen; another arising out of what 
is called the clearing system ; the fixity- 
of-tenure scheme proposes to deliver 
the country from one of these evils at 
the cost of having the other perpe- 
tuated. In the existing state of things 
both evils admit of remedy ; the pro- 
posed scheme undertakes to correct 
one, and to render the other in- 
curable— 


**Fatis contraria fata rependens.” 


We do not like the alternative. We 
should not approve of so noxious a 
remedy even were there no palpable 
injustice in the adoption of it; but to 
take away power from a class of men 
(the superior landlords) who have not 
abused it, for the purpose of confirming 
it ina class who are said (and of many 
it is said with truth) to have made it 
an instrument of cruel oppression, 
seems to offend against all principles 
of reason and justice. 

To us it would seem that “ fixity of 
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tenure” would but perpetuate oppres. 
sion. It would leave cottar-tenants at 
the mercy of their immediate superiors, 
under the wasting pressure of the 
enormous rents for which they have 
become answerable. While we write 
we have but to turnour eyes—we need 
not turn our heads—for examples of 
tenantry under a superior and under 
an intermediate landlord, In one in. 
stance the chief proprietor, in another 
a sub-tenant having a éoties quoties 
lease, is the immediate landlord, in 
both instances the occupier is a tenant 
at will; in the former instance the rent 
is not higher than the valuation, accord. 
ing to which poor rate is levied: inthe 
latter it exceeds that valuation by 
much more than two-fold. Is it right 
that the scheme proposed to be carried 
into effect (that of fixity of tenure) 
shall deprive such a chief landlord of 
his rightful and wholesome power, and 
shall transfer it to a middleman, who 
will make so different a use of it? No, 
if we are to have an act establishing 
‘fixity of tenure,” let us first have the 
tenure so adjusted that it shall deserve to 
be fixed ; otherwise, the injustice, with 
which we plunder the proprietor of his 
rights,will be aggravated by the uncha- 
ritableness with which we provide, 
against the occupant, that the oppres- 
sion he labours under shall be per- 
petual. 

But although the state of Ireland, 
and the nature of the relations subsist- 
ing between landlord and tenant, fur- 
nish strong arguments against any such 
adventurous scheme as this which we 
have been considering ; we warn the 
landlords that, if they desire to see it 
miscarry, they must exert themselves 
to make its unsuitableness manifest. 
To do so there can be no argument 
so effectual as that which proves that 
the occupying tenants and the public 
wealth derive advantages from the 
rights of proprietorship, superior to 
those which could be gleaned from a 
system in which these rights were trans- 
fered to landlords whose position was 
subaltern or intermediate. To the 
benefit of an argument like this we 
firmly believe the landlords are entitled; 
but we think, that, without activity and 
resolution, they will lose it. They 
should meet and confer together. We 
do not speak of public meetings and 
speeches, We do not speak of party 
meetings and politics. The landlords 
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of Ireland should meet for grave dis- 
cussion in their respective districts and 
counties. They should keep no secrets 
from each other by which the strength 
or weakness of their cause was hidden. 
They may be assured that there is a 
public office where their secrets are 
known; let them not fear to make 
friends acquainted with them. They 
should make, where it is practicable to 
do so, the various lord lieutenants of 
counties their accredited leaders, the 
centres around whom they assemble, 
their advisers ; and they should take 
care to have a mass of information on 
the subject of their rights and duties: 
how they discharge these, how they 
exercise those, well authenticated, well 
digested, such as will make it easy for 
just men to understand their case, and 
shall make it easy to show that none 
but the unjust and unreflecting can 
continue their adversaries, Less than 
all this will not suffice to preserve to 
the landlords of Ireland their just 
rights and privileges. 

Many of these observations have 
been made on a supposition, that we 
are wrong in apprehending danger to 
the legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that the only 
apprehensions which ought to be 
respected, are those which regard the 
interests of our landed proprietors. 
But, although we have argued on the 
assumptions of gainsayers, we retain 
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our own conviction. We believe 
the cause of British connection to be 
in peril. We think the artifices of the 
Repealers have gained adherents in 
es of Ireland, of which we have no 
nowledge except from report; and 
where we have had opportunities of 
personal knowledge, we know that the 
increase of their numbers and their 
confidence, has been formidable.. We 
say this not in fear, nor to cause 
fear. We say it to arouse the energy 
and attention which the emergency 
demands, We tell the dangers, because 
we have told also where, speaking 
humanly, the security against them is 
found. The same activities and pre- 
cautions by which Irish landlords 
guard their own rights, privileges, and 
interests, will defend and secure the 
permanency of British connection. As 
they acquit themselves before those who 
will be their judges in England, they 
will approve themselves to their depen- 
dents in Ireland. By the same con- 
duct through which they obtain justice 
on the one side, and win affection on 
the other, they will mediate between 
Great Britain and the masses of dis- 
contented men who would revolt from 
her; and while they conciliate favour 
to themselves, by giving proof that 
they have deserved it, the highest in- 
terests of the united empire will parti- 
cipate in the benefits of their success. 


THE CAPTIVES OF THE EAST. 


BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, 


A voice of wailing on the breeze, a heavy tale it bore, 

It echoed o’er the rolling seas from the far Indian shore ; 

It darkened all our anxious land with its unwelcome breath 3 

It told us of a warrior band who died no warrior death. 

Let Britain in her tears kneel down, heap ashes on her head! 

Yet wears she not that mournful crown be these the valiant dead; 
Deeper and deeper falls the gloom, bid her in dust lie low 

For those who bide a sadder doom—* woe for the captives, woe!” 


Another voice, as comes the sun upon the tempest’s path, 

As streams in joyful music run when winds have spent their wrath; 
It speaks of freedom! “ Let the land her hymn of gladness raise, 
And for the remnant of that band the God of nations praise : 

And for the fair and gentle ones who, like dependent flowers, 

Still clung to England’s gallant sons through all those trying hours!” 
And to that voice a shout responds, o’ersweeping earth and sea, 


“ Our God hath loosed the prisoners’ bonds, and set the captives free.’ 
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Oh! Fancy scarcely can pourtray, e’en in her wildest flight, 

All that hath passed since that dark day of capture and affright, 

The stunning shock, the rapid change, the hope revived and lost, 

The unfolding scenes, so new and strange, the plan for freedom crossed; 
The truth, still deepening day by day its channel as it flowed, 

How stern a chain compelled their stay within that wild abode! 

How they, once mighty to command, were now a tyrant’s slaves, 

And that within that hostile land might lie their nameless graves. 


And yet deliverance came! Let none on earth despair again ; 

Joy yet may beam, bliss yet be won, through deepest woe and pain. 
Oh! for that heart-leap of delight, when they those tidings heard, 
*T was worth that long and gloomy night to be so gladly stirred. 
Freedom! a life is in the name ; it brightens eye and cheek, 

It kindles all the spirit’s flame when of that word we speak ; 

And what, to them, must be the spell linked to its hallowed sound, 
Who never thought to say farewell to their prison’s narrow bound ? 


Was, then, their joy unmingled all? Did not one shadow come 

On those delivered from the thrall, and free to seek their home ? 

Was there no fear—love’s own true fear—lest aught had sadly cast 

A cloud upon the brows so clear, when they beheld them last? 

Did not each voice, by memory brought, the longing heart to thrill, 
Suggest the drear and sickening thought—“ that voice may now be still ?” 
Had nothing in that country worth one parting tear been met ? 

And, leaving even that stranger earth, say, did not one regret? 


Bear witness ye who left your dead, while ye yourselves were free, 
In soil your foot no more may tread, your eye no more shall see ; 

Oh ! oft shall your affections turn unto that land in vain, 

And often shall your bosoms yearn but to be there again : 

There, where their voices last were heard, their faces last were seen, 
Aye, thus your spirits may be stirred, when oceans roll between ; 
And hours will come when ye would brave again these perils o’er, 
To pour your tears on some lone grave, and kiss its turf once more. 


Joy, joy for those who meet again the dear ones left so long, 

For them be raised a thankful strain, a glad, triumphant song : 
Yet, let a prayer-like chorus swell for every stricken heart 

That made the captive from his cell with lingering yearnings part. 
Woe for the lonely ones, of all they loved on earth bereaved, 

It is not these who from the thrall and dungeon are reprieved ; 

For hours and years the chains must be from which they cannot fly, 
And life, till death shall set them free, one long captivity. 


Yet heaven is merciful, and though a mournful thing it seem 

That months of man’s short life should flow thus like a useless dream, 
Some may a fond remembrance bear of that far distant scene, 

For bonds of friendship knitted there that else had never been ; 

And more—for high and holy thought, for many a prayerful mood, 
That with their souls had never wrought but in that solitude ; 

And if a faith more fixed and sure its strength hath round them cast, 
Even though ’twas bitter to endure, they will not mourn the past. 


Cork, 1843. 
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TIMES PORTRAIT. 






BY M&é. JAMES GRAY, 






Time—paint me Time: he with the snowy hair, 
The wrinkled brow, the hour-glass, and the scythe ; 

Trees bending o’er him, but with branches bare,— 
Wings on his shoulders,—hoary, yet not lithe 

Like those that seraphs wear ; broad pinions, strong 
And free—upbearing, yet not hasty ;—face, 

To which the mind of worlds seem to belong, 
Yet nought akin to gaiety or grace— 

So paint me Time! 















And yet not thus, not always thus he seems 
The stern destroyer ;—in a milder form 
Ofttimes he comes: paint him ’midst broken dreams, 
With nothing of the pestilence or storm ; 
No weapon in his hand—the hand itself 
Laid on the lordly hall, the lowly cot, 
The beauty’s roses, and the miser’s pelf, 
And ’broidered on his robe the word “ forgot.” 
So paint me Time! 














Yet hath he other seemings. In his hand 
The sword of justice and the poisoned cup, 
Remorse and Conscience drug ; a flaming brand, 
A chalice that the unrighteous shall drink up. 
Thus paint me Time the avenger ; on his brow 
A crown of stars, with red and angry light, 
Searching like eyes the sinner’s conscience now, 
Smiting his spirit with a deadly blight— 
So paint me Time! 




















Another aspect. With a golden key 
He stands, the keeper of the mighty past, 
The treasure-house of deathless memory ; 
And ever grow its stores more strange and vast. 
Jewels of thought, dreams half dissolved in air, 
Love, hope, and transport—all the joys of youth, 
And sins of age, are duly garnered there, 
And registered within the book of truth— 
So paint me Time! 
















And yet once more, and in a lovelier form, 
Call him the perfecter ;—his hand can close 
The gate whence issues the devouring storm, 
And yet unfold the petals of the rose ; 
And as the tutor of the human soul, 
Opening its pathway o’er life’s troubled sea, 
Unto the shelter of its mighty goal, 
The wide-spread portal of eternity— 
Thus paint me Time! 
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In the course of the last summer I 

resided for a much longer time than 
it was either my intention or wish, in 
a remote Belgian town close to the 
frontier of Holland, partly occupied in 
the attempt to discover some dropped 
links in a noble genealogy, connected 
with a case of disputed claim to an 
English title and estates. After a la- 
borious and irksome inspection, aided 
by an interpreter, of numberless pon- 
derous, dusty, and dilapidated volumes, 
in the municipal archives, and in the 
registries of the various parishes of 
the town of D » I was fortunate 
enough to come upon the traces of 
what I was seeking; but as the lan- 
guage in which these huge tomes were 
written was Flemish, I had to employ 
a native to translate the extracts that 
were to my purpose into French. 
This process, from the indolent and 
slow-going habits of the Belgians in 
general, and more particularly of those 
who doze through life in the half- 
dreamy existence of a remote and ob- 
scure country town, was a work of 
some duration, pending which, time 
hung heavily on my hands, and to dissi- 
pate its weariness, I sought and made 
the acquaintance of an old ecclesiastic, 
the Abbé B » hoping to find in his 
library, the only collection of books in 
that part of the country, for a radius 
of many, many miles, some charm 
to fright away ennui, and dispel the 
tedium vite that oppressed me. 

The first cursory glance at the 
Abbé’s regularly-arranged,and seldom- 
if-ever-disturbed files of volumes, (for 
he himself, good man, never meddled 
with any book but that of his breviary,) 
threw me almost into despair, for they 
consisted exclusively of works con- 
nected with his sacred profession. 
Black-letter folio editions of the early 
fathers of the church; interminable 
ecclesiastical histories 3 treatises on 
theology running their weary length 
through numberless tomes; lives of 
the saints that would require the life 
of the most longevitous sinner to read 
through ; books of casuistry and cases 
of conscience ; mystical monologues, 
and crabbed collections of controver- 
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sialists, with many other genus simile, 

too numerous to mention. I was then 
not in the proper frame of mind to 
pore over the writings of the early fa- 
thers ; I had no taste for theology ; 
the care and conduct of my own con- 
science I found a sufficient task, with- 
out perplexing my brains in prying 
into the intricacies, doublings, and 
mystifications of the consciences of 
others. Controversy I abhorred; 
about casuistry I cared not; and as 
for mystical monologues, I should ra- 
ther hear a dry wheel grate on the 
axle-tree, than listen to such skimble- 
skamble stuff. 

But as my case of ennui was press- 
ing and desperate, I was forced to 
make a choice; and, looking out for 
the work of the least ancient date 
amongst this venerable collection, I 
took down from the dusty shelf a pub- 
lication of the rather respectable age 
of upwards of three score and ten 
years, and which was entitled :—* Bi- 
bliotheque Ecclesiastique, par formes 
dinstructions dogmatiques, et morales 
sur Toute la Religion: par Tl Abbé 
Guyon, Pensioné du Clergé de France, 
Paris, 1771.” 

Out of the many goodly volumes of 
which this work consisted, I selected 
volume the eighth, which treats of 
magic, sorcery, and witchcraft. The 
curious and old-world nature of the 
subject attracted me; and finding, 
after the perusal of a page or two, that 
the author wrote excellent French, 
and had a clear and flowing style, I 
plunged, @ pieds joints, into the work, 
and soon forgot the town of D-— and 
all its dullness and monotony, until the 
church clock striking five awakened an 
echo within me, that warned me that 
something more substantial than magic 
fare was necessary to the sustentation of 
man, made of earth’s mould. Having 
marked several passages from which I 
wished to take notes, the good old 
Abbé was complaisant enough to allow 
me to take the volume to “mine inn.” 
Thinking the memoranda I made 
from it, and from other books on the 
same subject referred to in it, might 
interest others as they did me, I offer 
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them to your readers, if they will ac- 
cept them in the desultory way in 
which they were noted down, as I 
make no pretensions to any logical or 
argumentative order in their distribu- 
tion. It may not be out of place to 
add, that the author, Abbé Guyon, 
was a man of considerable learning, 
and enlarged mind, and distinguished 
reasoning powers, and that his work is 
one of pe authority with the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

Abbé Guyon, in the commencement 
of his treatise, quotes the following 
observation of the learned Bayle :— 
“It is much to be desired that some 
one would write a good treatise upon 
sorcery and magic. It would appear 
that hitherto this question has been 
discussed only by those who were too 
incredulous or too credulous ; neither 
of whom were fitted fur the task, both 
being obnoxious to the same defect— 
namely, the resolution to deny or be- 
lieve without searching sincerely or 
deeply for the truth.” 

Bayle likewise (in his “ Traité des 
Cometes”) expresses his belief in the 
agency of demons, as connected with 
the ancient oracles, priests, soothsay- 
ers, &c., and states it to be his convic- 
tion, that the fact of the Gauls having 
been scared away from their attack on 
the temple of Delphos by the appari- 
tion in the air of heroes, demi-gods, 
and the god Pan, which last inspired 
them with more than mortal fright, 
(hence the origin of the word panic,) 
states his conviction to be, I repeat, 
that this event was the work of demons, 
who sought, by thus terrifying the 
assailants, to preserve the temple, one 
of the chief stays and supports of ido- 
latry. Bayle also, in another part of 
the “ Traité des Cometes,” recognises 
the reality of the fact with the demon, 
and denounces it as the greatest of 
all ‘crimes, for, he says—‘ There is 
no wickedness more horrible than that 
of a man who gives himself to the 
devil, to obey him in all things, and 
in return to obtain what he asks from 
him. It, therefore, cannot be denied 
that magical idolatry is worse than 
atheism.” Monsieur de Fontenelle, 
another writer of sound intellect and 
enlightened understanding, begins his 
“History of Oracles” by asserting 
that there was a real kind of magic 
practised in the secret mysteries of 
paganism. Beausobre also, so free in 
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his decisions, and by system a con- 
temyer of the fathers of the church, 
of its authority and doctrines, so far 
from calling in doubt the reality of 
magic, looks upon it as so horrible an 
impiety, that he dares not accuse the 
Manicheans, the Carpocratians, and 
the Valentinians of it, though the 
church condemned them as guilty of 
that crime. The famous Mallebranche, 
after attempting in every way to attri- 
bute magic to the effect alone of the 
imagination, is at length obliged to 
come to acontrary decision, where he 
says—* Although I am persuaded that 
real sorceries are very rare, and that 
the Sabat (grand meeting of demons 
and witches) is but a dream, yet I 
have no doubt but there may be sor- 
cerers, charms, and sorceries, &c., and 
that the demon sometimes exercises his 
malice upon men by the particular 
permission of a superior power.” 
Monsieur Bonami, member of the 
Academié des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, read to that learned body, in 
the year 1728, a dissertation upon 
magic, in which he described its hor- 
rors, and its connection with idolatry. 
The author was listened to with plea- 
sure and applause, and his memoir in- 
serted by the judicious M. Boze in the 
transactions of the academy, a pro- 
ceeding which that illustrious company 
would not have permitted, if they had 
considered la magic Goetyque an im- 
posture and an illusion, which weak 
minds alone could believe in or attach 
any importance to. 

The Abbé thengoes on tosay, “ the 
traditions and belief of all ages and na- 
tions, as far back as the earliest pe- 
riods of known chronology, concur in 
regarding as indubitable the existence 
of demons. Grotius, who cannot be 
suspected of weakness of mind, credu- 
lity, or ignorance, after having said 
that the pagan priests and magicians 
often imposed upon the people by 
rage 3 age and prestiges, asserts 

is belief that there often took place, 
in their orgies, things incontestably 
superior to human force or means, the 
manner of producing which was in- 
spired by the demon, to seduce the 
spectators by apparitions and other 
marvels, which might be looked upon 
as divine. It is, he adds, contrary to 
all the rules of reason, philosophy, and 
experience, to look upon as false all 
that we cannot conceive or explain. 
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Who can explain the communion be- 
tween the soul and the body? Why 
is the mind depressed by bodily infir- 
mity ?—~and why does health restore 
to it its elasticity? Who can deny the 
aw of the demon who believes that 

e had the power to convey the Son of 
God to the roof of the temple and 
tempt him? The power given by 
Jesus Christ to the apostles to drive 
away evil spirits for the future, is a 
proof of their continued existence. 
This truth is admitted by Protestant 
writers: see Peucea, Weir, and others. 

« If we look back toa still remoter pe- 
riod of time,we shall find that the author 
of the verses or oracles attributed to 
Zoroaster, the chief or founder of the 
Persian magic, affirms the fact of super- 
natural apparitions in the theurgic as- 
semblies, and mentions what it was ne- 
cessary to do, according to the figures 
the demons appeared under. His words 
are remarkable.* ‘Sometimes,’ hesays 
‘may be seen in those mysteries that 
are celebrated outside the temples, a 
fire of an unknown colour and shape, 
which passes successively and rapidly 
from one place to another, and from 
out of it may be heard confused cries, 
with the same noise and crash pro- 
duced by thunder. Sometimes may 
be seen amidst these clouds of flame a 
highly-spirited horse, carrying a young 
man, sometimes naked, and at others 
clothed with vestments resplendent 
with gold, and in the act of shooting 
an arrow. A moment after, all 
will appear in confusion and horror. 
The heavens will no longer have its 
spherical form, but will take that of a 
furious lion: the stars will no longer 
shed their light ; the moon will become 
black, and the earth will be vio- 
lently agitated, and out of its bowels 
will issue dogs and other menacing 
animals, which will terrify you. But 
think not that these objects are the 
effect of either nature or art. It is 
the gods that present them to you, 
and honour you by their visit; but to 
deserve seeing them you should be pre- 
pared and purified by sacrifices. Should 
a terrestrial demon make his appear- 
ance, offer him quickly a stone, saying 
at the same time Mnizarim.’ This 
word, it was supposed, had power to 
summon asuperior and beneficent spirit 
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to hinder the evil one from troubling” 
the sacrifices, or frustrating their 
effects. 

«* Maximus of Ephesus, a celebrated 
philosopher, travelled into Numidia 
to teach Julian the Apostate the art of 
magic, promising to enable him, by 
its means, to become emperor. Euq« 
sebius, Chrysantes, and Prescus, dis. 
ciples of Maximus aided him in ini. 
tiating Julian in the avocations, en. 
chantments, and magical sacrifices, in 
the performance of which numbers of 
innocent human victims were sacrificed 
with the most cruel and abhorrent 
rites, in the subterraneous chambers 
of the palace at Antioch, where their 
hones were found after the death of 
Julian.” 

After citing these authorities and 
historical facts, Abbé Guyon adds— 
«In a word, to fill up the measure of 
testimony, it is impossible to name an 
truly learned writer, (savant,) who has 
denied the reality of this abominable 
impiety. The proofs by facts are 
without number; but I shall confine 
myself to one supported by numerous 
witnesses, in a celebrated trial before 
the parliament of Paris, which lasted 
several years. I give this the pre 
ference, not only because it is modern 
and very circumstantial, but principally 
because it took place before the very 
highest of all tribunals, which it had 
been falsely said by the vulgar did not 
recognise the existence of sorcerers 
or magicians. The facts are copied 
from the pleadings and memoirs put 
forth in the course of that trial :— 

In the year 1687, Eustache Visier, 
a farmer and rent-receiver of the do- 
main of Pacy, near Brie Comte Ro- 
bert, six leagues from Paris, belonging 
to M. Lefevre, one of the secretaries 
of the king, had a dispute with 
Pierre Hocque, his herdsman, who, 
instead of three hundred francs of 
wages that he had, insisted upon hav- 
ing four hundred francs, under the 
pretence that within the past year the 
flocks under his care had considerably 
increased. The discussion becoming 
an angry one, Visier gave the herds- 
man some blows with a stick, and dis- 
charged him. Hocque, humiliated and 
thrown out of employment, swore that 
he would make Visier repent his con+ 


* Oracula Zoroast. a versus 298 ad calcem. 
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duct. It was not long before his ven- 
eance was made manifest. Skilful 
in the art of sorcery and evil operations, 
Hocque cast one of his most fatal 
spells upon the cattle of Visier, causing 
the death, in the space of two months, 
of seven horses, eleven cows, and three 
hundred and ninety-five sheep. The 
farmer not doubting but that this loss 
was inflicted upon him by his ex-herds- 
man, strongly suspected of similar 
practices, prosecuted him before the 
principal court of Pacy ; anda regular 
trial, in all its forms, was carried on 
before the baily of the place. Hocque, 
who had been arrested, was examined 
and convicted by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, and his own avowals of having, 
by poisons, profanations, impieties, and 
sacrileges, thrown a spell upon Visier’s 
cattle. In virtue of this conviction, 
the baily pronounced, on the 2d Sep- 
tember, 1687, sentence condemning 
Hocque to the gallies, the proofs not 
having been sufficient to justify a sen- 
tence of death. ‘The true nature of 
the crime was not made known till some 
time after. As was customary, there 
was an appeal from this judgment to 
~the parliament of Paris. Pierre Hocque 
was transferred from Pacy to the pri- 
son of the Conciergerie, in Paris, and 
the appeal entered on, on the report of 
M. Guillard. Hocque was put to the 
question, when he made only some 
vague avowals of poisoning by profa- 
nation, upon which the sentence of 
the court of Pacy was confirmed on 
the 4th of October of the same year. 
Hocque, in conformity with the sen- 
tence, was removed to the prison of 
the Chambre de la Tournelle, there to 
await the departure of the chain of 
galerians. 

“In the mean time the cattle of Vi- 
sier continued to perish as before. It 
was in vain that he purchased in differ- 
ent places other cattle, to replace 
those he was daily losing—a weakness, 
ending in death, attacked them the 
moment they were put into his stables. 
Threatened with speedy and inevitable 
ruin, he saw no other means of avoid- 
ing the total destruction of his pro- 
perty than by having the spell taken 
off. For this purpose he went to 
Paris, and spoke to the gaoler of the 
Tournelle on the subject, who, pitying 
his misfortune, promised to do all 
that lay in his power to remedy the 
evil. 
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“« There was then in the prison a cul- 
prit named Beatrix, likewise condemned 
to the gallies, a shrewd fellow, and ca- 
pable of managing dexterously an affair 
of the kind. The gaoler confided the 
matter to this man, and engaged him 
by promises of a good reward to pre- 
vail upon Hocque to take off the 
charm cast upon Visier’s cattle. Bea- 
trix undertook the commission, and 
soon gained the good will of Hocque, 
by making him drink freely at the ex- 
pense of Visier. At length, one day 
that Hocque was more than usually 
heated with wine, and in good humour, 
Beatrix took advantage of the occasion 
to draw his secret from him; and 
pretending to be moved with compas- 
sion for the nearly-ruined Visier, he 
besought Hocque togive up any further 
thought of vengeance, as he ought to 
be satisfied with the amount of evil he 
had already inflicted. Hocque, in a 
moment of maudlin tenderness, con- 
sented ; but said that he knew only 
two persons who could remove the 
spells which had been cast upon Vi- 
sier’s cattle. One was named Courte 
Epée, and the other Bras de Fer, 
both shepherds, living in the village of 
Courtois, near Sens. As he could 
net write, he dictated to Beatrix a 
letter, in which he begged Bras de 
Fer to go to Pacy and remove the 
spell that was in the stable and cow- 
house of Visier; but by the advice of 
Beatrix, he made no mention of his 
own position, nor of the sentence 
passed upon him. On receiving and 
reading this letter, Bras de Fer said— 
‘ Has Hocque then lost his senses? 
Does he not know that he will drop 
down dead the moment I do what he 
desires me to do?’ But the promise 
of a good recompense cured Bras de 
Fer of this scruple. He went to 
Pacy, and called on Visier; and put- 
ting on a devout and compassionate 
look, he told him to go and have a 
mass said in honour of Saint Cartos. 
This pretended saint was a toad, which 
these wretches baptized with holy 
water, making use at the same time of 
the words peculiar to that sacrament, 
after which they made use of the blood 
and venomous humours of the reptile 
in their sacrilegious compounds. This 
fact was acknowledged and proved at 
the trial, and I shall give other in- 
stances in the sequel. Visier not 
being aware of this impious mystery, 

N 
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had a mass celebrated in honour of 
Saint Cartos. 

« Two days after, Bras de Fer pro- 
ceeded to remove the spells. After 
shutting the windows of the stable and 
cow-house, he entered the first, carry- 
ing a lantern, accompanied only by 
Visier, and a son of Hocque’s named 
Stephen. There, after throwing him- 
self into strange attitudes and fright- 
ful contortions, raising his haggard 
face and flashing eyes to heaven, he 
pronounced, with a kind of enthusiasm, 
or rather fury, a series of barbarous 
and unintelligible words, after which 
he walked directly to the spot where 
the spell was deposited, which he took 
up and instantly put into a large purse 
or sack of leather, though neither 
Hocque’s letter, nor any one, had in- 
formed him where the spell had been 
concealed. In the sequel, we shall 
describe the ingredients of this com- 
pound, Bras de Fer then went into 
the cow-house, where he performed a 
similar operation. But he refused to 
go into the sheep-fold, whither Visier 
wished to conduct him, saying that it 
was other persons that had cast the 
spells in that place, and that if he re- 
moved them they would instantly die, 
like Hocque, who was at that moment 
dead, as the spirit (esprit) revealed to 
him, in prison in Paris. Bras de Fer 
persisted in his refusal, and after 

utting the second spell into the same 
eathern sack with the first, he threw 
them into the fire in presence of several 
rsons. 

«This announcement of the death of 
Hocque astonished very much those 
who heard it; but how much greater 
was their wonder when the prediction 
was verified by the fact of Hocque’s 
frightful death. For when the effect 
of the wine which Beatrix had given 
him abundantly to drink, had passed 
away, he became aware of the impru- 
dence he had committed, and his re- 
‘pentance, or rescinding the pact with 
the demon, threw him into a state of 

- despair. He complained loudly that 
Beatrix had betrayed him, saying that 
‘the traitor would be the cause of his 
death, as he would die the instant that 
Bras de Fer should remove the spell 
at Pacy. To tears and regrets suc- 
ceeded violence and fury: he rushed 
at Beatrix, with an intent to strangle 
him, and called upon the other con- 
victs to assist him in punishing the 
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traitor, several of whom, excited by 
his cries, fell upon Beatrix, who would 
have been murdered, if the command- 
ant of the Yournelle had not come 
with the guard to restore order, and 
remove Beatrix to another part of the 
prison. What Hocque feared and 
predicted came to pass ; for exactly at 
the moment that Bras de Fer began 
his preparations for removing the 
spells at Pacy, the unfortunate Hocque, 
a man of extraordinary strength, fell 
into fearful convulsions, writhing and 
struggling, and blaspheming in a hor- 
rible manner, and died in transports 
of fury, at the very hour and minute 
that the spells had been found and 
thrown into the fire, refusing to the 
last to hear any thing said of God or 
religion. The coincidence of these 
facts was verified by the declarations 
of the commissary Le Marie, at the 
prison of the Tournelle, and by the 
report, or proces verbal, of the baily 
of Pacy, transmitted to the parliament 
of Paris. 

“The tragical death of Pierre 
Hocque, so far from putting an end to 
the trial, gave it more importance and 
eclat, and led to the discovery of new 
facts and information. Those who 
were the most opposed toa belief in the 
reality of sorcery, acknowledged that 
the death of Hocque was not brought 
on by natural causes, and that there 
must have been something more than 
common poison in the spells cast upon 
Visier’s cattle. On the other elk it 
was observed, that Bras de Fer had 
obstinately refused to remove the spell 
from Visier’s sheep, which had been 
cast upon them by the two sons of 
Hocque, Nicholas and Stephen, al- 
leging, for reason, that if he had done 
so, he must have caused their death, 
in like manner as he did that of their 
father. The mortality still continuing 
amongst the sheep, Visier, making use 
of the positive declaration of Bras de 
Fer, preferred a complaint against 
Nicholas and Stephen Hesene before 
the baily of Pacy, which gave rise to 
a second trial. 

* The baily, or judge, after having 
had the two Hocques arrested, pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by witnesses, to 
their dwelling, to ascertain if nothing 
could be found having a relation to, or 
throwing a light upon the crime of 
which they had been accused. The 
search led to the discovery of several 
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sorts of poison in a parcel, together 
with some filthy substances, such as 
horse, cow, and sheep dung, as also 
several books, containing magical 
figures and characters, and receipts 
for composing spells. The prisoners, 
on being questioned with regard to 
the spells, denied having composed or 
cast them, but said that they were 
cast by two shepherds, named Petit 
Pierre and Jardin. The judge had 
these two latter arrested, and pro- 
ceeded to their houses, to examine 
their effects, amongst which were 
found some manuscript books filled 
with magical characters, and contain- 
ing directions for making charms or 
spells to cause the death of cattle, and 
for performing various sacrilegious 
and impious operations. And, espe- 
cially, there was found in Jardin’s 
house a manuscript book, containing 
likewise several secrets of thiskind, and 
others to afflict men with various dis- 
eases, and even death, to seduce wo- 
men, with forms of prayers to the 
demon, invocations of spirits, and other 
enchantments and _ sorceries, which 
were to be accomplished by means of 
strange profanations. These books 
were seized, and deposited in the re- 
gistry-office of the parliament of 
Paris. 

“ The judge, pretending to have been 
informed fully by the brothers Hocque 
of all the circumstances, threw Petit 
Pierre and Jardin off their guard, 
and they confessed that they had com- 
posed, at the instance of Pierre 
Hocque, and in his presence, and in 
that of his children, his daughter in- 
cluded, at their farm, called Troncher, 
dependent on the domain of Pacy, a 
spell (charge) for poisoning, called by 
them Fine Heaven God, (Beau Ciel 
Dieu,) with consecrated hosts, dung of 
animals, arsenic, holy water, the mixing 
of which was accompanied by sacred 
and impious words, and other profana- 
tions detailed in the records of the 
trial, 

* The four prisoners mutually recri- 
minated and betrayed each other's 
secrets. According to the testimony 
of the Hocques, Jardin and Petit 
Pierre had thrown upon Visier’s sheep 
a first spell, called the nine conjura- 
tions, adding, that this spell was in the 
keeping of Jardin, who from time to 
time poured vinegar into the jar in 
which it was, in order to continue the 
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maortality amongst Visier’s sheep. They 
asserted that if Petit Pierre and Jar- 
din did not take off the spell, Bras de 
Fer knew how to turn it against them. 
The elder brother Hocque accused 
Petit Pierre of enreitl atrocious 
crimes, which the latter did not deny. 
He reminded him of the impieties and 
sacrileges he had committed whilst 
composing the spells, and of his hav- 
ing told him that he had given himself 
to the demon, by an agreement written 
with his blood; that he had divided 
a consecrated host with the same de- 
mon, which host he had put aside 
when at communion; and that it was 
his practice, whenever he took the 
sacrament, to reserve a part of the 
consecrated host to mix with his ma- 
gical compositions. He also declared 
that Petit Pierre had often engaged 
him to do the like, and see the demon, 
but that he always refused. In fine, 
the two Hocques deposed, that their 
father had given Petit Pierre the spell 
upon the sheep, with certain billets, 
or written papers, to be fastened to 
the necks, and concealed under the 
wool of some of the flock; that they 
had seen these papers at Petit Pierre’s 
house; that he refused to give them 
up, saying, that they would all be 
burned if it came to the knowledge of 
justice. All these depositions still 
exist in the registry-office of the par- 
liament of Paris. 

** Bras de Fer, who had also been 
arrested, on seeing that his accom- 
plices had confessed all that they 
knew of him, made also revelations 
against them. He insisted that it was 
Petit Pierre and Jardin that caused 
the death of thecattle. He protested 
that he knew, by a revelation from the 
demon, that the deceased Hocque, his 
children, Petit Pierre, and Jardin, had, 
in concert, composed the spell which 
caused the sheep to die; that he did 
not wish to take off that spell, for fear 
of causing the death of the brothers 
Hocque and their accomplices, as he 
had done that of their father ; and he 
described the impieties, sacrileges, and 
profanations they had practised whilst 
composing the spell. He added, that 
Hocque’s daughter knew all that had 
been done, and the place where the 
spell upon the sheep was deposited. 
In consequence of this deposition the 
girl was arrested. On the 23rd Janu- 
ary, 1688, the baily pronounced: sen- 
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tence, by which Bras de Fer, Petit 
Pierre, and Jardin were condemned to 
be hanged and burned, and the two 
sons and daughter of Hocque to be 
banished perpetually. On an appeal 
to the parliament of Paris, the judg- 
ment on Bras de Fer, Petit Pierre, 
and Jardin was changed into that of 
the galleys for life, and that of 
Hoeque’s children into nine years’ ha- 
nishment ; the votes being equally 
divided, the milder punishment was 
adopted. 

« The Hocques and their sister pay- 
ing no attention to the sentence of 
banishment, returned to Pacy as soon 
as they were liberated from prison. 
The day of their return, they went to 
sleep in the village of Chevry, near 
Pacy, in the house of a relation, where 
they moistened with vinegar the spell, 
and the mortality instantly recom- 
menced amongst Visier’s sheep, of 
which eight died that night. It is 
worthy of remark, that not one of his 
sheep died during the eight months 
and six days that the trial lasted, and 
that the Hocques were in prison—a 
circumstance that seems to counte- 
nance the belief that the superstitious 
and other criminal means used by such 
wretches, are motives to determine the 
demon to second them in their evil 
designs, by effects which have no phy- 
sical cause. Another remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the mortality con- 
tinuing, and Visier’s flock of sheep 
being reduced from four hundred to 
one hundred and sixty, he was ad- 
vised to sell the remnant to a farmer 
in the neighbourhood. But the change 
of place and pasture did not put an 
end to the mortality, as some of these 
one hundred and sixty sheep perished 
every day, whilst not one of the other 
sheep which the same farmer had, 
died. Visier’s father in-law spoke to 
his shepherd on the subject, and was 
answered, that this continued mor- 
tality was not to be wondered at, as 
the price of the sheep not having yet 
been paid by the purchaser, they must 
be considered as still belonging to 
Visier; but that if the price were 
paid, the mortality would cease. This 
advice was followed, and not one of 
the sheep died afterwards. 

“ Thetwo Hocques were arrested a 
second time, and put to the question, 
when they named an immense number 
of persons as their accomplices, of 
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both sexes, and some of them belong. 
ing to honourable families. The court 
not judging it prudent to put them to 
the question a second time, lest, by 
their further declarations, they might 
give birth to still wider-spread scandal, 
and more deplorable prosecutions, 
deemed it wiser to stop the progress 
of this unfortunate affair, by  sen- 
tencing the brothers Hocque to the 
galleys for life, and their sister to per- 
petual banishment. 

“In the course of this extraordinary 
and interesting cause, a search was 
ordered to be made in the registers, to 
show what had been the jurisprudence 
of the parliament of Paris, in similar 
cases of evil practices, accompanied 
Those 
who pleaded for Visier and the judge 
of Pacy, after having contended that 
the spells cast by the accused could not 
of themselves produce the fatal effects 
which had followed; it became neces- 
sary to attribute them to another 
agent, who had the power to do evil, 
and who had been invoked by the ac- 
cused for that purpose ; and they then 
went on to show that similar crimes 
having occurred in France in the six- 
teenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, the court of parlia- 
ment had evinced great zeal in check- 
ing them, by the rigorous punishment 
of the guilty, abundant proofs of 
which, they added, were furnished by 
the registers of parliament, a_ list 
of which had been drawn up by Bodin, 
a learned advocate of the court of 
parliament. This list was as fol- 
lows :— 

« By sentence of the court in 1548, 
one Havillier was condemned to be 
hanged and burned for malpractices by 
sorcery, &c. His daughter, Jane Ha- 
villier, underwent the same punish- 
ment, for the same crime, thirty years 
after; the sentence to that effect by 
the judge of Rebeimont, near Com- 
piegne, 30th April, 1578, being con- 
firmed by parliament. 

** By sentence of 30th June, 1551, 
Jane Marechal, for similar crimes, was 
hanged and burned. 

« By that of 24th December, 1453, 
William Edeline, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, was condemned to be burned as 
a sorcerer, 

“* By that of 1574, a gentleman was 
beheaded in Paris for sorcery. There 
had been found upon him a little 
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waxen figure, the head and heart of 
which were pierced. 

* By decree of the 11th January, 
1577, confirming the sentence of the 
baily of St. Christopher, near Senlis, 
Jane Doré was burned, after having 
confessed that she had caused the 
death of three men, by throwing a 
certain powder in a place over which 
they were likely to pass, and saying, 
while throwing it, in the name of God 
and all the devils, &e. 

«“ By another of 20th May, 1586, 
Simonia Regault was hanged and 
burned for sorcery, and on the 7th of 
September, of the same year, Antony 
Caron was hanged for the same crime. 

« By another of the 28th November, 
1593, Margueret Leroux was, after 
having been put to the question, and 
made amende honorable, hanged and 
burned for sorcery; and on the 7th 
September, of same year, Jane Rouf- 
fard, and on the l4th of the same 
month, Frances Suzanne, suffered the 
same punishment for the same crimes. 

“By decree of 30th December, 
1573, Jane Collier, convicted of having 
caused the death of cattle by sorcery, 
was hanged and burned. 

‘“‘ By that of 16th February, 1591, 
Jane Davenne was hanged for profa- 
nation. 

“ By decrees of 14th and 18th Au- 
gust, 1601, Nicholas Guillaume and 
Jane Rolland were hanged and burned 
for magical practices. 

“ By that of 23rd November, 1604, 
Philibert Ledoux, convicted of the 
crimes of leze majestée divine, mal- 
practices, and sorcery, and having re- 
nounced God and adored the devil, 
was hanged and burned.” 

Abbé Guyon details another case, 
subsequent to these taken from the 
registers of parliament, namely, those 
of Lavaux and Biaule, sentenced on 
the 18th December, 1691, for mal- 
practices and sorceries, to be hanged, 
their bodies consumed by fire, and 
their ashes scattered to the winds. 
The facts of this case were as follow. 
Some indisereet expressions of Pierre 
Biaule and Medard Lavaux, shepherds 
at Pacy, having come to the know- 
ledge of the judge of that place, he 
had them arrested. Biaule thought 
to free himself by asserting that it was 
not he but Lavaux who had composed 
the spell, for using which they were 
accused, Upon the persons of both, 
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as well as in their houses, had been 
found books containing magical cha- 
racters and figures, and receipts for 
making various execrable charms, &c. 
Biaule confessed that, wishing to re- 
venge himself upon M. Lefevre, the 
seigneur de Pacy, and upon his shep- 
herd, he had begged Lavaux, who was 
more skilful than himself, to compose 
and cast spells upon the cattle of M. 
Lefevre. That he had engaged him 
to do this about St. John’s day, the 
time when the last mortality com- 
menced, and that the spell used was 
that of the nine conjurations. Both 
prisoners concurred in stating that it 
was composed of the blood and dung 
of horses, cows, and sheep, holy water, 
and holy bread (pain beni) which had 
been blessed in five parishes, a portion 
of the consecrated host, which they had 
reserved at their last communion, toads, 
vipers, and snails; all of which they 
put into anew earthen pot, with several 
billets or pieces of paper, upon which 
were written, with the blood of animals 
and holy water, the words of the conse- 
cration—THIS 1s MY BODY, and the 
other words of the evangelist St. John 
—AND THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH. 

In the last examination, the judge 
called upon them to declare where 
their spells had been placed, but they 
refused to do so, saying, that if they 
discovered them, they would both in- 
evitably die, as a punishment for their 
repentance or rescinding their pact 
with the demon. They confessed, 
however, that their spells were double, 
that is to say, that one was placed in 
the stable, cow-house, or sheep-fold, 
or in a place where the cattle must 
pass ; and the other they kept at home, 
and moistened it from time to time 
with vinegar, in order to maintain the 
destructive energy of the one in the 
stable, cow-house, or other place where 
it was deposited, by the invocation of 
the devil. Lavaux, moreover, ac- 
cused Biaule of having the book 
which teaches the baptism of lambs, 
(batéme des agneaux,) and it was 
found in his house. It was a compli- 
cation of new impieties to aid in the 
execution of other malpractices, It 
was performed by making a lamb 
swallow a little salt, whilst the words 
halvit Paulo et omnes sanctos were re~ 
pare It was then sprinkled with 

oly water, and the sacramental words 
of baptism pronounced over it, with 
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other profanations detailed in the exa- 
minations. 

All these things being proved, the 
judge, on the 26th October, 1691, 
sentenced the culprits to make amende 
honorable, and after being put to the 
question, to be hanged and their bodies 
burned. From this sentence there 
was an appeal made to the parliament 
of Paris, but that august assembly 


unanimously confirmed the judgment * 


of the inferior court by a decree which 
was printed, and to the following 
effect :— Decree of our lords of the 
court of parliament, pronounced 
against Pierre Biaule and Medard 
Lavaux, shepherd sorcerers (bergers 
sorciers) of the province of Brie, at 
the instance of the procureur fiscal of 
the said jurisdiction, demander and 
accuser of Pierre Biaule and Medard 
Lavaux. The defendants and ac- 
cused, prisoners in the Conciergerie 
of the palace, appealing from the sen- 
tence given against them the 26th 
October last, by which the said Biaule 
and Lavaux are declared to be guilty 
and convicted of superstitions, impie- 
ties, sacrileges, profanations, empoi- 
sonings, and malpractices mentioned 
in the trial, and by means of which, or 
otherwise, they premeditatedly caused 
the death of two horses and forty-six 
sheep belonging to the Seigneur of 
Pacy —in reparation of which and 
other things (cas) resulting from the 
trial, they are condemned, according 
to article three of the ordonnance of 
the king, of the year 1682, to make 
amende honorable, naked in their 
shirts, having a halter round their 
necks, and each holding in his hand a 
lighted wax torch of the weight of 
two pounds, before the principal gate 
and entrance of the said Pacy, the 
seat of the inferior court, and eee 
the parochial church of the village of 
Cossigny, and there to declare, in a 
loud and audible voice, that hardily, 
(temerairement,) wickedly, and ill-ad- 
visedly, they tommitted the said super- 
stitions, impieties, sacrileges, profana- 
tions, &c. of which they repent, and 
ask pardon of God and the king, and 
then to be hanged and strangled, and 
have their bodies consumed by fire, 
and their ashes thrown to the winds, 
and all their goods, &c. confiscated. 
Given in parliament, the 18th Decem- 
ber, 1691, Collated and signed, De 
qa Baume, and sentence executed on 
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Saturday, 22nd December, 1691, at 
the said Pacy.” 

*T have thought it right,” Abbé 
Guyon adds, “ to give, with some de- 
tail, this trial of the shepherds of Pacy, 
first, as it shows by principles and au- 
thentic facts, the nature of these sor- 
ceries; and, secondly, because the 
printed account of it is now extremely 
scarce. I could multiply instances of 
similar cases were I to gu back to an 
earlier period of our annals; for to- 
wards the end of the reign of Henry 
IV. his majesty sent a special commis- 
sion into the pays de labour (near 
Bayonne), to take cognizance of num- 
berless cases of sorcery and witch- 
craft, which commission proceeded 
with so much zeal and activity, that in 
a short space of time more than six 
hundred persons of both sexes were 
burned for sorcery, apostacy, sacrilege, 
renouncing God, adoring the devil, 
and other abominable crimes.” Ona 
review of the whole subject, the abbé 
adds, “ I cannot believe that so many 
writers, several of whom were of distin- 
guished, nay, first-rate merit, and the 
first judges of the principal tribunals 
of Europe, were nothing more than 
visionaries and weak-minded, credulous 
persons. Nor can it be supposed that 
they would have calumniated and con- 
demned to death, as guilty of sorcery, 
an infinite number of innocent persons, 
if they deemed them guilty only of 
superstition, credulous imbecility, or 
causing the death of cattle by natural 
means. A reasonable man dare not 
aver this, nor believe init. For three 
centuries these crimes were proved and 
avowed by those guilty of them, in all 
the tribunals of Europe, the details, 
in all, being of the most perfect uni- 
formity, whence I conclude that it is 
impossible to call in doubt the reality of 
magic and witchcraft.” 

In treating another branch of the 
subject of magic, Abbé Guyon refers 
to what he calls the famous and impious 
Clavicules of the Jew, Rabani Solomon, 
in which he teaches the manner of 
operating according to the rules of the 
grand cabalistical art upon all sorts of 
subjects. ‘ Every one,” he says, * by 
means of these operations will have the 
gratification of his wishes—the great 
to maintain themselves in power, the 
lowly to rise out of the dust, the war- 
rior the means of succeeding in his 
perilous enterprises, the poor to become 
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rich, the rich to preserve their wealth, 
the sick to recover their health, those 
who are well to prevent and keep away 
disease ; in a word, there will be found 
certain means of accomplishing their 
desires, whatever they may be, as, 
for instance, to inspire by magical 
secrets either love or hatred, to win 
at all games of chance, to hinder the 
effect of marriage, &c. The author 

oints out how all these things are to 
Be done, and in order to persuade his 
readers to poole them, he assures 
them that he himself had practised 
them, and seen others do so success- 
fully. Some of the rules he gives are 
to the following effect— 

“ Preparations for cabalistical ope- 
rations—After having prepared, ac- 
cording to the prescribed rules, the 
sheets of parchment, or the plates of 
metal upon which to inscribe or engrave 
talismanic figures, they should be put, 
says the author of the Clavicules, in a 
box made of olive wood, a foot and 
a half long, and of proportionable 
breadth, although without scruple one 
of any other wood may be employed, 
provided it be new lined with white 
linen, and have a lock and key. There 
should be put in along with the parch- 
ment, or the metal plates, an aube or 
long robe of white and new linen, a 
cap, stockings, breeches of the same 
stuff, white gloves, thin shoes of the 
same colour and of fine leather; all 
these being required during important 
operations, There is to be likewise 

ut in an escrutoire, inthe shape of a 
fittle square box, furnished with several 
crow-quill pens, with a white handled 
penknife, a well-tempered steel piercer, 
sharp pointed and like a graver, a pair 
of fine scissors, and an inkstand of fine 
white ware, with cotton and good ink. 
It is also necessary to have another 
little box containing a steel and flint 
for making new fire, with a virgin wax 
taper, that is to say,yellow wax. More- 
over, a phial filled with holy water, 
made during the ceremonies of the 
vigil of Easter. To these are to be 
added three knives, one sharp-pointed 
and white-handled ; another the point of 
which should resemble an ancient cut- 
lass, and the third crescent-like in the 
form of a bill-hook ; these two last 
should have black handles. 

«* Besides these there should be a 
hazel-rod of the same length as the 
_olive-wood box, and another rod of the 
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Same tree, thick as the thumb ; a little 
sprinkling brush made with the hair 
taken from a white colt; a packet of 
perfumes befitting (convenables) the 
seven planets ; a little chafing-dish of 
earthenware, or any other material, 
with new charcoal to be lighted when 
incensing or fumigation becomes neces- 
sary; a little ball of new twine for 
tracing correctly the great circles that 
it may be requisite to make upon the 
earth or the floor; and lastly, a 
compass and rule for the minor opera- 
tions. 

‘‘ After having blessed, sprinkled, 
and incensed the substances to be offered 
to the spirits of the stars, to render 
them favourable to the designs and un- 
dertakings of the invokers, the fol- 
lowing are the formula which they use 
in their operations when invoking the 
sun, which can be done only ona Sun- 
day, as each planet has a particular 
day in the week consecrated to it. 


PRAYER WHEN INVOKING THE SUN, 


® Clavicules, Chapter IX. 

“ Zord Adonai, who hast formed an 
unworthy sinner after thy ownimage and 
likeness, from the vile and abject mud 
of the earth, and raised him in the pro- 
gress of time to the profound knowledge 
of thy ineffable wonders, deign by the 
virtue of these sacred words, that thou 
hast caused to be written by thy servant 
Moses on the mysterious tables, to bless 
and sanctify all my operations and 
undertakings: O Arabona, Jerablem, 
Jodadac, Zophiel, Eloy, Abraz. 


‘€ INVOCATION. 

*Come,celestial spirits, glittering with 
the rays of the sun, radiant spirits ever 
ready to obey the powerful voice of the 
great and supreme Tetragrammaton, 
come aid mein the operations I amabout 
to perform under the auspices of the 
torch of day, which the Creator has 
formed for the service of all nature. 
With that design I invoke ye. Be com- 
plaisant, and grant what I require of 
you in the name of him who Teaup 
pleased to bear the glurious names of 

Annoran, Adonais, Sabahoth. 


 CONJURATION, 

‘ Happy spirits, who have beencreated 
to see the face of him, who is seated on 
the cherubims, I conjure you, genii full 
of force, in the name of Sadai, Cados, 

heba, Zadai, Eloyn, and by the name 
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of the first light, which is the sun, to 
contribute to the full success of the ope- 
ration Iam about. Ionce more con- 
jure youto employ your virtue and power 
in keeping away the maleficent genii, 
who interrupt or avert the favourable 
influences from my operation. I again 
repeat my conjuration to you in virtue 
of the divine names of Abbaye, Radiel, 
Caracaza, Amadyal.” 

The affectation, Abbé Guyon re- 
marks, of terminating several of the 
names of the genii with the letter L, 
one of those which the sacred language 
gives to the Most High, was an im- 
piety that sometimes succeeded to the 
work of these cabalists, to punish them 
and increase their blind confidence in 
their magical operations. Agrippa 
(Book iii. chap. xxiv.) gives two very 
singular examples of this success, if 
they be true as he asserts they are— 
“1 saw,” says he, “ with my own eyes, 
a man who wrote upon virgin parch- 
ment the name of a sign of a certain 
spirit at the befitting hour of the moon. 
This he made a river frog to swallow, 
and after murmuring a few words, he 
threw the frog back into the river, 
which caused immediately a violent 
storm of wind, and hail, and rain. I 
saw the same person write the name 
and sign of another spirit at the hour 
of Mars, upon a piece of paper, which 
he tied to the neck of a crow, that he 
let fly, whilst he pronounced some 
words from the Scriptures, and in- 
stantly there arose from that point of 
the heavens to which the bird flew, a 
frightful black cloud, followed by the 
most appalling thunder.” 

Abbé Guyon, in the course of his 
treatise, refers to a very singular work 
by the celebrated ‘Tritheme, of the 
order of St. Benedict, and Abbot of 
Spanheim, who was looked upon, in 
the sixteenth century, as a devout and 
learned ecclesiastic. His work is en- 
titled, Stenographia, hoc est ars per 
occultam scripturam animi sui volun- 
tatem absentibus aperiendi certa. Tri- 
theme begins his book by affirming the 
reality of the invocation and evocation 
of the genii or spirits of the stars and 
the air. As one of the most efficient 
means of doing this, he gives a very fine 
prayer of his own composition, which 
contains all the economie of religion, 
and the first words of which are— 
Omnipotens sempiterne Deus. He 
states it to be an infallible means of 
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evoking whatever spirit may be named, 
who will carry a letter and communi- 
cate the evoker's thoughts to any one, 
in any place however distant, that may 
be wished. Should the results of this 
operation be as certain as Tritheme 
affirms them to be, the general adop- 
tion of such a cheap and rapid mode 
of correspondence, would prove a 
heavy blow and great discouragement 
to the new system of penny postage. 
The method confidently recommended 
by Tritheme is as follows: After 
having said the prayer already men- 
tioned, the celestial spirit will appear 
before you, when you will explain to 
him your intention, putting only a few 
significative words in your letter. You 
will command him to take it to the 
address, and he will instantly obey. 
When your friend receives it, he will 
repeat devoutly the same prayer turn- 
ing his face to the star then dominant 
in the heavens, or to that part of the 
world befitting the spirit, taking care 
to pronounce these words, Lamraton, 
Anoyr, and he will then, without fail, 
understand the message confided to 
the spirit. But as these spirits are 
not to be found every where, each 
having its peculiar dwelling or district, 
the Abbot Tritheme gives a method 
for discovering them, and making them 
hear you when you call. And this is 
by means of a diagram, composed of 
eight concentric circles, intersected by 
as many diametrical lines, which form 
sixteen spaces, that are to be filled up 
with several names, and which will 
point out the peculiar place of the 
spirit’s residence in the air, and you 
are to turn yourself towards the place 
of the spirit you wish to evoke. Tri- 
theme gives the names and signs, and 
explains the attributes and powers of 
these spirits, with as decided an assu- 
rance and precision, as if these parti- 
culars had formed part of holy writ, 
and he even enumerates how many 
subalterns these spirits have under 
them. The chiefs, who are to the 
number of sixteen, he places in the six- 
teen winds, to which latter he gives 
imaginary names, partly taken from 
the Hebrew, to embellish the mystery. 
The east wind is Parmasiel ; the south 
(Subsvlanus) is Padiel ; Eurus is Ca- 
muel ; Ewn Auster is Azeliel ; Auster, 
Barmiel, &c. 

Fearing, however, that these celes- 
tial letter-carriers might at times 
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prove negligent, or go astray on their 
journey, Tritheme describes another 
means of making known your thoughts 
to an absent friend, which is by making 
use of the images of the invoked spirits. 
‘“ Make,” he says, “a figure of wax, 
or a painting of Orifiel, who you will 
represent naked, with a long beard, 
holding a book in his right hand, and 
a pen in the other, and mounted upon 
amany-coloured bull. Whilst making 
or drawing this figure you will say— 
May this figure of the great Ori1eEL 
be perfect, accomplished, and fit to 
announce surely, faithfully, and com- 
pletely my intentions to my friend N. 
sonof N. Amen. Then write your 
own name upon the forehead of the 
figure with rose oil (U’/uile rosal), and 
upon its breast that of your friend, 
saying—Here is the figure of N. to 
whom I have made known my wishes by 
Orifiel,. angel of Saturn. Amen! 
Make after that a second image of 
Orifiel, upon the forehead of which 
write the word Morion, and upon the 
breast Traesda. Join these two images 
face to face, saying—Jn the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. Hear me, Orifiel, prince 
of the star of Saturn, I conjure you by 
the power of the Almighty to hear me. 
I command and order you, by the virtue 
of your own image, to go quickly and 
announce to N. sonof N. my wishes 
(here these wishes should be told in 
full to the spirit, adding) forget nothing 
of what I command you in the name of 
the Father, §c. You should then fold 
up these two images in a white linen 
cloth, and put them into an earthen 
vessel that is called by the Brahmins 
of India, Pharnat Abronda, which 
must be covered with a well-tanned skin, 
and then placed under the threshold 
of a door for twenty-four hours. 
Having accurately followed these direc- 
tions, you need not have the least doubt 
but that the morning after having done 
so your desire will be accomplished, 
and your friend be made fully acquainted 
with all you desired him to know. 
This is arare and precious secret that 
no one as yet has dared to make 
public. 

Upon this cabalistical method of 
conveying letters and intelligence Abbé 
Guyon makes the following obser- 
vations—“ Either Tritheme was a 
visionary or an impostor, or, if the 
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facts be true, which-both he and many 
others assert, then it follows that the 
devil took the forms of these spirits to 
do his behests, and what renders this 
last supposition at least probable is, 
that it is scarcely possible that the en- 
tire sect of cabalists, which existed so 
long a time, and always spoke of these 
apparitions as real, would have done 
so, had there not been something of 
truth and reality in many of the in- 
stances.” 

The manner, according to Agrippa, 
of forming cabalistical words, was to 
throw upon a table, representing a map 
of the world, with the divisions of the 
winds, the letters of the alphabet ; and 
of those which were found together in 
each division a word was formed. 
The words to be used in invoking Pa- 
diel, according to Tritheme, are— 
“‘ Padiel, aporsi, mesarpon, omerasy 
peludin, malpreano, condusen, ulearo, 
thersephi, bail, merphon, paroys, gobuli, 
mailthomoyon, il, teurtamarson, atrimy, 
lon, peatha, chasmi, carthiel, medoni, 
reabdo,” &c. “You will scarcely,” adds 
Tritheme, “have pronounced these 
words, before several genii will appear, 
and with an officious air take your 
letter, or receive any other orders you 
wish to give them, and set instantly 
about executing them.” 

Some other curious instances of the 
pretended resources of the cabalistic 
art may be found in the writings of 
Jean Bellot, curé of Millemonts, in 
the diocese of Chartres, who called 
himself ‘* Maitre aux Sciences divines 
et celertes.” It is evident from his 
treatises on cheromaney, and physiog- 
nomy, that no one could have more 
faith than he had in the reveries and 
practices of superstitious magic. He 
was so convinced of its efficacity, that 
after giving the most ridiculous, the 
most licentious, and the most criminal 
details, he invites those of his readers 
who may not have fully understood his 
books, to call upon him to receive fur- 
ther enlightenment. He concludes 
his art of preaching, which is based 
upon cabalistic principles, by deserib- 
ing a method for learning by heart, 
without much aid from the memory, a 
sermon. ‘This process, if as efficacious 
as the worthy Jean Bellot assert it to 
be, may prove a valuable secret to those 
[oon impromptu preachers, who 


appen not to be gifted with strong 
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powers of memory. The following is 
the process :— 

“It is necessary,” says the curé 
Bellot, “to begin the operation by 
reading what you propose to preach 
the next day. After having twice 
read it, you will bless your room with 
this prayer—‘ Benedicite, Domine, lo- 
cum istum, ut sit in eo sanctitas, caritas, 
mansuetudo, virtus, victoria per eum 
qui venturus est,’ &c. After this 
blessing, kneel down by your bed-side 
and repeat three times this prayer, 
which is the secret of secrets, gemma 
sacretorum—‘ Agios, Theos, hazama- 
giel, geguzan, sazaman, sathaman, 
geroomanthas, salathiel, nesomel, ma- 
gal unieghame, yazamir, zerjamasin ; 
hamamal, menanisza, delech, hazama- 
maloth, moy, pamaz, hanasuelnea, sa- 
cramonient, degonomaniz, aramachain, 
eedes, bacher, girtasomam, diseton, 
pailapathos, halitil, osachinan, machii ;’ 
and then—‘ Octerclemens angelorum 
Deus royer et invocate per sanctissi- 
mos angelos tuos Elyphamasay, Gelo- 
mieros, Gedobonay, Saromana, Elom- 
nia, et per angelos tuos quorum Deo 
conserata sunt omnia ut a nobis pro- 
ferri, non debeantque sunt hee.’” 

After this you make a drawing of 
your chamber on paper, marking it 
with the capitals A, B, C, D, E, to 
which must be added these others— 
X, P, N, K, 8, G, Y. You will then, 
after placing this paper in your bed, 
lie down upon it, after repeating a very 
long Latin prayer, and another in the 
morning on rising. ‘ This said and 
done,” adds the curé of Millemonts, 
‘all that you read, no matter how long, 
will be present to your mind, and you 
need not have the least fear of failure ; 
for even should you wish to omit some- 
thing, it will be no longer in your 
power. And by this means you will 
acquire by degrees (petit a petit) an 
extraordinary and perfect knowledge 
of your own genius, to the great in- 
crease of the glory of God, the love 
of your neighbour, and the edification 
of the church of Jesus Christ.” 

The following are short cuts to 
love and hatred, given by the worthy 
curé :— 

* To make people love each other, 
draw two figures embracing: to cause 
hatred, represent them in confusion 
and disputing upon a plate of constel- 
dated copper. If your intentions are 
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good, write the name of the person 


, upon the belly of the figure; if evil, 


write it upon the back, and add the 
name of the star which is then in the 
ascendant, and take care to keep re- 
peating, all the time you are making 
the figure, the imprecation you wish to 
fall upon your enemy. Some of these 
figures are hung round the neck, or 
worn upon other parts of the body, or 
carried in the pocket. Others are 
buried in the earth, or thrown into a 
river or fountain, placed on a mantel- 
piece, or attached to the branch of a 
tree. It is said that a magician in 
ancient Egypt made some wax figures 
so perfect, that according as he plunged 
them in the water, the enemy's fleet 
continued to sink gradually, and would 
have foundered, had not the magician 
drawn the wax figures out of the 
water.” 

The method Enchiridion, attributed, 
but without any good authority, to 
Pope Leo. IV., which was to preserve 
the reciter from all evil, and render 
him successful in all his undertakings, 
was a very long prayer in Latin, ac- 
companied by numberless signs of the 
cross. After invoking the aid of the 
Trinity, the Virgin, the saints, and 
angels, it goes on thus :— 

* O Adonay, per quem omnia liberata 
sunt, libera me ab omni malo. O Ado- 
nay, per quem omnia consolata sunt, 
consolate me. O Adonay, per quem 
omnia adjuta sunt, adjuva me in om- 
nibus. Libera mein nomine py Patris 
qui totum mundum creavit, &e. Ecce 
crucem de nostri Jesu Christi, fugite 
partes adverse, vicit leo de tribu Ju- 
de. Radix David. Alleluya [repeated 
three times.] O Agios, O Theos, Is- 
chiron, Athanatos, Deus 44 Abraham, 
Deus > Isaac, Deus 4 Jacob, De- 
us 5 Moysis mecum sit. Amen. An- 
gelus Michael, Angelus Gabriel, sint 
in adjutorium meum omnibus diebus, 
vite mee. Amen. Amedam > Tan- 
stos 44 Taustaso 44 Barochedio +4 
Elerzon 44 Maton + Igion 4 Eu- 
gan ' Fides (et ceteri quam pluries) 
intercedite pro me, Christus ab omni 
malo me defendat. Amen.” 

In 1498, the Faculty of Theology of 
Paris condemned the principles and 
operations of the cabalistical masters 
in twenty-eight propositions, qualifying 
them as tainted with error, magic, 
impiety, and idolatry. 
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Of the necromancers and magicians 
of the earlier and immediately subse- 
| ages of the Christian era, Abbé 

uyon has collected the following re- 
markable particulars :—The authors of 
the Recognitions, under the name of 
St. Clement, Pope Anastasius of Ni- 
cea, and others, inform us that Simon 
the magician sometimes caused a man 
to appear suspended in the air without 
any support; that he rendered himself 
invisible whenever he wished ; that he 
pierced stones as easily as mud; that 
he could change his form into that of 
a goat, a sheep, or a serpent; that he 
could make, in appearance, as much 
eoined money as he wished; that he 
used to order a scythe to cut down 
grass, which it did better than the 
most expert mowers; that he used to 
make statues step from their pedestals, 
and walk about and converse; that he 
changed stone into bread; that he 
sometimes appeared like Janus, with 
two faces; that he caused all manner 
of viands and dainties to appear upon 
a table, and then vanish immediately 
after; that at his bidding dishes filled 
with meat, and cups with drinks ap- 
proached his mouth; that ona certain 
occasion he was preceded or accom- 
panied by phantoms and spectres, who, 
he said, were the souls of those whom 
he had evoked, and whose names he 
repeated. 

Such was, in a similar way, a certain 
Diodorus, a famous Prestigeateur, who 
was looked upon almost as a god by the 
people of Catania, whose senses he had 
so fascinated that he made them believe 
that they saw him change men into 
beasts and beasts into men. Being 
imprisoned on a charge of sorcery, he 
vanished from the prison, and was 
seen the same day in Constantinople, 
whence he was brought back in chains 
by the spirit that had carried him 
there. He did not again quit the prison 
until his execution. 

Such, also, was the Jewish doctor, 
Sedecias, who, according to Tritheme, 
appeared at the court of Louis le Gros. 
He was so skilful in the art of pres. 
tiges, that he seemed to swallow up a 
horse and a cart-load of hay, he made 
them to disappear so suddenly. At 
other times he used to cut off a human 
head, feet, and hands, and shew them 


to a multitude of persons in a” basin, 
streaming with blood, and then replace 
them on the trunk from which they 
had been taken, without leaving any 
trace of a wound. He used to cause 
the singing of birds and the noise of a 
hunt to be heard in the air, as also 
the appearance of horse-racing and 
combats. He used also, in the middle 
of winter, to cause to appear in the 
court-yard of the palace a parterre, 
blooming with flowers. 

But superior to all others in the 
performance of these feats, was the in- 
comprehensible Ziton, who astonished 
and frightened all Germany, towards 
the close of the fourteenth century. 
Verceslaus, King of Bohemia and em- 
peror, had his court continually filled 
with magicians, whose prestiges and 
malefices formed his favourite amuse- 
ment. On his marriage with the Prin- 
cess Sophia, daughter of John Duke 
of Bavaria,* he invited a number of 
these magicians to his court, to divert 
the lords and the public by the exer- 
tions of their art and skill during the 
nuptial fétes. As such exhibitions 
were then much in vogue, the Duke of 
Bavaria brought with hima number of 
magicians also, but who were not by 
any means so skilful as those of the 
emperor. In a trial of skill between 
the ducal and imperial magicians, 
Ziton, the emperor's chief and favour- 
ite magician, ran at the most famous 
of his rivals, his mouth frightfully 
wide open, and with horrible cries 
swallowed, or appeared to swallow 
him, clothes and all, except his shoes, 
which he did not wish to eat, he said, 
because they were so dirty. The Bava- 
rian not re-appearing, nobody doubted 
but he had been swallowed; and of 
this they were still more firmly per- 
suaded, when Ziton said that, not being 
able to keep upon his stomach so 
heavy a morsel, he would go, in pre- 
sence of the court, and discharge it 
into a pond, or basin of water in the 
court-yard of the palace. Thither he 
went, and drew forth of the water, as 
if after having vomited him into it, 
the Bavarian, all dirty and dripping 
moisture, and brought him back igno- 
miniously into the saloon, covered 
with shame and ridicule. The Bava- 
rian magicians were so discounte. 


* Dubravuis Episc Olmusiensis rerum Boemicar : 1, xiii. 
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nanced and cowed by this adventure, 
that they did not dare to attempt any 
of their prestiges during the remainder 
of their stay at Prague. 

But the Bohemians exhibited all 
manner of marvellous operations, in 
which Ziton shone conspicuous above 
them all. Almost within the space of 
a moment he was seen to take all sorts 
of forms and shapes; sometimes he 
turned himself into a bronze statue ; 
at others, only his face or his head be- 
came bronze. At one instant he had 
on a silk dress; in the next, one of 
woollen; and then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, he was clothed in rags, after 
which he resumed his ordinary attire, 
without changing place, or moving 
his body or limbs. Boasting that his 
equipage was superior to that of the 
emperor, he prayed his majesty to have 
six of his best horses put to one of his 
carriages. This being done, Ziton 
harnessed two cocks to a carriage, 
which he himself drove, and made it 
go faster and longer than the em- 
peror’s carriage and six fleet horses. 
He caused to appear in the middle of a 
vast hall, in which the council were 
assembled, a kind of lake, in which he 
seemed to the eyes of the company to 
be swimming about. During the din- 
ner of the emperor and his royal 
guests and courtiers, he performed a 
hundred new and astonishing prestiges. 
Hestruck some mute, and made others 
motionless, in the most comical atti- 
tudes—one hand in a dish or a plate, 
or held to the mouth, or holding a 
glass half-way to their lips, but which 
they could carry no farther; and 
these things he repeated as often as he 
pleased. Sometimes he changed the 
arm of a man or a woman into a bul- 
lock’s or a horse’s leg; at others he 
would make them appear to have the 
branching horns of a stag on their 
heads. . Being out of money one day, 
he changed thirty bundles of hay into 
as many fat hogs, which he sold to a 
butcher, who took them to his house; 
but some time after, going into the 
place where he had put them, he found 
instead of the thirty pigs only thirty 
bundles of hay. 

After detailing these marvellous 
doings, Abbé Guyon remarks :—Such 
were the men in whose society the 

ater number of princes of the 
ourteenth and fifteenth centuries found 
delight and amusement, from which 


circumstance we can judge of their 
manners and religion. We may ima- 
gine the art of legerdemain and esca- 
motage carried to its highest point of 
delusion ; but even in its greatest per- 
fection, it never alone could enable 
any one to execute some of the changes 
and prestiges that we have been detail- 
ing, upon the testimony of a learned 
bishop, who narrates them as facts 
which were notorious in his time. St. 
Augustine’s explanation of similar 
prestiges is, that the objects and persons 
are not really changed, but that the 
devil has the power of fascinating our 
senses so far as to make these objects 
and persons appear to be changed to 
them. 

In treating of the subject of magic 
and sorcery, as professed and practised 
by the ancient necromancers before 
and during the commencement of the 
Christian era, Abbé Guyon states, 
that to evoke the dead, it was neces- 
sary for the necromancer to have the 
bones of some executed criminals. To 
get these they often risked their lives, 
rushing into the fires to drag away a 
half-consumed limb. Failing to pos- 
sess themselves of these abominable 
objects, they mutilated the dead bodies 
of their relations or friends, some por- 
tions of whose bodies, particularly the 
heads, they brought away with them 
for their sacrilegiousceremonies. What 
took place during these impious ope- 
rations was still more horrible. The 
necromancer, who was consulted upon 
some future event, or the discovery of 
some secret, began by erecting two 
altars, which he decked with black or 
deep-red stripes, or bandalettes. Close 
by the altars he dug a ditch, which 
was to be deeper than it was wide, and 
into which he put, up to the neck, a 
black bull, or a sheep of the same co- 
lour, which he gradually smothered, 
or buried alive, by heaping earth upon 
it; during which operation he mingled 
the sounds of his enchantments and 
evocations, made up of barbarous and 
unintelligible words, with the cries of 
the suffering and expiring animal ; 
and when the victim was on the point 
of dying, he cutits throat, letting the 
blood flow upon the ground. He then 
drew the carcase from the ditch, and, 
taking out its entrails, he walked with 
them three times round the altars, 
after which he placed them upon one 
of the altars, where there was a pile 
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of rotten or touchwood, to which he 
set fire; and from time to time he 
sprinkled it with wine, milk, honey, 
and oil. Whilst the body was con- 
suming, he continued to repeat his 
magical formula; after which he some- 
times replied to the questions put to 
him. I say sometimes, because it fre- 
quently happened that either the de- 
mon suggested no answer to him, or 
he could not imagine one himself, 
in which case the sacrifice was unsuc- 
cessful, and it became necessary to re- 
commence it. But then it became 
requisite to resort to still more hor- 
rible and appalling ceremonies. The 
necromancer did not, as in the former 
case, confine himself to the repetition 
of verses, magical words, incantations, 
and ordinary conjurations; but besides 
the frightful contortions into which he 
threw himself, he vociferated the most 
horrible imprecations against the gods 
of Olympus, against heaven, against 
earth, the elements—hoping to please, 
by these execrable profanations, the in- 
fernal divinities, and bring them to 
aid him. In place of the animals 
which he had immolated in the first 
experiment, he substituted men and 
pregnant women. These latter he 
ripped open to examine their entrails, 
as also those of their children, and try 
to discover thereby some knowledge of 
future events, or the answers to the 
questions put to him. 

It was on these occasions also that 
he made use of the bones of executed 
criminals and others, kept for this pur- 
pose, and which, with inconceivable 
fury, he tore with his teeth, wherever 
a fragment of the half-burned flesh of 
the malefactor still adhered to the 
bones. These horrors, even the mere 
reading of which is scarcely bearable, 
the pagans talked openly of, and with 
scarcely any feelings of repugnance. 
But to show that the accounts of these 
abominations were not derived from 
the vain imaginations of poets, or over- 
charged declamations of orators, it is 
only necessary to remind our readers 
of the abundant proofs of their reality 
that were found in the palaces of 
Carres and Antioch, where there were 
discovered wells, and chambers, and 
large chests, filled with the skeletons 
of men, women, and children, who had 
been massacred and dissected by the 
emperor Julian, the apostate, who was 
madly given up to that species of 


magic, by which he hoped to foresee 
what was to befall him, and facilitate 
the fortunate results of his enterprises. 
For to such inconceivable and deplo- 
rable folly, and crime, and cruelty was 
brought that fine genius, after his 
mental blindness and abandonment of 
the Christian religion. 

In what Abbé Guyon says of the 
talismans and charms used by real or 
pretended sorcerers, are the following 
rather ludicrous particulars—“ The 
rhodora was in high esteem as a remedy 
against inflammations, provided it was 
applied by three men of different 
nations, with their right hands upon 
the part affected, after which the 
patient was to spit three times in his 
left hand. It was impossible to exhibit 
more silliness than in the use made of 
reseda as a poultice to reduce tumours. 
On applying it, the physician was to 
repeat three times this formula or 
charm: Reseda morbos, reseda scisne, 
scisne quis hic pullos egerit? That is, 
Reseda,relieve diseases— Reseda, know 
you not what has brought these boils 
here? The triple repetition of these 
words was to be accompanied by a 
similar number of spittings.” 

Abbé Guyon terminates his treatise 
of the subject of magic, sorcery, &c. 
by narrating the following fact, of 
which he himseif was an eye-witness. 
He says—* I shall conclude this matter 
with the description of an experiment 
which I witnessed myself not less ex- 
traordinary than those told of the 
powers of the divining rod. The event 
took place in the house of a nobleman 
(bonne maison) in the presenee of ten 
or twelve persons, in the interval 
between playing at cards, and the an- 
nouncement of supper. We had often 
heard that Monsieur D ——, deeply in- 
terested in the affairs of the king, and 
who was one of the company, knew the 
manner of making the key turn. The 
ladies of the party requested of him to 
give them a proof of his power in that 
way. He consented, and took a prayer- 
book, containing the service of the 
mass, and opened it at that part of the 
evangelist St. John, where it is said, 
In principio erat verbum, and putting 
into this opening of the book a key, to 
about one third of its length, he closed 
the book upon it, and had it tied as 
tight as the company pleased with a 
piece of strong thread tape, knotted 
several times. The question proposed 
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to him was, to name the person who 
should have taken ten counters out of 
a purse that lay on the table. He 
quitted the room for a moment, during 
which time one of the company took 
the ten counters out of the purse. 
After returning to the room Monsieur 
D took up the book, which had 
remained upon the table, and held it 
suspended between the ends of his 
fingers, the ring of the key being 
underneath, and exposed to view. He 
then murmured some unknown words 
at which the company laughed, because 
they did not understand them, and re- 
peated the psalm Miserere, until he 
came to the verse, ecce enim veritatem 
dilexesti incerta et inculta sapientia 
tue manifestasti mihi. He then de- 





Tue little treatise whose title we have 
appended to this paper hds a double 
iin upon our attention :—first, as 
regarding the general importance of 
the matter itself; and, secondly, inas- 
much as the observations of one who 
has devoted a long and active expe- 
rience to the investigation of his sub- 
ject, cannot be without their interest 
and instruction. 

To determine the true seat of the 
power of the horse is the object of the 
first portion of Mr. Clarendon’s book ; 
and the grand fundamental doctrine 
which he professes to lay down is, that 
the propelling power resides in the 
hind-quarters, and then chiefly in the 
haunches. 


** All progressive motion,” says he, 
“in organised beings, is produced by 
the alternate contraction and extension 
of their propelling members. Whether 
the instrument of motion be the wing of 
the bird, the tail or fin of the fish, the 
annular process of the reptile, or the 
leg of the biped or quadruped, its effi- 
ciency equally depends on its being 
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sired the names of all those present to 
be pronounced aloud, and when the 
name of the person who had the coun- 
ters was uttered the key turned of itsel 
in the book, forced all the knots to 
give way, so that it was no longer held 
firm, but fell out of the book on the 
floor. Although we all felt certain 
that Monsieur D—— had no explicit 
pact with the demon, the company 
could not help being excited, agitated, 
and awed by what they had seen, and 
convinced that there was something 
supernatural (diabolique) in the expe- 
riment, when all the circumstances 
were considered. I have reason to 
know that Monsieur D some time 
after made a solemn promise never 
again to make use of this expedient.” , 





brought into contact with the resisting 
medium when in a state of contraction, 
so that the corresponding extension, 
when it takes place, necessarily forces 
the body forward in the direction of the 
least resistance. 'Thus the bird and the 
fish cleave a passage through their me- 
dia of air and water respectively, and 
thus all creatures which move on the 
surface of the earth, bring their pro- 
pellers to “the point of resistance ina 
contracted state, moving their weight 
forward with a velocity proportioned to 
the power exerted in the subsequent 
extension of the contracted members. 

** Now, in the case of a healthy horse, 
the fore-leg always comes to the ground 
in an extended state, all its bones, with 
the exception of those at the pastern 
joint, abutting on one another, in very 
nearly a straight line, from the point of 
the shoulder to the extremity of the leg ; 
so that being manifestly incapable of 
further extension, it must be concluded, 
on the principles just laid down, that it 
is equally incapable of exerting any 
propelling energy, and consequently 
that the only purpose it can serve is 
that of sustaining the weight of the in- 
cumbent fore-quarter during the succes- 
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sive advances of the hind-legs. Add to 
this the important consideration, that 
the bony structure of the fore-leg is 
joined to the rest of the frame by merely 
muscular attachments, calculated not to 
communicate impulse, but to break con- 
cussion; and I trust it will appear that 
we have sufficient grounds for justifying 
the conclusion, that the propelling power 
of the horse does not reside in the fore- 
legs. 

* But when we turn to the hind-legs, 
which, instead of being united by a 
flexible and elastic muscular attachment 
to the rest of the frame, are inserted 
into the extremity of the spinal column 
by connecting bones of large dimen- 
sions, and eminently calculated, from 
their direction, to communicate impulse 
to the whole figure, we find all the con- 
ditions requisite for the exertion of 
new energy present in a very 

igh degree. The limb is brought to 
the ground with all its parts in a high 
state of contraction, the shank-bone 
forming an angle with the upper leg- 
bone, or tibia, at the hock; the tibia 
forming an angle with the thigh-bone, or 
femur, at the stifle joint ; and the femur 
again forming another angle with the 
haunch-bone, or ischium, which last, as 
I have already observed, abuts directly 
on the lumbar vertebra, and is the im- 
mediate agent in conveying the impul- 
sive force of the hind-legs to that centre 
of the system. Here, then, we have a 
series of no less than three angles, not 
to speak of the elastic apparatus of the 
pastern, in the successive opening out of 
which, by the contraction of the limb at 
every stride, all the muscular energy of 
the fend-qomtees is called into play; 
and thus, the foot forming the point of 
resistance, the body of the animal, at 
every stretch of the hind-legs, is shot 
forward with a velocity proportioned to 
the amount of muscular action exerted 
in that process of extension.” 


Having thus clearly and beautifully 
established, upon the incontrovertible 
data of anatomy, that the propellin 
power of the animal is situated in, anit 
exercised by, the hind-quarters, he 
proceeds to explain the extent of that 
power, and the limits within which it 
can be exerted—the first of these, of 
course, being the natural conformation 
of the individual animal, 

It being’ proved that_the fore-legs 
are merely pillars to sustain weight, 
and to receive and support the centre 
of gravity, which is alternately ad- 
vancing and receding with the motion 
of the animal, we must look to the 
more or less acute angles at which the 


levers of the hind-quarters are inclined 
towtrds each other, for the extent of 
contraction of which they are capable. 
Hence the practised eye ranges over 
the entire symmetry, from the point of 
the haunch to the articulation of the 
pastern, with a view to the amount 
and the character of the power the 
animal is capable of exercising. The 
high haunch-bone and lengthy femur 
will characterise the speed of the racer ; 
the acute angle of this latter with the 
tibia, will denote the agile power which 
confers trotting action; while the 
requisites for slow draught will be 
the reverse of both, demanding less 
rapid and successive contractions, than 
strong muscular efforts to move shorter 
levers. 

In addition to the anatomical limits 
within which contraction takes place, 
the weight which the animal has to 
propel exercises a separate boundary 
to his action. 


** This point in the horse, according 
to the various proportions of the animal, 
is found more or less in advance of the 
flank, and commonly about the middle of 
the false ribs. Now it is plain, that in 
yroportion as the hind-leg is brought up 
ina higher state of contraction, the foot, 
which forms the point of resistance to 
the whole propelling apparatus, will be 
thrown, to a corresponding extent, far- 
ther forward, and so in an extreme case, 
such as we have supposed, will come to 
the ground considerably in advance of 
the centre of gravity. But when the 
weight is thus disposed behind the point 
of resistance, the exertion of power is 
calculated rather to lift than to propel 
it; and, consequently, if there were no 
other element to be taken into account 
in our calculations, we should conclude, 
on this branch of the subject, that the 
centre of gravity in the animal as he 
stands gave the limit of which we are 
in search; and when the animal is only 
beginning to progress, such is, in fact, 
the proper limit assigned to the advance 
of the hind-foot But so soonas motion 
commences, a new force comes into ope- 
ration in the momentum—compounded 
of the weight and velocity of the moving 
body—which of itself tends to carry the 
centre of gravity forward with an inde- 
pendent velocity geepenteened to the 
original speed by which it is generated.” 


Here we have a difficult problem 
expressed with neatness and simplicity, 
and one which, coupled with the for- 
mer, embraces the whole theory of the 
horse’s action. 
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is as it were a constant effort to over- 
take the flying centre of gravity, in 
which consists the degree of muscular 
action the animal is capable of. Should 
be overstrain wth the hind-quarter, 
injury and disease of the hock and 
haunch will supervene. Should he 
fall short in his action, an undue 
labour will be ‘thrown upon the fore- 
quarter, and the limbs intended solely 
for support and balance will be com- 
pelled to exercise a new function, ana- 
logous to the prehensile powers of 
other animals. That the horse is not 
suited to this, the most cursory glance 
at his anatomical structure will at 
once demonstrate; he is, consequently, 
obliged to fall back upon his instinct 
to supply this deficiency in his organi- 
zation ; and now let us see how this 
is accomplished. The fore-legs having 
assumed the function of propellers, 
“ become bent at the knee,” to enable 
them, by the slight angle thus in- 
curred, to give momentum forwards ; 
the immediate consequence of which 
is, the animal becomes insecure and a 
stumbler. The flexor muscles of the 
leg, no longer called into action as 
before, waste and degencrate, and the 
pace subsides into aslipshod, shambling 
gait, as unseemly. as it is dangerous. 
But, again, this bending of the knee 
diminishes the height of the animal 
before, and thus subjects him to a 
greater share of any imposed weight. 
To remedy this inconvenience, he. is 
put upon a new effort of his instinct, 
but, like the former, it is one which 
only hastens his ruin. ‘‘ By straighten- 
ing out his pastern, he throws himself 
upon the toe,” which doubles the risk 
of stumbling, and lays foundation for 
most of the serious diseases to which 
the fore-leg and foot are liable. Here, 
too, the flexor muscles are totally 
inoperative ; and as in the case of our 
young fashionables, whose high-heeled 
boots deprive of any calves to their 
legs, the same position of the foot 
suffers the muscle to be absorbed from 
inaction. But the mischief goes farther. 
The pastern, intended to act as an 
oblique spring between the leg and 
foot, to diminish concussion, becomes 
a direct prolongation of the shank, and 
communicates every shock of the hoof 
to the muscles of the shoulder, and 
hence ensues all that train of maladies 
which begins at contraction of the 
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hoof, inflamed ligaments, disease of 
the navicular bone, splints, &c. to the 
very shoulder itself, whose loose and 
rocking motion will at last proclaim 
the triumph of disorganization ; and 
again— 


** The evil does not rest here. This 
bending of the knee and straighten- 
ing of the pasterns necessarily throws 
the fore-feet backward: these now 
standing in the way of the hind-fvet, 
the latter also fall back from their pro- 
per position, thus aggravating the evil 
already existing, by throwing a still 
farther .burthen on the fore-feet, which 
again yielding to thefincreased bending 
of the knees and greater erectness of 
the pasterns, called for by the increasing 
necessity for finding some progressive 
— independent of the true propel- 
ers, creep back a little farther, and 
push the hind-feet more and more from 
their true place; till the latter, no 
longer resting flat on the ground under 
an oblique pastern, but propped on the 
toes with the pastern extended simi- 
larly to the ‘fore-feet, become liable to 
precisely the same evils; only that those 
bony deposits, which are the invariable 
accompaniments of concussion, taking 
the form of splints in the shank-bone of 
the fore-leg, assume the more for- 
midable character of spavin in the joint 
of the hock.” 


Having now shown clearly, as we 
trust our readers will allow, that not 
only are the powers of the horse resi- 
dent in the hind-quarters, but that any 
effort to dislodge or alter the seat of 
this operation will be followed by in- 
jury and disease, our author pro- 
ceeds to show that to the due equi- 
poise and performance of his motions, 
the animal is indebted for all the good 
qualities for which he is frequently 
commended ; even the mouth of * the 
best snaffled” hunter being nothing 
more than the natural and inevitable 
influence of the position of the head, 
as modified by the muscles of the neck 
and forehand, which again are de- 
pendent on the haunch being brought 
well forward, and the animal being, as 
it is called “ collected.” 

We ourselves well remember, re- 
ceiving, many years ago, from the 
author of this treatise, a lesson on 
this subject which, though, doubtless, 
he has forgotten, we have great plea- 
sure in proving has not slipped our 
memory. It was in a case of cutting, 
as it is called, or interfering, where 
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the one fore foot, by constantly touch- 
ing the other leg above the pastern, 
had produced a deep and troublesome 
wound, and subsequently a lameness, 
for which all the farrier’s skill and 
shoeing were in vain exercised; and, 
although we had thin shoes and 
thick shoes, deep shoes and half 
shoes, and no shoes, the evil re- 
mained, and. bade fair to render a 
valuable animal perfectly useless. 

Mr. Clarendon, when consulted, 
paid little, indeed no attention to the 
seat of the injury, but, we confess very 
much to our surprise, took special 
pains to examine the bitting, and at 
once proclaimed that the lameness 
arose from a callosity on one side of 
the mouth, by which the horse tra- 
velled obliquely, and cut himself. The 
explanation was simple, and in less 
than a week the animal was cured. 

Here then we see the converse of 
his proposition, and the mouth is 
shown to influence the action, evidenc- 
ing the necessity which invariably sub- 
sists between the action of the horse 
and this amenability to the bridle. 

We must now conclude our obser- 
vations on a subject, which, whatever 
attraction it may have for some of our 
readers, many may suppose we have 
dwelt upon at too great length. We 
would willingly follow Mr. Clarendon 
into the chapter on draught, wherein he 
opposes himself stoutly to the notion, 
that the bearing-rein is an impediment 
to the carriage-horse: not that we ex- 
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actly concur in the whole force of his 
reasoning on this subject. Any one 
who has witnessed the small diligence- 
horses of France and Germany as- 
cending steep hills with a weighty and 
cumbrous vehicle behind them, and 
who has seen them wagging their heads 
along near the earth, or leaning forward 
on the collars their entire weight fre- 
quently for some seconds, it being a 
question which is to give way, the team 
or the vehicle, must feel strong doubts 
how far mere muscular efforts of the 
hind-quarters would accomplish this 
act, combined of weight and power. 
The instance of the recruit, too, to 
which Mr. Clarendon more than once 
alludes in his work, will not seem quite 
in his favour on this point; the bent 
attitude and stooped shoulders with 
which a man mounts a rising ground, 
is a strong illustration of the additional 
power acquired by throwing the centre 
of gravity forwards; but upon this 
question it is not our intention to 
dwell, and we would merely add, that 
any one interested in the subject of 
which he treats, and we are happy td 
think this includes a large class in our 
country, should not be without a 
volume which, in something more than 
sixty pages, contains a mass of infor- 
mation and instruction, conveyed in a 
manner not only most agreeable to the 
readers, but highly creditable to the 
science, taste, and literary ability of its 
author. 
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In one of the Pythian odes of Pindar 
there is a passage of singular beauty, 
in which the poet, celebrating the vic- 
tory of Hippocles at the games of 
Argos, dwells with delight on the cir- 
cumstance that the father of the 
young conqueror had twice borne awa 
the Olympic wreath. They had bot 
been led, says the poet, by the impulse 
of the same Celestial Power; and he 
adds, that higher felicity is not attain- 
able on earth than that which a father 
80 honoured must feel in the triumphs 
of his son. Higher felicity, indeed, 
and better triumphs can be imagined, 
but only in the islands of the blessed, 
where, under serener skies, the delights 
of song and the excitement of bolder 
adventures, for which the contests and 
victories of earth are but preparatory, 
still occupy the hearts of the virtuous 
and the brave. The passage is one of 
those which we regret that Heber, the 
only poet who has, in our language, at 
all approached the tone of Pindar, has 
not imitated. The transition, in Pin- 
dar, from the triumphs of the athlete 
or charioteer on earth to the imperish- 
able joys of that world beyond the 
earth, to which his fancy pursued the 
better spirits, whom discipline here had 
prepared for its enjoyment, is proof 
that something like the thought which 
Paul is so fond of dwelling upon, had 
sed through Pindar’s mind, and that 
e, too, felt the contrast of the cor- 
ruptible and incorruptible crown. In 
what entire relief would Heber have 
brought out such a conception as this. 
How would he have delighted to ex- 
hibit the perfect sympathy in which 
the pursuit of the same objects must 
unite a father and son, under such 
circumstances as Pindar describes; 
and how much more beautiful than 


* Song of Faith, Devout Exercises, and Sonnets. 


London: Pickering, 1842. 
Julian the Apostate. 
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this conception is the reality which is 
here presented to the eye, in the exhi- 
bition of the poets whose works now 
claim our attention. De Vere, the 
author of “the Waldenses,” is the son 
of Sir Aubrey de Vere, the author of 
the other volumes of poetry, the names 
of which are prefixed to this article. 

The elder De Vere has ere now 
been known in the world of letters. 
The tragedies of Julian the Apostate 
and the Duke of Mercia had no incon- 
siderable reputation; but a poet's 
fame is often delayed by accidents, 
which, all unpoetical as they are, have 
serious effects, not alone on the for- 
tunes, but the character, of literary 
men. The early editions of Cole- 
ridge’s prose works were sold at the 
price of waste paper, in consequence 
of his publisher's bankruptcy; and it 
was the misfortune of Sir Aubrey de 
Vere that his early poems were pub- 
lished by fashionable booksellers, who 
failed after a year or two of showy 
trade. A book, warehoused in some 
insolvent’s lumber-room, is actual ruin 
to an author. The public become 
familiar with a name, and know no- 
thing of the works; The books, for 
a while, cannot be obtained at any 
price, are then thrown upon the mar- 
ket for little or nothing, again disap- 
pear from circulation, and are almost 
beyond the reach of any favourable 
accident doing them service. Such 
was the history of Coleridge’s Friend ; 
such the history of his Zapolya; and 
such is the history of Sir Aubrey de 
Vere’s earlier publications. To him- 
self he owes it that these volumes be 
reprinted; or, at least, that the smaller 
poems, originally printed with the 
Duke of Mercia, be again brought 
before the public. 


By Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart- 


London: Warren, 1822. 
Mercia. London: Hurst and Robinson, 1823. 


The Waldenses, or the Fall of Rora, with other Poems. By Aubrey de Vere. 


Oxford: Parker, 1842. 
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The earliest poem of the elder De 
Vere which we have seen, was written 
some eight and twenty years ago, and 
it gave evidence not alone of high 
poetical power, but of long and as- 
siduous cultivation of an art, in which 
no man, whatever be his genius, or 
whatever be his mastery over the forms 
of expression, can hope to succeed 
without intense and continued applica- 
tion. With all our great poets, their 
triumphs have been the reward, not 
of occasional and desultory effort, but 
of a life given to the one object. It is 
no answer to this, to point to the early 
poems of Pope and Cowley; it is no 
answer, to mention the interruptions in 
which the activity of middle life has 
for a while seemed to remove the true 
poet from his proper pursuits. There 
is no instance in which the poems of 
boyhood would have a chance of being 
so remembered, as to be properly a 
part of the literature of a nation, were 
it not for their being associated with 
the works of the maturer age of the 
writer ; and theinterruptions of middle 
life, asinthe remarkable case of Milton, 
present but a seeming exception. But 
this is a question into which we cannot 
now enter, and which cannot be dis- 
posed of in a parenthesis. The elder 
de Vere’s first published poem, was an 
Ode to the Duchess of Angouleme. 
We have not seen it since the period 
of its publication, and yet some pas- 
sages of it still linger in our memory. 
At that hour it was impossible that the 
chivalrous spirit of the poet should not 
have sympathised throughout with the 
family so strangely restored, and again 
so strangely and suddenly dispossessed 
of their paternal throne; for the Ode 
was addressed to the Duchess at the 
commencement of Buonaparte’s second 
reign—the hundred days. We have 
been unable to obtain a copy of the 
Ode, but venture to give what is pro- 
bably an imperfect copy of two very 
remarkable stanzas. 


Foul rebel! did no tongue defy, 
No arm thy desperate march op- 
pose? 
And, Louis, wert thou doomed to fly 
*Mid coward friends, and pitying 
foes ? 

Oh! better to have braved the strife, 
The tyrant’s frown, th’ assassin’s knife, 
Mournfully in royal state enthroned, 
Thy lost devoted race, and faithful peers 

around. 
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So erst, still in misfortune great, 
Sternly composed, calm in despair, 
So erst Rome’s awful senate sate, 
Nor raised an arm, nor breathed a 
prayer. 
Dauntless they sate, tho’ wild at hand, 
Barbarians stormed with fire and brand, 
Immoveable, to Fate resigned ; 
Rome was triumphant still, in her un- 
conquered mind. 


Sir Aubrey de Vere’s next poem 
was Julian the Apostate. The forms 
in which the conceptions of a young 
poet are thrown, are almost necessarily 
suggested by the fashion of the day, or 
by the accidental influence of some 
particular work which engages the 
imagination strongly. Shelley, a poet 
of the very highest original power, 
first claimed public attention, by poems 
in which Southey was closely imitated ; 
and we think it probable from the 
opening passages of Sir Aubrey de 
Vere’s poem, and from the general ar- 
rangement of the whole work—which 
is, after all, rather a series of imaginary 
conversations, than properly a drama— 
that Coleridge’s “ Remorse,” and Mill- 
man’s works in eloquent blank-verse 
dialogue, suggested the mould which 
* Julian” has assumed. 

* Julian” has all the faults, and 
much of the beauty which might be 
expected from a very young man deal- 
ing with such a subject. The scene 
with which the fortunes of the house 
of Constantine terminated, closing 
with the death of Julian, in his effort 
to restore heathenism, is, perhaps, the 
very noblest subject for a great poem 
that history presents, and, should Sir 
Aubrey de Vere now deal again with 
it, we have no doubt that the result 
would be the production of a work 
distinguished in our literature, and— 
should he adopt the form of epic nar- 
rative, to which his genius seems more 
adapted than to the drama—likely to 
be permanent. In the poem whieh he 
has published, his conception of Julian 
is, perhaps, true; but it has the fault of 
representing Julian too much the erea- 


-ture of the circumstances in which he 


is placed, and of the artful persons 
round him. Sir Aubrey shrank from 
giving to Julian a defined object, and 
the baseness of Maximus is wholly un- 
relieved. The female characters are 
more successfully sketched, but they 
are without influence. Could “ Julian” 
be regarded not as 4 poem, but as a 
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succession of poems, each would be in 
the highest degree effective ; but we 
can trace no other connection between 
the scenes than that Julian is a part 
of all. 

The poem opens at that period of 
Julian’s story where his renunciation 
of Christianity has already taken place. 
He is, at the moment, flushed with 
victory, but his successes awaken the 
jealousy of the emperor Constantine, 
and he is recalled. The event is as 
might be anticipated. Julian’s soldiers 
will not allow the mandate to be obeyed, 
and they proclaim Julian emperor. 


* At this period,” says the poet, ‘‘my 
drama commences ; for I have not dared 
to detail in language the progress of 
impiety, or to array the arguments that 
seduced a Christian from his God.” 


The first scenes describe Julian’s 
initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries. 
The scene is the Cavern of Eleusis— 
Time, night. The soliloquy of Ju- 
lian, with which the piece opens, is 
admirable— 


Oh, ye mysterious and invisible beings 

That throng this palpable darkness, and 
do give 

These tombs of earth awful vitality ! 

I hear the rushing of your sightless 
wings 

Sweep with an unimaginable speed 

Around this mortal substance! vault of 
darkness, 

Thou gloomy mother of all hideous 
shadows, 

oe is pregnant with a phantom 
ife ;- 

Thy vast receptacles are filled with 
breathings, 

Cold expirations that stir up my hair, 

And cling to my damp forehead. Haply 
I stand 

Within the portal of eternity ; 

Amid Death's heavy atmosphere envi- 
roned 

By the incorporeal essence of past life, 

And souls that wait their advent ! awful 
beings ! 

Impetuous and incessant travellers! 

Swift. couriers of two worlds! Con- 
necting stream 

ae, corruptible man and the pure 

_— gods!" 

Here I confront you, firm, yet not un- 
moved. 

Oh, ye inscrutable company, vast tide 

Of spirits, in your mighty ebb and flow, 

Here in the midst of you I stand and 

shrink not ! 
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These contemplationsare interrupted 
by the appearance of the chief priest, 
Maximus, who leads him to the inte- 
rior of the cavern, 


MAXIMUS. 

Tread softly and with reverence. 
are now 

Before a present Deity. These halls 

Are unprofaned with human workman- 
ship ; 

All that thou see’st—these fretted roofs, 
high-arching 

From their vast pillars, those broad 
coigns and friezes, 

And sculptured pomp grotesque, and 
aaa floors, 

And roofs of pendulous crystal; these 
are all 

Nature's primeval architecture. 


We 


JULIAN, 
Gods ! 
How glorious are ye in your earthly 
dwelling ! 
There let me kneel ! 


MAXIMUS. 


Julian, dost thou believe 

The mystery of that world of spirits 
divine— 

The everlasting conclave whosit throned 

In heaven, and rule the air, and earth, 
and waters ; 

Ay, and the penal caverns of deep 
hell ? 

The sublimated essences, whence man 

Takes his mixed characters of good and 
evil. 

Imperfect amidst perfection ? 


JULIAN. 


Pray you pardon me: 
My soul is like a steed in act to spring— 
Hot expectation swelling every vein, 
The course before him, and the goal in 
sight. 
This is no place to lecture points ab- 


struse. 
I stand at gaze. Who shall withhold 
me? 
MAXIMUS. 
Boy! 


Thy mettle shall be tried. Who slew 
thy father ? 

Knock at thy heart, and ask what ven- 
geance says. 

Ha! does the light beam on thee ? Thou 
art busy 

Now with ten thousand thronging 
thoughts dim gliding 

Before the glass of apt imagination ; 

Dost start ? 
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At the extremity of the cavern is an 
altar, on which a scroll is lying. Two 
priests are standing at each side. They, 
however, take no part in the conver- 
sation. Maximus continues to urge 
upon Julian every motive likely to 
make him sign the death-warrant of 
Constantine, which it appears is the 
parchment scroll lying prepared on the 
altar. Julian’s wavering resolution is 
at last overcome, and there is much 
eloquence in Maximus’s adjuration— 


Oh, thou 

Great spirit, that dost haunt thesesacred 
caves, 

And fillest with vengeance my unshrink- 
ing soul, 

Even as a sacrificial cup with blood, 
deign visit 

His fainting resolution ; and light up 

His veins and vaulting mind, with thine 
own lightning. 

Julian, must all our wrongs die unre- 
venged ? 

What! in the very presence of the 

ods, 

Wilt thou renounce their delegation ? 
Go! 

Go! bind the chains thou’st sworn to 
sever! Go, 

Fawn at the despot’s foot-stool! sup- 

licate 

Pardon, and say—‘ Behold thine ene- 
mies |” 

There is no middle course. 
must mount 

On his neck or ours; or, failing both, 

Die, like thy father, and be so forgotten. 

Ah! art thou moved? that name hath 
stirred thee up 

With memory of intolerable wrong. 

Think of his bleeding corpse, crushed 
by that boar, 

That broke into his vineyard and as- 
sailed him, 

Even as he sate in sunny confidence 

In the sweet garden of his family, 

With all his flowers around him, and no 
thought 

But of domestic love and privacy. 

Behold his spouting wounds, his dying 
eyes, 

His moveless, voiceless lips; thy mad- 
dening mother, 

With her fixed look ; the murderer o’er 
his prey, 

And turning from his victim and his 
vengeance 

With the cold languor of satiety. 

Think ‘on it all, and thou, like Hannibal, 

Lifting thy little hands, vowing re- 
venge ! 


Thy steps 


The chief priest's speech is conti- 
nued, with some interruptions from 
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Julian. It closes with savage impre- 
cations against Constantine. In the 
midst of these imprecations, the priests 
bring forward the altar and the parch- 
ment, upon a signal from Maximus. 


MAXIMUS. 
Thou art thyself again! Now, Julian, 
now 
While the divine wrath triumphs in thy 
veins 
Be thy great curse accomplished. Take 
this pen ; 
His _ is in this scroll—sign and he 
ies. 


Julian eagerly signs— Maximus gives 
the scroll to a priest, who departs with 
it instantly. The passage that follows 
is exceedingly beautiful. 


Now are the gods of Rome avenged |— 
Constantius, 

Thy hours are numbered—these few 
lines had slain thee. 

Thou art arraigned and judged. Thy 
power gone ~ 

Like a forgotten storm! 
art not. 


Thou wert and 


He sees Julian’s agitation, and ex- 
claims— 


But how is this, my sovereign ? 
dost thou look 

So pallid, and thus gaze on vacant air? 

Thy foot is in the flood—fear not to 
trust 

Thy bark upon the mountain wave; 
twill bear thee 

With thy magnificent freightage, to fair 
shores 

And happy harbours. 


Why 


Fear it not. 


JULIAN. 
I—fear ! 
It is a word unwritten in my heart ! 
But something—(a delusion of the brain) 
Something hath shook me: As I signed 
just now, 
A form of mild and melancholy beauty 
Stood by my side and frowned. When 
I had signed, 
I looked—the place was void ! 
lieve 
That shape my guardian spirit and good 
genius ; 
And that he hath past from me! 


I do be- 


The next scenes represent the sol- 
diery proclaiming Julian emperor ; 
and we have him soon after exhibited 
in the triumph of victory—but, in 
every scene, unsatisfied, and all moral 
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power gone. The death of Constan- 
tius is affectingly pictured, and there 
seemsa momentary hope of Julian's bet- 
ter nature returning ; but Maximus, his 
evil genius, is still at his side, and ge- 
nerous thoughts, which every now and 
then arise, are each day more and more 
owerless. An interview, which Ju- 
ian cannot refuse to his old tutor, 
Mark, the bishop of Arethusa, is so 
managed by Maximus as to be utterly 
ineffective in aiding the purposes for 
which it is sought, and some ambi- 
guous words of the emperor's, uttered 
in impatience, are translated by the 
high priest into a sentence warranting 
the execution of Mark. It is impus- 
sible to read the play without feeling 
that the poet regards the apostate as 
given over, body and soul, to some de- 
moniac power, and in this view the 
latter scenes of the drama are equal 
to any thing in the fate-dramas of the 
modern German school, most of which 
are of much later date than the drama 
of Julian. We must quote a passage. 
The scene is the Persian camp, and pre- 
sents Sapor, with Meranes, Nohor- 
dates, generals of his army—officers— 
satraps—after the victory. 


SAPOR. 


Hath Julian ’seaped ? 

then, this sea of slaughter 

Is a vain deluge. Dastards ! 
set 

My heart on caging this vile Roman 
braggart 

Like a wild panther. 
shown the world 

How wild beasts may be tamed. 

Curse on ye, dastards! did I not com- 
mand 

All sacrifice, all lavish waste of life, 

Dead or alive to take him ? 


Nay, 
I had 


’"T would have 


© 7 7 . . . . 


Where is his head ? 
If ye have killed him, where is his head ? 
~ I tell ye, 

I would have had it stuffed with pre- 
cious spices, 

And stuck upon a pole within my 
chamber, 

And solaced me with daily contempla- 
tion ; 

Ay, laughed to see death incorrup- 
tible ! 

Thus wouldI make my enemy im- 
mortal ! 


A wounded officer is brought in; 
and, after some impatient interruptions 
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from Sapor, succeeds in describing 
Julian’s bearing in his last battle— 


I stood beneath a rock—a jutting rock, 

That screened the plain on whieh his 
vanguard formed ; 

Thither he came, and that proud woman 
with him— 

The Macedonian Queen, Eusebia, 

Armed like Bellona. He was calm and 
solemn : 

She, too, was pale—her white lips were 
compressed ; 

While her quick eyes glanced round, 
*neath lowering brows, 

Half vengeance, half despair. Just then 
they parted : 

He sprang upon his horse. 


NOHORDATES, 


I marked the despot ; 

Even like an arrow on the wind he rode 

His winged courser, and with noble 
daring, 

Swept with his chivalrous escort past 
our front, 

Even at the stormy edge of chafing 
battle. 

Our arrows touched him not—his life 
was charmed ! 

Sudden he reined his horse up, raised 
his helmet, 

And, shouting thrice aloud, waved his 
bare hand. 

A chosen troop rushed forward—then 
he turned 

Hiis charger round, and in short circle 
wheeling, 

With a loud ery triumphantly rushed 


on us. 


MERANES, 


He seemed a superhuman presence, 
fraught 

With an unearthly valour, demon frenzy. 

A fiend was surely in his heart and 
arm— 

Satanic majesty was in his eye. 

The war-mist rolling round him; his 
keen sword 

Flashed like hot lightning, bright and 
terrible— 

He seemed as moving in a thunder. 
cloud. 


NOHORDATES, 
And that black horse—a hellish birth 


was he, too. 

I saw his gaping nostrils red with fire : 

A foam of gore he tossed from his dark 
jaws ; 

In his reverted eyes blazed swarthy 
flames. 

His proud hoofs, as they pawed the air,’ 
and struck 
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Sparks from the spurned earth, seemed 
shod in hell 
With penal steel. 


MERANES, 
*T was so; and his sad bearing, 
When some good sword struck his 
crowned helmet off, 
Did well become that thought. His 
teeth were clenched, 
His checks were bloodless, and his hol- 
low eyes 
Dark with accumulated agony. 
Yet were his features passionless; a 
calm 
And terrible despair, a marble stillness, 
(As if some inward fire had charred his 
heart, ) 
Looked out from him, immoveable. 
Most awful! 
Dread contrast with the tempest of that 
hour | 


SAPOR. 
Why, this is well; though somewhat 


more of praise, 
Haply, than he deserves. Yet does his 
fame 


Augment our glory. 


The next and closing scene of the 
drama shows us the imperial tent, and 
Julian borne in wounded. 


HORMISDAS, 
Sofi he bleeds at every step : death's 
ew, 
The clammy witness of these mortal 
angs, 
Stands cold upon his forehead. Hold— 
his eye, 
Within the half-shut lid, looks dim and 
frozen ; 
The hand that held so fast relaxes: 
hold— 
He dies. 
NEVITTA, 


Nay, let me look upon him—softly, 

He is not dead; so lay him down, The 
motion 

Just gave a momentary faintness—see, 

The ray is not extinguished in his eye, 

There’s colour on the lip. 


HORMISDAS. 
He makes a sign— 
Soldier, go fetch some water in your 


helmet— 
See it be clear from blood. 


EUSEBIA. 
Where is the emperor ? 
Where is my Julian ? 
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HORMISDAS. 
See him there ! 


EUSEBIA. 
Woe! woe! 
Look on me! look on me! Julian~ 
hear me! 
Julian !—Augustus !—Cesar ! 


NEVITTA. 
These are names 
Breathed in adeaf ear: music that hath 
lost 
All concord, all imagined harmony 
For Death’s decaying intellect, 
(Soldiers bring water—JuLtan drinks.) 


(JULIAN leans forward with a fixed look.) 


JULIAN. 
How many of ye stand around me? 
Late 
I saw but three, 


EUSEBIA, - 


There are no more: Nevitta, 
Hormisdas, and myself, 


JULIAN. 


There is a fourth ; 

Look, don’t you see him?—shadowy— 
look—there—there— 

He comes to me. Thou supernatural 
shape! 

Vast! gloomy! silent! undefinable! 

I saw thee at Eleusis. Thou did’st 
look 

Last night upon my troubled sleep: I 
heard 

Thy rustling folds departing. Still and 
dark 

Is the dread meaning of thine awful 
eye! 

Art thou the spirit of judgment, that 
dost write 

Man’s doom upon the adamantine rock ; 

Or, with thy basilisk presence, dost thou 
come, * 

Wrath-executing minister! to watch 

Lost souls, just flitting from the gates 
of life ? 

Speak to me—speak to me ! 

(He sinks back into a stupor:) 


NEVITTA. 
His senses wander, 
It is most awful, Saw you aught, 
My lord? 


HORMISDAS. 
No, nothing ; yet methink a rustling 
past us— 
A swift division of the air—a sound 


As of departing wings. 
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JULIAN (recovering). 


Eusebia ! 

Thou art the last tie that I have on 
earth ; 

Would look on thee once again—thy fea- 
tures 

Remind me of past happiness; no 
matter, 

I fashioned my own fortunes. Turn 
me—so— 

Turn me upon my side; ’tis well; I'm 
easier. 

The blood flows freely now; my pains 
are deadened. 


Come near, I’m somewhat numbed and 
heavy—heavy ; 

Cold—very cold, and dark, Eusebia! 

Give me some air—breath, breath, some 
air, some air. 

Bear me where I can see the sun. 


(They bring Juttan forward, he fixes 
his eye upward.) 
Oh, Galilean, thou hast conquered me ! 


The chief fault which we venture to 
find with this drama, is redundancy of 
language. The story which is told 
of a great poet, employing the morn- 
ing, which he regarded as the time most 
favourable to his inspirations, in com- 
position, and passing the rest of the day 
in abridging to a fourth of their original 
compass the works of the morning 
hours, would be a profitable example 
to a young poet. Itis not enough 
that style shall express the poet's 
thought, but that thought should be 
expressed with precision, to have any 
chance of satisfying the demands of 
the writer himself, when a few years 
shall have made him less tolerant of 
ambitious ornaments. In spite of 
powers of language very unusual, 
Southey’s Asiatic pomp of words 
greatly deforms his larger poems. 
We are unable to account for the 
fact, that a writer whose prose style 
is so pure, should have indulged in 
this fault, which is even more remark- 
able in his Roderick, than in his early 
poems. Sir Aubrey de Vere has the 
advantage ofa richer (though a less 
copious) vocabulary, and of a better 
ear than Southey, and to this, perhaps, 
it is owing, that the faults of Julian 
are less offensive than those of the 
« Jaurel-honouring laureate.” Sir Au- 
brey de Vere’s next publication, the 
Duke of Mercia, is in a style much 
more condensed and vigorous than 
Julian, and manifests in every respect 
increased power; but it is a Saxon 





story, and no poet has yet been able 
to create the slightest interest for the 
kites and crows of the heptarchy, 
and neither poet nor historian has 

et succeeded in engaging any serious 
interest for the alderman kings or 
shavelings, before the Conqueror'’s 
time. Alfred is alone in those early 
days, and if his fame depended on his 
poets, heaven help him, say we. The 
Duke of Mercia is on a_ subject, 
in which it is absolutely impossible 
to sympathize; but Sir Aubrey’s Ed- 
gars, and Edrics, and Edwys, are 
as good as Mason’s or Millman’s. It 
is plain that the Duke of Mercia is 
not a favourite poem of ours, but we 
scarce know any poems more beautiful 
than those published in the same volume 
with it. The opening stanzas of the 
Lamentation of Ireland, might almost 
have been written by Spenser, or by 
Spenser’s happiest imitator, Mickle, 
the translator of the Lusiad; but we 
pass to a poem written in a more 
cheerful tone, and describing a dream 
of happiness which we believe has been 
more fully realised than such wishes 
often are. 


A POET'S HOME. 


T ask not stately palaces— 

Mine be a cottage closed with trees, 

Airy, yet sheltered, on a slope 

Whence the eye may range with hope— 

A poet's nest, with alleys rm 

High-terraced walks and glades be- 
tween: 

Let roses and each climbing flower 

Hang round my white walls like a 

ower— 

Before my porch a bright parterre, 

With biooming shrubs that scent the 
air ; 

While trees of every flower and leaf 

Group thickly round in dark relief. 

Give to my books a spacious room 

Thro’ green leaves lit (a sunny gloom ) 

With one deep window in a bow 

To catch the various scenes below ; 

The winding stream, the cultured vale, 

The meadows “edged with poplars pale,” 

The manor-house, the spire, the town, 

With gardens green and stubbles brown ; 

The sparkling mill and shadowy bridge, 

And stern o’er all, yon mountain ridge, 

Thrusting from each jutting rock 

The giant antlers of the oak, 

And bathing in yon sunny lake 

The shadow of his purple peak. 


Such be my home—love’s wedded smile 
Making life blest and holy ; while 


eo 


> bee 


~ oll 
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Sporting their kindred flowers among 

e watch our bright-faced infant 
throng— 

Or, mid a group of faithful friends 

(When the light of day descends) 

Round the household fire rehearse 

Some famous page of ancient verse, 

Or, with airy feet advance 

To the unpremeditated dance— 

Or bend oer music’s witcheries 

With parted lips and glistening eyes— 

And let me gather round my door 

A busy, cheerful, virtuous poor : 

Homely in speech, and pure from art, 

Truth and the Bible in their heart. 


Thus let me live! and, when I die, 
Not fade from good men’s memory ! 
Leaving to those I love a name 
Loved, and not all unknown to fame! 


The next volume of Sir Aubrey de 
Vere bears the date of 1842, full 
twenty years after the publication of 
the Duke of Mercia; and though it 
contains some poems of earlier date, 
yet most of its contents are the produc- 
tion of the last five or six years. It is 
inscribed to Wordsworth, whose admi- 
ration of some of the author's former 
works had been unequivocally ex- 
pressed, and a sonnet of Wordsworth’s 
is prefixed as a motto, to intimate the 
author’s reason for preferring the lan- 
guage of verse to that of prose, in the 
communication of some of the reason- 
ings of the volume :— 


The formal world relaxes her cold chain 

For one who speaks in numbers ; ampler 
scope 

His utterance finds; and, conscious of 
the gain, 

Imagination works with bolder hope 

The cause of grateful reason to sustain ; 

And, serving Truth, the heart more 
strongly beats 

Against all barriers which his labour 
meets 

In lofty place, or humble life’s domain. 

Sieh choten us lay a painful road, 

And guidance have I sought in duteous 
love 

From Wisdom’s heavenly father. Hence 
hath flowed 

Patience—with trust that whatsoe’er the 


way 

Each takes in this high matter, all may 
move, 

Cheered with the prospect of a brighter 
day. 


Sir Aubrey needed no defence for 
his choice of poetry, as the medium of 
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expressing the feelings and convictions 
embodied here. If the poet worked 
under the influence of conscious mo- 
tives, the enduring character of verse 
and verse alone would be sufficient 
justification ; but the fact is, that the 
poet, like the lover, acts in obedience 
to impulses, and that these reasons and 
excuses are all after-thoughts. Sir 
Aubrey himself has stated this :—* Our 
noblest impulses and purest emotions 
partake of poetry. In the womb of 
the imagination, thoughts are conceived 
which grow into worthy actions. From 
thence all that is generous in our love 
of kind, all that is fervent in our devo- 
tion to God, derive their being.” “ It 
may not be unsuitable,” he adds, “ to 
express in poetry that which is gene- 
rated in the mind under the influence 
of the poetical temperament.” The 
“ Song of Faith” is, like Solomon’s, a 
“ Song of many Songs.” It is not easy 
to give any extracts from these poems, 
or from the class of compositions which 
follows it in the volume. The one 
series of poems is a confession of faith 
—often—a proving of all spirits, and 
holding fast that which is best—distinct 
statements of what the author (and 
with him we for the most part agree) 
regards as the orthodox doctrine held 
by the church and churchmen against 
all gainsayers—whether the gainsayer 
be dissenter, or heretic, or infidel. The 
poet is a student of the Bible, of na- 
ture, and of his own heart; and he is 
never at a loss for some happy illustra- 
tion of each truth which he hasto state. 

‘** His opinions,” he tells us, “have 
been formed in the study, however 
late and imperfect, of the early writers 
of our church; those catholic fathers, 
whose language was equal to the ar- 
gument, remaining to the present day 
models in composition unapproached.” 
From these poems it would be difficult 
to give extracts—yet from the last di- 
vision of the “ Song of Faith” a few 
lines may give our readers some notion 
of the power with which our author 
treats his awful theme— 

Vain 
Are words, even such as leaped from 
Dante’s lip, 
These holy themes descanting. 
fades 

In the celestial brightness. 


Colour 


Yet gleams of glory, tremulous! y bright, 
And intermitting, as the midnight dawn 
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Of Boreal Aurora oft descend 

On the authentic church: then most, 
what time 

The congregated people meet beneath 

The vault of some cathedral sanctuary, 

Kneeling along the venerable choir, 

Or round the glowing altar bowed; the 
flood 

Of rainbow lights from the eastern win- 
dow bathing 

The roofs and chequered pavement. 
Eminent 

Upon the highest altar-step stands forth 

The mitred minister of God; around 

In order due, the consecrated priests ; 

Below, with bended knees and upraised 
brow 

The contrite people gather ; a low voice 

Intones with awe the comfortable words, 

While angels scatter blessings, and 
men’s lips 

Chant the cherubic anthem. Hark! 
the peal 

Of the voluminous organ through the 
aisles 

Grows like a swelling tide: the air 
around 

Suffused with melody, perfumed with 
prayer, 

An acceptable incense floats to heaven. 


Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets have probably suggested the form 
of the next division of the yolume— 
Sonnets Religious and Moral, They 
are the growth of the same state of 
mind which has given birth to the 
Song of Faith;” and except that 
our poet seems to tread with a firmer 
foot in rhyme than blank verse, are 
sufficiently described by the character 
we have given of his former poems. 
Then follow twenty sonnets on * Cha- 
racters and Events.” Three of these 
are on Columbus. We give the third. 


Beautiful realm beyond the western 
main, 

That hymns thee ever with resounding 
wave! 

Thine is the glorious sun’s peculiar 
reign! 

Fruits, flowers, and gems, in rich mosaic, 

pave 

Thy oe: like giant altars o’er the 

plain, 

Thy mountains blaze, loud thundering, 
*mid the rave 

Of mighty streams, that shoreward 
rush amain, 

Like Polypheme from his Etnean cave, 

Joy, joy, for Spain! a seaman’s hand 
‘confers 

These glorious gifts, and half the world 
is hers ! 
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But where is He? that light, whose 
radiance glows 

The load-star of succeeding mariners | 

Behold him! crushed beneath o’ermas- 
tering woes— 

Hopeless, heart-broken, chained, aban. 
doned to his foes, 


Some of the sonnets in this volume 
remind us of inscriptions on the votive 
offerings ina Grecian temple. A few 
words, the simplest almost, it would 
seem, that language could supply, 
bringing a whole scene with all its 
accompanying incidents and feelings 
before the mind. “ Foreigner, tell 
the Lacedwmonians that we are lying 
here in obedience to their laws,” 
“Fighting in the van of the Greeks, 
the Athenians at Macedon destroyed 
the power of the glittering Medians.” 

Our poet’s “ Tomb of Charlemagne,” 
is surely a poem where the very sim- 
plicity of expression almost constitutes 
sublimity. 


Amid the torch-lit gloom of Aachen’s 
aisle 

Stood Otho, Germany’s imperial lord ; 

Regarding, with a melancholy smile, 

A simple stone, where, fitly to record 

A world of action by‘a single word, 

Was written, Carto-macno, Regal 
style, 

Was needed none; that name such 
thoughts restored, 

As sadden, yet make nobler men the 
while. 

They rolled the marble back: with 
sudden gasp 

A moment o’er the vault the Kaiser 
bent, 

Where still a mortal monarch seemed 
to reign, 

Crowned, on his throne, a sceptre in his 
grasp, 

Perfect in each gigantic lineament, 

Otho looked face to face on Charle- 
magne |” 


The “ Cradles of Empire,” is an- 


other of the same class. 


Two mountain centres are there upon 
earth, 

Where mighty Monarchies have reared 
their throne ; 

And down the conquering rivers fol- 
lowed forth 

The imperial instinct to the ocean 
zone. 

Deep in the Orient, Caucasus is one ; 

Whence sprang the Persian ; where the 
Mede had birth ; 
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Where Asshur’s line, and Babel’s glory 
shone ; 

And Cyrus on Belshazzar’s godless 
mirth 

Fell like a thunderbolt. Thence Tamur- 
lane, 

Let loose his fatal horsemen: and the 
car 

Of Gengis rolled; and Othman’s sci- 
mitar 

Smote the last Cesar ‘neath Sophia’s 
fane ! 

Above our Alpine throne a nobler star 

Dawned over Greece and Rome, Alfred 
and Charlemagne ! 


We wish that Sir Aubrey de Vere 
had adopted Wordsworth’s plan of 
giving the dates of his poems; and 
had he arranged the sonnets, of 
which more than half the volume is 
composed, according to the times at 
which they were written, it would have 
been better, perhaps, than the somewhat 
arbitrary arrangement which he gives. 
In following the divisions of the 
volume, we meet with some striking 
descriptions of Atlantic coast scenery, 
the records, probably, of a very re- 
cent tour. We transcribe one sonnet, 
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The appearance of Aubrey (the 
second’s) poems, at the same time 
with his father’s, if we had not Gray’s 
horror of what Bruyere calls the 
“ gout de compuraison,” would irre- 
sistibly tempt us to draw up a parallel, 
in the manner of Sterne’s Critic, be- 
tween the two candidates for the 
Olympic crown; but we remember 
what Gray has said, and shrink from 
the attempt. Ordinary minds do not, 
says he, dwell on peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing beauties, and characteristic 
excellences, of any writer, but will tell 
you that Virgil was a better poet than 
Horace, and that Horace’s epistles are 
not as smooth as the elegies of 
Tibullus. From such critics and 
criticism heaven defend us! We ac- 
tually have not ourselves formed an 
opinion, from which of these books 
the reader is likely to receive most 
pleasure ; and we wish to think of 
each as though it were unlikely to 
remind any one of the other. Aubrey 
de Vere, the author of the Waldenses, 
or the Fall of Rora, for the first time 
places his name on the title-page of a 
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with Which we reluctantly close our 
extracts. 


COAST SCENERY——SPANISH POINT. 


The waters—oh, the waters! Wild and 
glooming 
Beneath the stormy pall that shrouds 
the sky, 
On thro’ the deepening mist more darkly 
looming, 
Plumed with the pallid foam fune+ 
really ; 
Onward, like Death, they come, the 
rocks entombing ! 
Nor thunder knell is needful from on 
high ; 
Nor sound of signal gun momently 
booming 
O’er the disastrous deep; nor seas 
man’s cry ! 
And yet—if aught were wanting—mani- 
fold 
Mementoes haunt these reefs: how 
that proud host 
Of - and Rome so smitten were of 
old 
By God's decree, along this fatak 
coast, 
And over all their people and their gold, 
Mitre, andhelm, and harp, the avenging 
waters roll'd. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


volume; but some of his smaller 
poems have been for years familiar to 
the public; and it is but a few months 
ago since a very striking essay of his 
was published, as the introduction to a 
work of the late Edward O’Brien, 
reviewed in our journal for last 
month. In the year 1837, Lord 
Northampton published a collection of 
poems as a tribute to the memory of 
the late Edward Smedley, the editor 
of the soanengien Metropolitana, 
and among those was one of singular 
gracefulness by young Aubrey de Vere. 
It is so beautiful, that, as it is not 
preserved in this collection of his 
poems, we think it better to transcribe 
It. tere 


Whenever, under bowers of myrtle, 
Love, summer-tressed and vernal-eyed, 
At noon or eve is seen to wander, 

A dark-eyed girl is at his side, 


No eye beholds the virgin gliding, 

Unsandalled through the thicket-glooms; 

Yet some have marked her shadow 
movin 

Like twilight o'er the whiter blooms, 
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A golden bow the brother carries, 
A silver flute the sister bears ; 
And ever at the fatal moment 
The notes and arrows fly in pairs, 


She rests her flute upon her bosom, 

( While up to heaven his bow he rears, ) 
And as her kisses make it tremble, 
That flute is moistened by her tears. 


The lovely twain were born together, 
And in the same shell-cradle laid, ; 
And in the bosom of one mother 
Together slept, and sleeping played. 


With hands into each other woven, 

And whispering lips that seemed to 
teach 

Each other in their rosy motion 

What still their favourites learn from 
each, 


Proud of her boy, the mother showed 
him 

To mortal and immortal eye, 

But hid (because she loved her dearer) 

The deeper, sweeter mystery. 


Accept them both, or hope for neither— 

Oh, loveliest youth or maid forlorn! 

For Grief has come where Love is wel- 
come, 

And Love will comfort those who 
mourn. 


This poem is no unfair specimen of 
the characteristics of the writer's man- 
ner. Thesame minute delicacy of obser- 
vation, the same felicity of picturesque 
expression, and the same perfect har- 
mony of numbers, are found in all his 
works ; in all, as in this, the versifica- 
tion avoids any of the more complex 
or inwoven forms; and in all, as in 
this, a more distinct attention is re- 
quired than a careless reader will be 
apt to give to the subtle exercises of a 
mind, analyzing its own processes more 
closely than it probably will when 
acting in more entire consciousness of 
power, and relying, as it surely 
may with safety, on the reader's 
ready sympathies with its own first 
impulses. The poet must be, no doubt, 
a metaphysician—must understand the 
principles on which his art depends ; 
But he must be more than a lecturer on 
the metaphysics of his art; and the 
moment he % to play the rhetori- 
cian with us, his power is at an end. 
In the little poem we have quoted, 
the playfulness of manner relieves, 
and even gives a charm of its own, 


to the very subtlety of the discoveries 
made by the poet in this new theory 
of love; but the same thing can- 
not be as truly said, of the theo. 
sophical sonnets, in which cer. 
tain dreams and dogmas of the au- 
thor are propounded in the severe 
logic of Wordsworthian verse, as un- 
doubted and catholic verities. For 
our author we fear not to predict high 
reputation ; and, what is of much more 
moment, the certainty of his being the 
instrument of great good; but this 
must depend mainly on the character 
of his future exertions. He must take 
a firmer grasp of a more assured sub- 
ject. The dealing with phantoms is 
well enough in these his first exercises. 
The poet should be more than a ma- 
gician ; and the only ground on which 
he can with safety tread, is that of 
authentic, daylight reality. Why is 
it, when the love of poetry seems 
almost an universal passion, that there 
is such difficulty in inducing any per- 
son to open a new volume of poems? 
Is this the fault of the poet, or of the 
reader? We incline to think that the 
poets have themselves to blame. Open 
any of the ancient works oncriticism— 
no matter which—or any of the ancient 
poets, and consider how much time 
and thought was engaged in the selec- 
tion of a proper subject for poetry ;— 
what anxiety seems to have been felt 
for the proper arrangement and dis- 
position of its parts—how little was 
left to the mere exercise of the impro- 
visatore power, or fluency of expres- 
sion, or sentimentalities, arising from 
the peculiar moods of the poet's own 
mind. Is this, now, the case? Vo- 
lumes of poetry are now written abso- 
lutely without any subject at all. Sup- 
pose the same desperate experiment 
made in prose, and who would for a 
moment think of reading such a work ? 
The poorest ballad is enough to give 
pleasure beyond the most successful 
copy of nonsense verses, whether in 
Greek, Latin, or English, that ever 
gladdened the heart of the mother or 
grandmother of an university prize- 
fighter. Let our poets be as much in 
earnest in their vocation as a barrister 
in the preparation of a law argument, 
or an Irish tenant in his struggle for 
an abatement of rent, and then, and 
scarcely till then, can they hope for 
readers. Volumes of poetry are pub- 
lished, not because the author has any 
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faith whatever in his own inspirations, 
or because he has any thing whatever 
to communicate to his readers, but for 
the single purpose of displaying a 
graceful accomplishment. Let our 
young or old poets—for in middle age 
the poor country in which we live 
secures most men against the exercise 
of the unprofitable art—before be- 
ginning to write, meditate their subject 
if but for a few hours, and not proceed, 
like Crabbe’s rhymer— 


“ Thoughtless of ill, and to the future 
blind, 

A sudden couplet rushes on his mind, 

The infection spreads,the couplet grows 
apace, 

Stanzas to Delia’s dog or Celia’s face.” 


The * ministeries of heart-stirring- 
song,” in which Mr. De Vere is now 
disciplining his mind for future effort, 
are beyond all question those which 
give surest augury of works likely to 
be permanent. His mind appears to 
be deeply impressed with whatever is 
most beautiful in religion, and his 
feelings express themselves almost 
spontaneously in hymns. The poem 
of greatest length in the volume, is on 
a sacred subject, and there is not, 
we believe, a single copy of verses in 
the book, in which there is not evidence 
of the author’s habitual reference of 
every thing to some ideal measure- 
ment. Sir Thomas Browne saw 
quincunxes wherever he looked ; Sewel 
cannot read Plato, without finding in 
him strange anticipations of forms of 
polity, which are at last realized in an 
imaginary church, for we must say, 
no approach whatever has been made 
to it in actual life; and our young 
poet sees proofs of millennial times 
approaching, when he sees angels (in 
the disguise of charity boys and minor 
canons) assisting at the week-day ser- 
vices of Christ-Church cathedral. De 
Vere is destined to be a greater poet 
than he is now, but his present state 
is, perhaps, a necessary stage in the 
development of that higher power, 
when his gift shall be that of seeing 
things as they are, and imagination 
shall take place of the more sensuous 
faculty, that substitutes pleasing pic- 
tures for realities. 

The destruction of Rora by the 
Duke of Savoy in 1665, is the subject 
of the drama which gives its name to 
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De Vere’s volume. Rorais the small- 
est and most southern of the Protes- 
tant Communities of Piedmont, to which 
the name of Waldenses has been given 
for several centuries. The undisputed 
antiquity of these little churches, which 
gave such determined resistance both to 
the arms and the artifices of the Roman 
Catholics, reaches to the eleventh cen- 
tury; and there seems strong reason 
to regard them as of still earlier origin, 
if not descendants of the early Chris- 
tians of those districts, who never had 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. 
The persecution, which is the subject 
of De Vere’s poem, is that which is 
commemorated in Milton’s noble son- 
net. It is fortunate for our poet that 
he has fixed on a well-defined and well 
ascertained fact;—for this Waldensic 
territory is all enchanted ground, 
and every one who wanders among 
those mountain glens, sees strange 
phantoms. Let a dignitary of the 
Church of England visit the land, and 
straightway the inaccessible heights are 
crowned with ecclesiastical edifices ; 
spires, “ whose silent finger points to 
heaven ;” bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons ministering ; and no lack of sex- 
tons, “ with ropes of rock, and bells 
of air.” A stiff-necked Presbyterian 
finds himself there, and straightway 
the bishops are gone; not one trace 
of them remains, and the last travel- 
ler’s story becomes seriously suspected. 
Other wanderers are also mocked by 
the mountain spirits, and Ebenezer 
Broadbrim affirms that the place is 
haunted by the ghosts of White Qua- 
kers born before the time. We feared 
for our poet in this strange land, but 
he has returned safe and sound. 
The fate of Rora is a “lyrical sketch.” 
The poem is dramatic; but a chorus 
(consisting of Waldensian peasants) 
sustains a considerable part of the 
business of the piece. The drama 
opens with a morning hymn ; and soon 
after the Abbot of Rora, anda Cardinal 
who has come to inquire into the accu- 
sations made against the Waldenses, 
and to terminate, if possible, the distur- 
bances, are seen ascending aglen. The 
character of the mountain scenery is 
finely described in their conversation, 
and great skill is shown in the way in 
which his accidental observations be- 
tray the wily cardinal, who is, however, 
not without good nature, nor without 
a description of quiet credulity not un- 
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common among men of the world, with 
respect to subjects which do not seri- 
ously engage their minds. 


CARDINAL. 


This cloud-heaped tempest 

‘Roars like a river down yon dim ravine. 

See you those pines are tortured by the 
storms 

To shapes more gnarled than their roots 
—fantastic 

As are the thoughts of some arch he- 
retic 

That have no end—ay, self-entangling 
snares— 

Nets for the fowls of air.—’Tis cold— 
tis cold. 


ABBOT. 


He slumbers.—Wake, my lord, I pray 
you wake— 
Here sleep is death. 


CARDINAL. 


Ay, here and every where! 
On, on—we must notsleep. Said you 
not, abbot, 
The shepherds that abide in these rude 
glens 
Love them ? 


ABBOT. 
As their own souls. 


CARDINAL. 


‘ *Tis marvellous, 

There is no bounty of the earth, or grace 

Of Heaven in dreary solitudes like these. 

A church itself on that great promon- 
tory, 

A metropolitan church were nothing— 
nothing 

The blessed sounds of holy men at 

rayer 

*Mid these wild winds; incense were 
lost in them! 

Hold you not with me, abbot, those poor 
peasants 

Have much exctse—God look on them 
with mercy !— 

Have much excuse for their stiffnecked- 
ness 

And hardness of their hearts? The 
reverend grace 

Of order—the proportionable beauty 

Of mighty structures, whereof every 
part 

Both props and is itself subordinate 

To others ; multiform variety 

With unity—true balance kept in all ; 

And high o’er all, one bright and star- 
like power, 

Whose orb lights up the tide of mortal 

; fates,— 


Ah, what observance can such fabries 
find 

In wilds like these, which Nature's self 
abandons, 

Breaking her sceptre ? 


They approach the abbot’s convent, 
but the cardinal will not rest till he 
has seen Arnold Wilfred, a Walden. 
sian chief. The scene which follows 
between him and the noble Waldensian 
is one for which we wish we had room, 
The claims of the church on the obe. 
dience of all, and the power by which 
Arnold easily may influence his pea- 
sants, are pressed strongly and elo- 
quently by the cardinal; but the moun- 
taineer is not to be seduced by argu- 
ments which he feels to be sophistical, 
The cardinal is destined to be baffled 
and deceived, for when he comes to 
the convent, after this unsuccessful in. 
terview with Arnold, he finds the 
abbot in feigned alarm at a rumoured 
insurrection of the peasantry, and has 
to listen to a report of some design of 
burning the convent. -By this well 
timed falsehood, the abbot gets the 
cardinal to absolve Pianesa, the gene- 
ral of the Duke of Savoy's forces, 
from an engagement made with the 
mountaineers, and obtains his sanction 
to the plan of seizing some of the pea- 
santry as hostages, to secure the fide- 
lity of the rest. This latter scheme 
is relentlessly executed during a family 
festival, and among the hostages seized 
is Agnes, the daughter of Arnold. 
Pretences are not wanted to accuse 
the captives of heresy, and while the 
peasants are assured that the whole 
scene is but a form, there are dim inti- 
mations, ominous of her fate, when 
she is once in the hands of her trea- 
cherous enemies. English poetry con- 
tains nothing finer than the forebodings 
of the solemn chorus which closes this 
seene. 

L 
There was silence in the heavens 

When the Son of Man was led 
From the Garden to the Judgment— 

Sudden silence, strange and dread ! 
All along the empyreal coasts, 

On their knees, the immortal hosts 
Watched, with sad and wondering eyes, 
That tremendous sacrifice. 


II. 
There was silence in the heavens 
When the priest his garment tore ; 
Silence, when that twain accursed 
Their false witness faintly bore. 
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Silence, (though a tremor crept 

O'er their ranks,) the Angels kept, 

While that judge, dismayed, though 
roud, 

Washed his hands before the crowd. 


Iu. 
But when Christ His cross was bear- 
ing, 
Fainting oft, by slow degrees, 
Then went forth the angelic thunder 
Of legions rising from their knees. 
Each bright spirit grasped a brand, 
And lightning flashed from band to 
band ; 
An instant more had launched them 
forth 
Avenging terrors to the earth. 


Iv. 

Then from God there fell a glory 

Round and o’er that multitude ; 
And by every fervent angel, 

With hushing hand, another stood : 
Another, never seen before, 
Stood one moment, and no more— 
Peace, brethren, peace! to us is given 
Suffering. Vengeance is for heaven. 


The anticipations of suffering sug- 
gested in these impressive verses is too 
soon realised ; and Agnes is led to the 
pyre of martyrdom. The fagots are 
piled and lighted; the soldiers, who 
guard the place of execution, are driven 
back by a supernatural brightness, 
which surrounds the pyre. Celestial 
voices are heard in the air—Cuorus oF 
ANGELS and Acnzs sing. alternately. 


ANGELS. 


Bearing lilies in our bosom, 

Holy Agnes, we have flown, 

Missioned from the Heaven of Heavens 
Unto thee and thee alone, 

We are coming, we are flying, 

To behold thy happy dying. 


AGNES. 


Bearing lilies far before you, 

Whose fresh odours backward blown, 
Light those smiles upon your faces, 
Mingling sweet breath with your own. 
Ye are coming, smoothly, slowly 

To the lowliest of the lowly. 


ANGELS, 


Unto us the boon was given ; 

The glad message, holy maid, 

On the lips of two blessed spirits 

Like an incense grain was laid; 

As it bears us on like lightning, 
Cloudy skies are round us brightening. 
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AGNES. 


T am here a mortal maiden ; 

If our Father aught hath said, 

Let me hear his words, and do them— 
Ought I not to feel afraid 

As ye come your shadows flinging 
O’er a heart to meet them springing! 


ANGELS. 


Agnes, there is joy in heaven, 
Gladness like the day is flung 

O’er the spaces never measured ; 
And from every angel-tongue, 
Swell those songs of impulse vernal, 
All whose echoes are eternal. 


Agnes, from the depth of heaven 

Joy is rising like a spring, 

Borne above its grassy margin, 
Borne in many a crystal ring ; 

Each o’er beds of wild flowers gliding, 
Over each slow murmurs sliding. 


When a Christian lies expiring 
Angel choirs with plumes outspread, 
Bend above his death-bed singing, 
That when death's mild sleep is fled, 
There may be no harsh transition, 
When he greets the heavenly vision. 


AGNES. 
Am I dreaming, blessed angels ? 
Late ye floated, two in one ; 
Now a thousand radiant spirits 
Round me weave a glittering zone ? 
Lilies, as they wind, extending ; 
Roses with those lilies blending ! 


See! the horizon’s ring they circle ! 
Now they gird the zenith blue, 

And now o’er every brake and billow, 
Float like mist and flash like dew ; 
All the earth with life o’erflowing, 
Into heavenly shapes is growing. 


They are rising, they are rising ; 
As they rise the veil is riven! 
They are rising—lI am rising, 
Rising with them into heaven ; 
Rising with those shining legions 
Into heaven’s eternal regions. 


We have not left ourselves space to 
discuss the smaller poems, which oc- 
cupy two-thirds of the volume. The 
poem which, among these, pleases us 
most, is the romantic narrative of 
King Henry the Second at the grave 
of King Arthur. There are several 
poeins in the form of sonnets. It is 
probable that they are the latest-written 
poems in the collection ; or, perhaps, 
the different structure of the verse has 
imposed on the author the necessity of 
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a more distinct attention to every word 
than would be necessary, or indeed 
fitting, in the loose blank verse or 
ballad measures of other parts of the 
volume. The following is, to our 
minds, absolutely perfect :— 


A CHURCH-YARD. 
It stands a grove of cedars vast and 
green, 
Cathedral-wise disposed, with nave and 
choir, 
And cross-shaped transept, lofty and 
serene, 
And altar decked in festival attire, 
With flowers like urns of white and 
crimson fire, 
And chancel girt with vine-trailed 
laurel screen, 
And aisles high-arched, with cypresses 
between, 
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Retreats of mournful love and vain de« 


sire. 

Within the porch a silver fount is 
breathing 

Its pure cold dews upon the summer 
air ; 


Round it are blooming herbs and flowers, 
(the care, 

Of all the angels of the heavens,) 
wreathing 

Successively their unbought garniture 

Round the low graves of the beloved 
poor, 


We think it absolutely impossible 
that any one can read our extracts 
from those two volumes without feeling 
that a great and valuable addition has 
been made to our poetical literature, 
and that the De Veres, father and son, 
have deserved well of their country. 





Well it became thee, Britain, by command 

Of self-respect, to vindicate the fame, 

Momently clouded, of thine arms ;—their shame, 
For brave ones lost, to efface with zealous hand ;— 
With restless urgency the forlorn band 

Of precious captive women to reclaim ;— 

Triumphant fraud in righteous fight to tame ;— 
These retributions were thy just demand. 

And proudly, O my Country, hearts were beating 

Through all thy homes, when reach’d the long’d-for tale 
Of Tezeen’s victory and Sale’s rapturous meeting. 

Alas! that joy is marr’d ;—the eastern gale 

Comes loaded with promiscuous havoc's wail, 


Our soldiers’ deeds of ruthless rage repeating. 





O England, I had thought thy sons in war 
Were merciful as brave, their leaders wise 
To check with noble rule blind passion’s rise! 
How on thine Affghan foes more brightly far 
Ere sank its pomp behind their mountain-bar, 
Had beamed thy glory, if new mysteries 
Of Christian clemency had drawn their eyes 
To bless, and not to curse, that blazing star ! 
Surely it was thy part to teach around 
From thine high station to earth’s various lands, 
That mankind’s national greatness herein stands,— 
In power and right with godlike mercy crown’d. 
But now, our hope struck down, with shame we burn; 
Thyself hast yet the ennobling truth to learn. 


Windcrmere, January 13, 1843, 


R. P. G. 
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The Last De Bouffiers. 


THE LAST “DE BOUFFLERS.” 


CHAPTER I.——-THE LEVEE. 


On Easter Monday, in the year 1711, 
Louis XIV. who had passed the 
greater part of the winter in compara- 
tive privacy, announced that he would 
hold a grand reception at Versailles. 
It is needless to say that, from the 
vestibule to the ample stair-case, 
through every salon, and along the 
gilded gallery, crowds were assembled. 
Courtiers, who had not donned their 
robes of state for full forty years— 
dowagers, who had been beauties in 
the early part of that long reign, all 
were present—it was a strange and 
quaint assemblage, where the early 
companions of the king’s youthful 
pleasures, were seen to mingle with 
the more brilliant ornaments which 
graced the then court. 

At the distant angle of the great 
salon, might be seen a group of young 
and beautiful women, who, from their 
laughter and easy gesture, it was evi- 
dent felt little of that chilling etiquette 
which seemed to freeze the rest of the 
assembly. In the midst of this, and 
sere me, not only for her beauty, 

ut the queen-like majesty of her air, 
was Madame de St. Cerets, a widow 
at twenty years. She inherited the 
vast fortune of the old duke of that 
name, and was now one of the ladies 
in waiting on the Duchesse de Bur- 
gogne. . 
A certain tone of raillery seemed to 
eon this little knot, and as they 
aughed with that “ piquante” malice so 
essentially French, a new figure seemed 
to emerge from the group, upon whose 
boyish features the others gazed with 
a tender interest. A kind of half- 
resemblance was traceable between the 
features of the lovely duchess and the 
— A strong family likeness might 
seen about the dark and deeply-set 


blue eyes while between them there 


seemed to exist a kind of intimacy, 
that for a moment one might be 
tempted to believe they were brother 
and sister. 

Had any one, however, indulged 
this notion, he would have been 
quickly undeceived, as a page, in 

ot. XXJ.—No. 122, 


the uniform of the court, approached 
the group with hasty gestures, and 
asked in a loud tone— 

“ Where is Monsieur Le Marquis 
de Boufflers? Ah! monsieur, what 
are you doing there? his majesty is 
coming, and your father the Maréchal 
is looking for you every where.” 

Atthesame instant the group opened, 
anda youth of about fifteen years,dressed 
with a rare elegance, made his appear- 
ance, vainly endeavouring to conceal 
the womanly beauty of his features, by 
assuming the martial air of a Mousque- 
taire. Before following the page he 
stepped in front of the duchess, and 
taking her hand carried it to his lips 
with enthusiasm, while he added— 

“‘ Aurevoir, my lovely cousin. You have 
amused yourself pleasantly at my cost 
this evening; but on my honour, before 
long I shall prove-to you that I am a 
man.” 

A faint titter of laughter broke from 
the group at these words, while a tall, 
dark, and handsome man, with a dis- 
dainful and severe expression of fea- 
ture, replied in a voice that might be 
heard throughout the entire salon— 

“ Téte bleu,what a droll little fellow, 
with his airs of gallantry already, for 
my part,I should recommend a flogging 
for such precocious intellect.” 

The young Boufflers, who was 
leaving the room at the moment these 
cruel words met his ears, stopped sud- 
denly short, and wheeled completely 
round, so as to face the speaker, oe 
his plumed cap upon his head, an 
carrying his hand round to the hilt of 
the harmless sword that dangled at 
his side, as he shot upon him a look of 
proud defiance ; but at the same moment 
the wide folding-doors were flung open, 
and the solemn voice of the usher in 
waiting proclaimed, “ The King.” As 
if by magic, the whole assemblage be- 
came suddenly mute, anda double rank 
round the four sides of the apartment, 
bowed deeply before the monarch. In 
the middle of the open space, however, 
still stood the young Boufflers: in the 
height of his passion he saw nothing of 

P 
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what was taking place, and there he 
remained, his hat upon his head, his 
hand upon his sword-guard, and the 
same menace upon his features, while 
every one made signs for him to un- 
cover. 

The king looked round, and as 
rapidly his dark brows contracted to a 
frown ; the ominous look that boded 
an outbreak of passion was well known, 
and a fly might have been heard that 
moment, had he buzzed across the great 
salon of Versailles. His majesty walked 
straight towards the boy, and, with a 
harsh voice, cried out— 

* What's this? who are you? what 
are you doing here ? your hat off, sir, 
your hat off.” 

The boy who, for the first time in 
his life, found himself in presence of 
that king before whom not even the 
members of the royal family dared to 
raise their voice, blushed to the very 
white of his eyes; and while he obeyed 
the royal command, stammered out a 
few inarticulate words, looking on every 
side for some expression of comfort or 
succour, but none were bold enough 
to offer themselves as a holocaust to 
the terrible passion of Louis XI1V., 
and had the collective opinions of that 
assembly been taken, an unanimous 
vote would have decided, that he was 
a young gentleman who, during the 
king’s life-time, would never make his 

: fortune. 

So stood matters, when the old 
Maréchal de Boufflers, having in vain 
sought his son on every side, heard 
what had occurred, and passing across 
the room knelt before the king. 

*« Sire,” saidhe, “deign to excuse this 
boy, he is my son; the Reverend Jesuit 
fathers, with whom he is still at school, 
know little the usages of a court. Ah! 
sire, it was but this very day I had 
hoped to present him to your majesty 
—pardon him I beseech you.” 

** So,” said the king, somewhat 
softened in manner, “he is your son, 
Ah! come, Monsieur Maréchal, I must 
beg Father Tellier to scold, in my 
fiame, their Reverences, who seem to 
pay very little attention to etiquette 
among their scholars.” Then turning 
to the youth, and fixing his eyes on him, 
he added—*“ Do you know, Monsieur 
le Maréchal,that your son reminds me 
very much of Monsieur de Lauzan; I 
think I see him before me as on the 
very first evening I ever met him at 
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Madame de Soissons, and that is now, 
let me see, alas! some fifty years ago.” 

“Ah! sire,” cried the young Bouf- 
flers, with enthusiasm, “I would at 
least resemble Monsieur de Lauzan in 
one point—his ardent devotion to the 
person of your majesty.” 

The king, whose anger appeared to 
have completely passed away, seemed 
charmed with this repartee. “ What!’ 
cried he, as he tapped him lightly on 
the cheek, “a courtier already. Come, 
come, the worthy Jesuits have not 
done him as much injustice as I thought. 
My child,” continued he, with a voice 
of winning softness, ‘*‘ you have no 
need to go beyond the limits of your 
own family for noble examples for 
your imitation. For my own part, I 
humbly pray God that he may give 
your father and myself years enough to 
witness the first steps of your career. 
It is easy to see you have the Gram- 
mont blood in your veins—they were 
all handsome.” 

At this momentevery eye was turned 
tothe lovely Duchesse de Saint Cerets, 
who was herself a Grammont, and who 
blushed deeply at this silent homage. 

** But that is not all,” said the king, 
“a man must be brave and faithful 
too; do you mark me? can you pro- 
mise to be both of these?” 

“ Sire,” said the boy with energy, 
“my name is Boufflers.”’ 

This noble answer seemed to cause 
a kind of murmur through the salon. 
The old Maréchal dropped his eyes, 
but it was easy to see in his heightened 
colour, as the heavy tears rolled down 
his cheeks, how proud he felt in his 
son. There wasa pause. The king 
seemed to reflect, and suddenly he 
drew himself to his full height, and 
said— 

“Gentlemen, three years since 
Monsieur de Boufflers defended Lille 
for four months against the Prince 
Eugene. Two years ago he saved the 
army at Malplacquet, for which J 
created him Duke and Peer of France, 
and Governor-General of the Province 
of Flanders. At last the hour of re- 
pose is come both for him and for me ; 


the camp is but little suited now to 
either of us. 


‘I know there are many amongst 
you well worthy to be his successor, 
ut I have a superstition that certain 
names carry good fortune along with 
them, and certainly that of Boufflers 
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does ; wherefore I name him Governor- 
General of Flanders, and Governor of 
Lille, and to his son in succession the 
same dignities after him.” 

A murmur of astonishment at these 
words ran through the assembly. Such 
an instance of royal favour was un- 
known throughout the entire reign— 
indeed it was one of the king’s fixed 
principles never to accord any office in 
reversion; all therefore stood thunder- 
struck, even the old Maréchal de 
Boufflers himself, overcome by such a 


mark of royal favour, was unable to 
utter a word. 


*Do not thank me, Monsieur le 
Maréchal,” said the king, “it is to 
myself that I have rendered the ser- 
vice. I knew well that in choosing this 
boy as your successor you would only 
resign your government when he was 
fitted to succeed you.” With these 
words the king kissed the boy on the 
forehead, and moved on conversing in 
a low tone with the old Maréchal, who 
never since the celebrated camp of 
Compeigne, when he had the distin- 
guished honour to ruin himself by 
entertaining the royal family, appeared 
in such high favour in court. 

From that moment the youth became 
the object of every eye in the vast salon 
of Versailles, the men regarded him 
with admiration, and many a soft smile 
and many a bright look was directed 
towards him. No longer the little 
school-boy at the college of the Jesuits, 
he was already a young gentleman of 
high hope and promise, The great 
Louis XIV. had kissed him on the 
forehead ; yes, it must be confessed, 
so distinguished a testimony of royal 
favour, conferred at the very moment, 
too, when the laugh of mockery had 
been raised at his expense, elicited all 
the latetit proofs of budding manhood, 
and his flashing eye, his curled lip, his 
wide-spread nostril, and his swelling 
chest, bespoke the conflict within him. 

Scarcely had the king left the salon, 
when the young Boufflers crossed the 
room with a firm step, and touching 
the sleeve of a tall, proud-looking per- 
sonage, he said— 

* Monsieur le Duc de Coigny, I have 
a word for you.” 


«* What can I do for you, Monsieur 
le Marquis de Bouffler ?” replied the 
duke, with the most perfect calmness, 
while he laid an affected precision on 
every word he spoke, 
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« A great deal, sir,” said the boy. 
* Will you kindly accompany me into 
the recess of this window ?” 

“ Most willingly.” 

“ Will your grace inform me is the 
Governor-gencral ofa province of equal 
rank with a field officer ?” 

“ Of course, what a question ; he is 
far above him.” 

“Enough, there is nothing then to 
prevent your giving me a meeting to- 
morrow morning.” 

*« Oh!” cried the duke, with the 
most insulting coolness, “ I know_my 
duty better, Monsieur de Boufflers 
—you are my superior.” 

“ But if it please me to forget that,” 
said the boy. 

“In that case,” said the other, 
*‘ there should be some great motive.” 

**¢ So there is, sir—more than one.” 

“And what are they, my dear 
child 2” said the handsome duke, with 
an affected kindliness of manner, onl 
assumed to heighten the passion of his 
young adversary. 

« It is but a moment since; sir, you 
uttered the most insulting words re- 
specting me.” 

* Well! and then ?” 

And then, sir! you are in lovewith 
my cousin, Madame de Saint Cerets.” 

* Ts that all?” 

«* Pardieu! Monsieur le Due; I be- 
lieve you are still bent on insulting 
me, but take care; sir.” 

“ May heaven preserve me,” said the 
duke, with well affected fear. 

“ To-morrow then,” said the youth, 


“ at day break I shall call for you at 
your hotel.” 


“Oh! you must excuse me,” said 
the other, “I never get up early, I am 
far too indolent, but what do you say 
if we put off our engagement to ten or 


eleven o'clock, or better still after 
dinner.” 

Every word of this was like the stab 
of a poignard to young de Bonfflers’ 
heart, who knew well that by eight 
o’clock he must be in his placé int the 
Jesuits’ College. In his burstitig pas- 
sion, if a blow upon the diike’s face 
could have accomplished his object he 
would not have hesitated to give it, 
while the other, as if révelling in his 
embarrassment, continued— 

“ And you will not forget to bring 
your seconds with you.” 

“ My seconds,” stammiered” the boy 
as this new difficulty arose before him 
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Where could he find them? His 
class companions? the very thought 
would make him the ridicule of the 
whole court; his father’s friends ? 
they would be the very first to expose 
the entire affair to the Maréchal ; he 
was half maddened, when suddenly an 
idea crossed his mind, his eyes flashed 
fire, and he said— 

To-morrow, then, at ten, sir, be 
it ; your seconds shall be mine,” while 
he muttered below hisbreath, “ I shall 
-_ some way of escaping the col- 


‘ Be it so,” said the duke, bowing 
ceremoniously, while, with a most in- 
sulting smile, he added— 

« Adieu, sir, till to-morrow.” 
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At the same moment the beautiful 
Duchesse de Saint Cerets stopped 
before them, and said— 

«‘ The king has retired, gentlemen ; 
which of you will conduct me to my 
carriage ?” 

The two rivals sprang forward at 
once, but the Duc de Coigny carried 
the victory ; young Boufflers coming 
plump against a large fat man, who 
was passing at the instant—this was no 
other than his father, the Maréchal 
himself. 

« Come, Henry,” cried he, in a tone 
loud enough to increase his mortifica- 
tion, “we must set out for Paris. 
Don’t forget how early in the morning 
you will be expected at the college.” 


CHAPTER Il.——-THE COLLEGE, 


Ir was about eleven o'clock on the 
following morning, as Madame de 
Saint Cerets had commenced her toi- 
lette, a servant informed her that 
her young cousin, the Marquis de 
Bouftlers requested to see her, and the 
next moment he entered the room 
flushed and excited. 

«* What is the matter?” said she. 
« What has happened ?” 

« Let me speak with you alone,” said 
the boy, almost breathless. 

The duchess smiled, and signed to 
her women to retire. Scarce was the 
door closed, when De Boufflers ex- 
claimed— 

«“ Save me, cousin !—save me |" 

“ And from what, mon Dieu?” re- 
plied she, as she drew him beside her 
upon the sofa, and with a friendly 
freedom took both his hands within 
her own. 

« Come, Henry, what is it? What 
has brought you here at this hour 
without your tutor? I thought you 
were long since back in college ?” 

* College !” said the youth with in- 
dignation. ‘Let me tell you M. de 
Coigny is the most faithless gentleman 
that breathes.” 

** Indeed! What has he done ?” 

«« What has he done! This morning 
at ten he was to have given me a meet- 
ing. It was a thing agreed on be- 
tween us both. The rendezvous was 
his own hotel. Well, what think you? 
—he has broken faith.” 

« Is it possible ?” 

“I see,” cried he, “ you are as much 


shocked as I am. For my part, I shall 

roclaim it every where—M. de Coigny 
isa coward! I'll write it on the very 
door of his hotel, and I'll sign it with 
my name.” 

“It would be very well done, in- 
deed,” said the duchess, endeavouring 
to suppress her laughter. “ You have 
some great grudge, then, against this 
poor duke ?” 

“To the death !” 

*« And what is his great offence 
towards you ?” 

“ What! has he not had the inso- 
lence to love you?” 

* Did he tell you so?” 

* No; but I have guessed it many 
a day since.” 

“ After all, Henry, I don’t think 
that any such strong reason for 
killing M. de Coigny—nor even for 
your coming here at this hour of the 
morning.” 

“Don’t you see,” said the youth, 
dropping his voice, “ that to meet him 
I made my escape from my father’s 
house while my tutor was still in bed, 
and that, at this very moment they are 
looking for me every where.” 

* Oh, this is serious, indeed.” 

** And after waiting halfan hour at 
the duke’s hotel in vain, as I’ve told 

ou, the very first person I met as I 
issued from the door was—my tutor.” 

* Did he see you?” 

“Faith, I can’t tell. I had only 
time to take to my heels; and as m 
legs were better than his, here I am.’ 

* Silly boy! But what will the Re- 
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verend Jesuit fathers say at your 
absence ?” 

“ They may say what they like. I 
am no childnow: Iamaman. Iam 
one of the first dignitaries of the king- 
dom. I shall be fifteeninJune. Ah, 
my dearest cousin, I reckon on you to 
save me.” 

“So I would, Henry, with all my 
heart ; but ain’t you afraid of compro- 
mising me? Only think, at your age— 
the governor of a province! It would 
never do.” 

« Ah,” stammered the boy, “ you 
think so. I never thought of that.” 

The lovely duchess, as she looked 
upon the perplexed and troubled fea- 
tures of her young cousin, could con- 
tinue no longer to sustain the part she 
undertook, but burst into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter. Boufflers, who 
could make nothing of this excess of 
mirth, stood like one thunderstruck ; 
and at last, as she continued to laugh 
on, his temper gave way: he stamped 
his foot upon the ground with anger, 
and walked to the other end of the 
room. She tried in vain to coax him 
back ; and at last, walking on tip-toe, 
she approached him, and, taking his 
hand within her own, she said— 

“My poor boy; so you are very 
angry with me ?” 

Boufflers spoke not a word: the 
heavy tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and his heart swelled to bursting ; but 
love triumphed, and, smiling through 
all his sorrow, he murmured timidly, 

“Oh no; I am not angry with 
ou.” 

“ Bad boy!” said Madame de Saint 
Cerets,as she pressed her lips upon his 
forehead, and looked on him with ad- 
miration. 

It was a lovely morning in April. 
The window which looked into the 
—_— was open, and through it the 

aint odour of an early spring, the 
song of the lark, and the perfume of 
the lilac, were floating; and whether 
it was that in this balmy atmosphere 
there seemed some mysterious influence 
in harmony with the kiss of a lovely 
woman, or that Boufflers had resolved 
on that day to begin his career of 
gallantry, I know not; but he threw 
himself upon his knee before the lovely 
duchess and burst forth into a regular 
declaration of love, when suddenly 
the door opened with a crash, and a 
middle-aged man, in the dress of an 
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Abbé, pale, travel-stained, and flurried, 
entered the chamber. 

* Ah! Monsieur le Marquis,” cried 
he, ‘ you'll‘not escape me this time ;” 
and at the same moment he seized him 
by the arm, and proceeded to drag 
him from the room. ‘ Come, mon- 
sieur,” said he, in a tone half suppli- 
cating, half commanding, “the car- 
riage is in waiting. Come quickly, or 
you'll miss the Greek lecture, which 
begins at one exactly. Oh, mon Dieu! 
what will their reverences say on your 
coming so late? Madame la Duchess, 
aid me, I beseech you, to persuade 
him.” 

Unhappily for the poor Abbé, the 
lovely ally whose aid he invoked had 
as much as she could do to repress her 
laughter at the whole affair; upon 
which the tutor, looking on the case as 
desperate, resolved not to lose a mo- 
ment, and called to a lackey without— 
** Holloa there! Take Monsieur le 
Marquis, and with every respect to his 
rauk, carry him to the carriage.” 

When young Boufflers saw matters 
at this pass he began to be frightened. 

‘* My dear Abbé,” cried he, “ grant 
me one hour more, and I'll do all that 
you wish. You were always so kind 
to me, you'll not refuse me this.” 

But the Abbé placed his hands upon 
his ears, and would not listen. 

“ Well, then,” cried he, “let me 
at least write a note. My cousin will 
send it for me: it is for the duke. I 
wish to tell him that my first vaca- 
tion——. Oh, what indignity! Mon- 
sieur |’ Abbé, I hate you!” 

But the Abbe’s eyes were fixed upon 
the clock. The next moment the un- 
happy Boufflers was seized in the 
strong arms of the lackey, and before 
he was well conscious of the change, 
the carriage-door was closed upon him, 
and he heard the footman ery to the 
coachman— 

* To the Jesuits.” 

Scarcely had the carriage turned 
from the court-yard, as another equi- 
page drove in, and the Abbé, wishing 
to distract the sorrow of his young 
pupil, touched him on the arm, and 
cried— 

** Look, it's Monsieur le Due de 
Coigny.’ 

- Boufflers bounded from his seat, and 
if he had not been held would have 
sprang from the carriage. 


In less than half an hour after the 
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carriage drew up at the College of the 
Jesuits. When young Boufflers entered 
that gloomy portal his heart sickened 
within him. He felt that on that 
threshold he must drop every privi- 
lege of his rank and fortune, all the 
illusions, and as it were all the high 
hopes that make life glorious, and be- 
come the mere equal of three hundred 
others, taken from every class and con- 
dition in society. 

The clock of the college chimed two, 
and, at the same moment, a deep voice 
called out through the ample hall— 

* Monsieur de Boufflers you are 
five hours late. The superior wants 
you.” 

At this solemn announcement the 
boy forgot his anger towards his tutor, 
he forgot the duke, he forgot even his 
lovely cousin, and cast his eyes around 
to implore the assistance of the Abbé, 
but this worthy man either dreading 
a reprimand for his own delinquency, 
or fearing lest he should be called on 
to bear testimony to any falsehood of 
his pupil, had prudently retired, and 
the young Boufflers saw himself alone 
and without succour. 


For a moment his trouble was great, 
but then suddenly remembering the 
events of the 7 before, he bethought 


him that the favour of Louis XIV. 
was like a halo, which should ward off 
every danger, and with a courageous 
effort he walked manfully forward, 
and stood before the prior. The latter, 
who was busy writing at a table, with 
several of the fathers around him, ap- 
peared at first to pay not the slightest 
attention to the youth's approach. 
Some minutes passed thus, deeply to 
the mortification of Boufflers, when at 
last, without raising his eyes, the prior 
said— 

* Ah, Monsieur de Boufilers I 
think — Monsieur de Boufilers will 
doubtless give me a satisfactory answer 
why he did not return to the college 
this morning at the same hour with his 
companions.” 

enri, who expected an outbreak of 
anger, felt considerable embarassment 
in replying to a question put with such 
calmness and precision. To any other 
man his answer would have been, that 
his actions were his own, or perhaps 
that he had a duel with a field-officer ; 
that he had spent the morning witha 
lovely woman ; and finally, that he was 
cevernor-general of the province of 
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Flanders, by which title he knew no 
other equal save the Marshals of France, 
who left their houses or returned to 
themas they pleased. But how could he 
tell all this to areverend father, in whose 
eyes a duel and the society of a beauti- 
ful woman were mortal sins, In this 
dilemma Boufflers could but mutter a 
few words devoid of meaning. 

©] don’t hear,” said the prior 
with ealmness—* shall I repeat my 
question ?” 

Boufflers now felt the shame of his 
situation, and replied somewhat more 
boldly — 

“Reverend father, [know I amin fault, 
but as I cannot reply to your question 
without a falsehood, I beg that you may 
excuse me if I am silent.” 

The prior raised his eyes upon him 
with a strange expression, and then 
touching a little bell, which stood be- 
side him on the table, a reverend bro- 
ther appeared at the door of the hall. 

‘Ts this, then, your final answer ?” 
said he. 

The boy bowed his head in token of 
assent. 

* Reflect upon it well,” said the 
prior, ‘ you have five minutes to make 
up your mind.” 

At the same moment he pointed with 
his finger to the massive clock of bronze 
above the door, and then, without 
adding a word, resumed his writing. 
The fathers on each side of him re- 
mained cold and impassive, as though 
they heard not a word which passed on 
either side. The unbroken silence— 
the sight of those stern figures, with 
shaven crowns, bent over the table 
mute and immoveable as statues—all 
imparted a sensation of fear to the 
boy’s mind, who, as he watched the 
hands of the clock, wondered what 
was to happen when these five minutes 
had elapsed. Suddenly the deep voice 
of the prior roused him from these 
doubts, as he called out— 

“The time has passed, call up ‘ Le 
Pére Arsene.’” 

The Pére Arsene it was who exe- 
cuted in the Jesuit College the terri- 
ble functions of the lash. At that 
dreaded name the waving locks of the 
boy almost stood erect upon his head ; 
a deadly pallor spread over his cheeks, 
and he trembled from head to foot. 

** Reverend fathers,” cried he, in a 
voice tremulous from emotion, “it is 
not for me that you have sent for the 
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Pére Arsene—is it? You know I am 
no longer a child, I am fifteen—such a 
punishment does not suit my age—in- 
flict what you will on me, but that, and 
I will bear it without a murmur, but 
for pity’s sake spare me that.” 

The words were scarce spoken, as 
on the door-sill stood a man of stern 
and savage aspect, who held in his hand 
the horrible instrument of torture. A 
ery of agony burst from De Boufflers, as 
he buried his face within his hands, 
and suddenly remembering the im- 
minence of his danger, he cried out— 

‘Pardon, pardon, fathers, I will 
confess all—all, but send away that 
man.” 

*¢ It is too late,” said the prior in a 
hoarse voice. 

“Too late! Oh, no Monsieur le 
Prior. Listen to me buta few moments 
I beseech you ; you know not what has 
happened to me since yesterday ; you 
know not that I am now governor- 
general of Flanders, and governor o. 
Lille ; you see that I cannot receive 
the lash. It would dishonour for ever 
the glorious titles that I bear—it 
would offend his majesty who con- 
ferred them. I ask you pardon then, 
reverend father, and I ask you also for 
justice. Is it not so? Oh, mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu! you don’t speak — you 
don’t answer me. Dear fathers aid me 
I beseech you.” 

As he spoke, the boy hurried through 
the room, calling upon each by his 
name, with an accent and a look that 
must have penetrated other hearts 
than theirs. He prayed, he wept, he 
threatened, and at last, half suffocated 
with his sobs, he fell eold and breath- 
less at the feet of his judge. Long 
habituated as they were to scenes like 
this, the fathers seemed touched, and 
the Pére Arsene himself let fall the 
lash to the ground, but at a sign from 
the Prior he took it up again, and at 
the same moment seized on his victim. 
With a last effort the wretched boy 
endeavoured to get free, but in vain— 
the heavy stripes already hissed upon 
his back. 

While the dreadful punishment con- 
tinued, a faint voice might be heard, 
as if crying from the depth of the tomb, 
“Tam governor of Lille.” 
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‘Alas! poor boy, that feeble cry was 
but the echo of the sublime exclama- 
tion of the freed man, who, condemned 
to expire under the lash of the lictor, 
exclaimed with his dying breath, “I 
am a Roman citizen.” Scarce had the 
tired arm of the executioner fallen to 
his side, when a gentle tap was heard 
at the door. 

«© What is’t ?” said the Prior. 

Is all over?” said a voice from 
without. 

* Yes, come in.” 

The door opened, and a brother 
appeared, and, approaching the prior 
with trepidation, said in a whisper— 
‘Two persons without desire to see 
Monsieur de Boufflers,” 

** Their names.” 

* The Duc de Coigny and Madame 
la Duchesse de Saint Ceret.” 

Soon as these words were spoken, 
they fell upon the ear of young Boufflers, 
and brought the death-blow to all 
his pride and his love—his heart was 
broken. 

The day after this catastrophe, a 
carriage with the royal arms ‘of’ 
France entered the court of the Hotel 
Bouftlers, and a gentleman demanded 
to speak to the Maréchal. 

** Monsieur le Maréchal,” said he, 
“his Majesty has heard of your son’s 
illness, and the cause of it; and, while 
he has directed a severe remonstrance 
to the Jesuit fathers, has charged me 
to express to you his deep interest in 
your son, and to know his state.” 

The Maréchal, without speaking, 
took him by the hand, and led him 
into an inner chamber, where a noble- 
man of the court and a beautiful 
woman were sitting beside a bed, upon 
which a corpse was laid out. The gen- 
tleman was the Duke de Coigny. The 
lady was the Duchess de Saint Cerets ; 
need I say whose was the dead body ?= 

** Monsieur,’’stammered the wretched 
father, “I beg you to offer my respect- 
fulthanks to his Majesty, and to tell 
him, that he may now dispose of the 
two posts of governor-general of 
Flanders, and governor of Lille; he 
who was to have enjoyed them after 
me, lies there: and I shall soon hasten 
after him.” 
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We have often been struck with the 
flippant remark of bold ignorance that 
the Catholic, meaning thereby the Ro- 
man church, is the only one adequate 
to the conversion of the heathen, and 
that the efforts of priests and friars 
have been more successful than those 
of the various denominations of ortho- 
dox Protestants. We are told of the 
splendid success which attended the 
labours of the Jesuits in Paraguay and 
California, China and Japan. It is 
our wish in the present article to inves- 
tigate the question with some attention. 
We shall, however, for the present, 
omit all further notice of the oriental 
missions, and restrict our illustrations 
to the former proceedings of the Ro- 
man priesthood in North and South 
America, and their present efforts in 
the Pélynesian Archipelago. The 


value of these labours may be tested 
by two methods of inquiry, each of 
them fully adequate to afford a decisive 


result. We may institute a compari- 
son of the principles upon which the 
Protestants and the Romanists pro- 
ceed, and the consequences to which 
these principles lead. Or we may in- 
stitute a comparison of the practical 
results of two opposite systems, as ex- 
emplified in the experience of different 
countries. 

In their missionary efforts, the guid- 
ing principles and the results aimed at 
are widely different with the ministers 
of the two religions: the one endea- 
vours to effect, in the first instance, a 
moral change, to suppress evil tenden- 
cies, andtoimplant good ones, to amend 
the heart, trusting that intellectual 
freedom and increased physical advan- 
tages will be the result of the renewed 
mind ; the other aimsnot at internal, but 
external changes—teaches the convert 
to rest upon ceremonial observances 
—to believe without reasoning, and, in 
fact, leaves the dispositions unaffected, 
so that the Jesuit leaves them where 
heathenism has found them. We find 
here, as in every other instance, the 
radical and irreconcilable distinction 


between the Roman and the reformed 
systems—the one insisting on the para- 
mount importance of right moral dis- 
positions, and not merely permitting 
freedom of inquiry, but enforeing it 
asa duty; the other pursuing a sys- 
tem at variance not merely with Scrip- 
ture, but with natural religion. To 
neglect some ceremony, or to violate 
some moral duty, are both deadly sins, 
although both conscience and common 
sense recognise no identity of offence. 
The evidences of sincere conversion 
required by the two parties are conse- 
quently very different—in the one it is 
amended life, in the other ceremonial 
observances, and excited imagination. 
The Protestant missionaries of Tahite 
have been the means of transforming 
the licentious females of that island 
into chaste wives and daughters, and 
abolished wars and infanticide. The 
Roman priests were content with more 
slender and doubtful improvements, as 
the following anecdote will show:— 
‘* About the time of the conclusion of 
the peace of Ryswick, the noted The- 
rouet died at Montreal. The French 
gave him Christian burial in a pomp- 
ous manner, the priest that attended 
him at his death having declared that 
hedied a true Christian; ‘for,’ said the 
priest, ‘when I explained to him the 
passion of our Saviour, whom the Jews 
crucified, he cried out—If I had been 
there I would have revenged his death, 
and brought away their scalps.’ ”* 

We wish to insist upon this subject, 
for we firmly believe that the principle 
which has guided the Protestant mis- 
sionaries is the only one which promises 
to produce permanent good, and is 
founded upon correct views both of 
Scripture and the moral nature of man. 
Of course every effort must be made 
to introduce the arts of civilized life, 
and this, so far from being incompati- 
ble with the other and higher object, 
is, in fact, inseparable from it—they are 
connected as cause and effect. Mere 
doctrines of utility will neither re- 
claim an individual nor reform a nation 
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* Colden’s History of the Five Nations, vol. i, p. 207, 
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it is only by acting on the moral ele- 
ments of the human mind that such 
changes are to be accomplished. In the 
Polynesian islands, after the natives 
were brought to renounce their super- 
stitions and embrace the Gospel, all 
other desirable results inevitably fol- 
lowed—the desire to be able to read 
became universal—the men desired 
European articles, and the females 
European clothing, and hence the ne- 
cessity for habits of industry and pru- 
dence. Human nature is the same 
every where, among the civilized and 
the savage, and evidences of the same 
truth may be found in England as well 
as in Tahite. Every clergyman or 
medical practitioner who has been 
much among the poor, especially in 
England and Scotland, must have ob- 
served, in cases of equal poverty and 
destitution, in some families order, 
decency, and cleanliness were never 
neglected, while in others, inevitable 
evils were aggravated by recklessness, 
filth, and dissension. In the former 


case the parties will usually be found 
to be actuated by deep religious feel- 
ings, which accomplish for them what 
gary and utility cannot do for the 


tter. 

There are, however, certain circum- 
stances under which the Roman priest- 
hood are capable of producing very 
extensive changes, especially when sup- 

rted by the civil power. Thus in 
Mexico, eru, and Bogota, where the 
Indians were fixed to the soil, and the 
old religion had been overturned by 
the Spaniards, it was an easy task to 
cause them to abandon their ancient 
rites for the religion, such as it was, 
of their conquerors. In this case, 
however, the change was merely an 
external one; and the unhaj py Indians 
are almost as ignorant of Christianity 
at present as in the days of Columbus. 
Every one acquainted with the past 
and present condition of these coun- 
tries is aware, that even at present the 
Indians look back with fondness to 
their old idolatry ; and, were they per- 
mitted, would, in all probability, return 
to it. Inthe year 1712, an extensive 
insurrection broke out in the province 
of Tzeudales, in Central America; the 
Indians murdered their priests, and 
returned to their ancient superstitions.* 


* Juarros’ History of Guatimala, 
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Even in the city of Mexico, at the pre- 
sent day, the Indians have not forgot- 
ten their ancient idols. Mr. Bullock 
informs us that while employed in 
Mexico in taking the cast of an idol, 
the Indians during the evening crowned 
it with garlands of flowers.¢ We shall 
find, however, the true value of the 
conversions effected by the Spanish 
priests in the sequel. 

Another, and, in our opinion, most 
important point of superiority on the 
side of the Protestant missionaries is, 
that they are married men, and conse- 
quently have the sympathies of men. 
No natural law can be broken with 
impunity; and a class of men, one of 
whose essential conditions is that of 
celibacy, must be inevitably unfit for 
the varied relations of civil life. Were 
an act of parliament passed condemn- 
ing the medical profession to celibacy, 
the public would not tolerate such a 
system for an hour. But the vast su- 
periority derived from the Protestant 
custom is not negative; on the con- 
trary, what surer pledge can be given 
to allay the suspicions, and gain the 
oo will of a barbarous people, than 
or a married clergyman to settle 
among them. He is no longer a 
foreign agent, but a citizen, taking an 
interest in the welfare of their common 
country ; and in all our reading, we do 
not remember of an instance in which 
this confidence has been abused. Two 
other advantages of vast importance 
flow from this circumstance. The im- 
provement and elevation of the female 
character is one of the most powerful 
means of gaining over a nationto Chris- 
tianity, and of maintaining a permanent 
influencee, ever exerted in favour of 
civilization. And it requires no argue 
ment to prove, that in point of useful- 
ness the Sreseuiant matron and her 
daughters are of more value than a 
college of Jesuits. This system is also 
of great advantage in facilitating the 
acquisition of the language of the people 
among whom the missionary resides, in- 
asmuch as children are more expert in 
this way than adults, and thus a race of 
teachers may be reared, admirably 
adapted for their work. 

Although we believe the Protestant 
principles are not merely superior to 
those of their opponents, but utterly 


{ Bullock’s Mexico, 
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different from them, yet, after all, the 
value of the two systems must be tried 
by experience ; and here our task is 
a very easy one—it requires no other 
labour than an attentive perusal of the 
histories of Protestant and Roman 
missions. In America we have the 
labours of the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French priests, and the Protes- 
tants in New England, and at present 
on the Columbia River ; and in the 
Pacific we have the examples of the 
Society and Sandwich Islands. In the 
Spanish dominions in America we have 
ample evidence of the mode in which 
Christians were made. The regions 
of America in which the Spaniards 
established themselves were peculiarly 
favourable for the exertions of their 
priests. Mexico and Peru, Chili and 
Bogota, were the seats of industrious 
agricultural and semi-civilized nations, 
much easier to manage than the un- 
settled tribes of the British colonies. 
The natives could not remove from 
before their oppressors, and the hur- 
ricane of banditti which Spain poured 
upon those devoted lands, by their 
massacres and pillages, broke the 
spirit of the nations, swept away the 
national religions and historical asso- 
ciations; and the unhappy Indian had 
to wear the fetters and the superstition 
of his conquerors. Instead of the sun, 
he worshipped a cross; and the auto- 
da-fe took the place of the human 
sacrifice. Crowds of priests were 
turned loose upon the country; and 
if the native submitted to be baptised, 
little additional trouble was bestowed 
upon him. We shall quote the fol- 
lowing account of the conversion of 
the Indians of Nicaragua, because it 
is from a little-known book. The re- 
lation, although diffuse, has much of 
the raciness and Castillian humour of 
a countryman and contemporary of 
Cervantes :— 


** When Pedrarias Davila was gover- 
nor of Nicaragua, he learnt from Spain 
that Gil Gonzalez d’Avila had written 
tothe emperor that he had converted 
and baptised thirty-two thousand In- 
dians ; and Captain Franciseo Fernan- 
dez de Cordova, and the governor, 
Diego Lopez de Salcedo, had also con- 
verted a great number. Pedrarias, who 
looked upon all the three as his declared 
enemies, saw clearly that they accused 
him of negligence, because he had not 
obtained the same results. He re. 





solved, therefore, to prove by an inquest 
that these conversions were fictitious, 
and that the Indians were not Chris. 
tians. ‘They might have done the same 
with respect to Castello de Oro, where 
Pedrarias had been governor for fifteen 
years. Pedrarias gave this commission 
to his friend, Friar Francis de Boba- 
dilla, a provincial of the order of mercy. 
This religious man undertook the task 
the more willingly, as he hoped not only 
to be useful to Pedrarias, but also of 
service to God, to render a true account 
to the emperor, and bring as many In- 
dians as possible into the bosom of the 
church.” 


Such is the account of Oviedo, and 
it appears that the friar was sent on a 
baptizing expedition to save the cha- 
racter of Pedrarias. 


‘* When Francis de Bobadilla arrived 
in Nicaragua, the country was ruined 
for want of water, It now rained for 
five days, which the Indians believed to 
be a miracle. He gave the Indians to 
understand by holy words that they 
should return thanks to God and the 
gracious Virgin Mary; that if they 
would become Christians it would al- 
ways rain at the proper time, the wea- 
ther would be favourable, and besides, 
they would save their souls by embrac- 
ing our holy Catholic faith, In the 
course of nine months he baptised about 
forty thousand Indians, 

‘* When the reverend father came into 
this province he met an Indian woman, 
carrying in her arms a dying child, 
about three years of age. She beseeched 
the reverend father to baptise it. He 
inquired why she desired him to do so. 
She replied, that her child might go to 
heaven, The father inquired—do you 
wish your child to become a Christian ? 
She answered, yes. The father then 
took holy water, which he carried in a 
calabash, and baptised the child, which 
Captain Andres Garavita held in his 
arms during the ceremony. Immedia- 
tely the child pronounced the word cross 
with an audible voice, and then expired. 
The mother then wished to be baptised, 
and the father consented, and named 
her Mary, Scarcely had she been bap- 
tised, when she aaa that she saw 
her child ascending to heaven. The 
priest, having explained our religion, 
returned to Matirai, and related to 
the Indians the miracles which he had 
wrought. They gave the child a splen- 
did funeral after the Spanish custom, 
and this induced many of the Indians to 
be baptised. 

_ “* All. these Indians, of which the 
number was fifty-two thousaad five 
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hundred and fifty-eight, were baptised 
between the Ist of September and the 
5th of March. The notary I have 
spoken of attests also that F. de Boba- 
dilla destroyed many idols, burned temples, 
and erected crosses by the road-sides, 
on places where they could be seen from 
adistance. He gave the natives images 
of the Virgin, and holy water, and left 
boys with the chiefs to teach them the 
Lord’s Prayer and the angelic saluta- 
tion. We may believe that since the 
Spaniards and other nations have settled 
in these countries they have baptised a 
far greater number. [ will makea pro- 
posal. Take all the Indians who have 
been baptised in the country, underall the 
evyernors since the time of Gil Gonzalez 
’Avila, I will pay a peso of gold for 
every one of them who knows his ap 
tismal name, the pater, ave, and the 
principal articles of faith, if they will pay 
me only a maravedi for each of them 
who cannot do so. I believe I will gain 
a great sum by the bargain, for the na- 
tions are numerous. What is the good 
of baptising the Indians, and then leav- 
ing them to their religious superstitions 
and vices? Will they be saved by call- 
ing themselves Christians, when they 
have forgotten their baptismal names ? 
They might make progress in the faith 
if the priests would Yelle among them, 
but such conversions as these, they serve 
no other purpose than to get up stories 
to be sent to Spain, to the king in 
council, to seek favours, or to retain 
those that have been granted, rather for 
the sake of bishoprics and dignities than 
for the instruction of the Indians, a thing 
which I disapprove of. Better far a 
single Indian, well instructed and truly 
Christian, than thousands of those bap- 
tised, who do not know what a Christian 
is, or how to effect their salvation. I 
speak of those who are above fourteen 
years, for happy are the baptised chil- 
dren who die béfore arriving at years 
of discretion. I would inquire of those 
who become godfathers for one hundred 
or five hundred persons at atime, what 
do they teach their god-children as the 
sacrament obliges them? What kind 
of instruction can such persons give, 
such as a certain Spaniard fifty years 
of age, who acted a part in these things? 
This person being at Leon of Nica- 
ragua, at a masquerade and game of 
reeds, where some gentlemen were dis- 
guised as Moors and some as Christians, 
the captain, who was disguised as a 
Moor, came up to some ladies and re- 
quested them to become Mahometans. 
fter repeating this two or three times, 
he fell from his horse and never spoke 
more. This person would certainly in- 
struct his god-children in religion, he 





who died denying it, and praising the 

accursed sect of Mahomet. For myself, 

I would far rather be the child who died 

uttering the word ‘cross’ and which 

was seen ascending to heaven by its 

mother, as I have told already, than to 

be its godfather, Captain Andres} Ga- 

ravita, who died so miserably. This 

Garavita is he who was pardoned by 

Pedrarias, because he informed against 

Balboa and his friends, when they were 

beheaded. We see by this how the 
Lord punishes those whe refuse mercy 

tomen. God grant that when he died 
so suddenly, his soul was not lost! But 
to return to the subject of baptism—who 
does not know the precept of the Gos- 
pel? Preach to every creature, and he 
who will be baptised will be saved, and 
he who believes not will be condemned. 
It appears to me perfectly useless to 
baptise these new converts before they 
are instructed, for if they do not believe 
they cannot be saved. It is the same 
with respect to the negroes who have 
been carried to this island, (Saint Do- 
mingo,) who have been baptised at the 
end of two or three days, without ever 
inquiring if they understood what it 
means ; and then we are compelled to 
purchase a licence to permit them to 
eat flesh during lent, for we have not 
fish ; we are obliged to pay a demi-peso 
or more, and if the master refuses, he is 
excommunicated. Meanwhile the negro 
does not know what lent is. I will not 
say what I think, but I have heard 
priests preaching in the presence of our 
bishop say that it was wrong.” 


We have quoted this long extract, 
because it exhibits an accurate view of 
the Spanish method of converting the 
Indians, and because, even at the pre- 
sent day, the practice is little better 
among the Roman ecclesiastics ; only 
a few years ago a similar profanation 
of religion was perpetrated at the 
Sandwich Islands. When the French 
corvette l'Urainie, Captain Freycenet, 
commander, touched at Owyhee for 
a few days, the chaplain, Abbé Quelin, 
nephew to the Archbishop of Paris, 
baptised several chiefs, among others, 
Governor Boki, who, to use the words 
of M. Arago, took his leave, went 
home to his seven wives, and to 
sacrifice to his idols. 

The truth is, that throughout the 
whole of Spanish America, the work 
of converting the Indians has yet to be 
commenced. The quotation we have 
given, so far from being a caricature, 
isa faithful representation ofthe course 
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usually pursued. _ The Franciscan 
fathers boasted of having alone bap- 
tised from the year 1524 to 1540, 
more than six millions of Indians, in 
the kingdom of Mexico. If this in- 
discriminate and irreverent conduct is 
calculated to excite surprise, we are 
still more shocked when we learn the 
mode in which the rite was adminis- 
tered. When friar Bobadilla boasts 
of baptising 40,000 Indians in the 
course of a few months, or at the rate 
of several hundreds a day ; we may 
feel surprised how he would accom- 
plish so much. This, however, is 
easily explained; the monks bap- 
tised in tallies, in the same manner as 
people sometimes vote at elections ; a 
score of men were baptised in the 
gross, as Juans, and then a score of 
women, as Marys, and thus the task 
was speedily accomplished. 

The results of this system, if results 
they can be called, have been merely 
the substitution of a few new ceremo- 
nies, instead of those formerly in use, 
while the poor Indian is as ignorant 
as ever. 


“The Americans,” says Humboldt, 
‘like the Hindoos and other nations, 
who have long groaned under a civil 
and military despotism, adhere to their 
manners, customs, and opinions with ex- 
traordinary obstinacy—lI say, opinions, 
for the introduction of Christianity has 

roduced almost no other effect upon the 

ndians of Mexico, than to substitute 
new ceremonies, the symbols of a gentle 
and humane religion, for the ceremonies 
ofa sanguinary worship. This change 
from old to new rites, was the effect of 
constraint and not of persuasion, and 
was Same by political events alone, 

** Dogma has not succeeded to dogma, 
but ceremony to ceremony. The na- 
tives know nothing of religion, but the 
external forms of worship. Fond of 
whatever is connected with a prescribed 
order, they find in the Christian religion 
particular enjoyments. The festivals 
of the church, the fireworks with which 
they are accompanied, the processions 
mingled with dances and whimsical dis- 
guises, are a most fertile sourte of 
amusement for the lower Indians. In 
these festivals the national character is 
displayed in all its individuality. Every 
where the Christian rites have assumed 
the shades of the country where they 
have been transplanted, In the Philip- 





* Hymboldt’s New Spain, vol. 1. p. 169, 


pine and Mariana islands, the natives 
of the Malay race have incorporated 
them with the ceremonies peculiar to 
themselves; and in the province of 
Pasto, on the ridge of the Cordillera of 
the Andes, I have seen Indians masked, 
and adorned with small tinkling bells, 
perform savage dances around the altar, 
while a monk of St, Francis elevated 
the host,”* 


Not only has the influence of the 
Spanish clergy been worthless, but in 
many instances their conduct was ex. 
tremely exceptionable. They have not 
unfrequently availed themselves both 
of fraud and force to accomplish their 
ends, There is one most culpable 
piece of conduct, in which the Jesuits 
and other orders are deeply impli- 
cated, we mean the employment of 
pious frauds, and fictitious miracles, 
In the use of some unlooked-for and 
favourable event, or unexpected de- 
liverance from danger, the monk might 
express himself in language which 
might not be strictly correct, and with 
no deliberate intention to deceive ; 
and such instances we would judge 
leniently ; but when the simple In- 
dian is deceived by the superior physi- 
cal knowledge of his teacher, into the 
belief of supernatural interference, 
such conduct merits the utmost se- 
verity of censure. In our estimation, 
no end, however important, can justify 
a fraud, much less when that end is 
pernicious, as when a miracle is got 
up to increase devotion towards the 
Queen of Virgins ; in such a case we 
can see nothing but one complicated 
artifice of fraud. 

Fletcher of Salton’s code of honor, 
is, in our opinion, far preferable, who 
would lay down his life to defend his 
country, but would not do a mean 
thing to save it. Such a doctrine 
never emanated from the School of 
Loyola. 

he use of force is also to be depri- 
cated like deceit—it should never be 
employed when dealing with human 
convictions. In Mexico and Peru, the 
conversions, as they are called, were 
as much the result of conquest and 
military force, as it is possible to 
imagine. In many parts of America, 
the union of the soldiers and priests, 
for the purpose of reclaiming the 
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Indians, was far more intimate than 
is usually imagined. 

“The missionary monks of South 
America make, from time to time, in- 
cursions into countries possessed by 
peaceable tribes of Indians, whom they 
call savages, because they have not 
learned to make the sign of the cross 
like the equally naked savage of the mis- 
sions. In these nocturnal incursions, 
dictated by the most culpable fanaticism, 
they lay hold of all whom they can sur- 
prise, especially children, women, and 
old men. They separate without feel- 
ing, children from their mothers, lest 
they should concert together the means 
of escape. The monk, who is the chief 
of this expedition, distributes the young 
people among the Indians of his mis- 
sion, who have the most contributed 
to the success of the Entrados. On the 
Orinoco, and the banks of the Rio 
Nigro, these prisoners bear the name of 
poitos, and they are treated like slaves 
until they are of an ageto marry. The 
desire of having poitos, and making 
them work for eight or ten years, in- 
duces the Indians of the missions to ex- 
cite the monks to these incursions, 
which the bishops have generally had 
the good sense to blame, as the means 
of attaching odium to religion and its 
ministers.”* 


In California the military were 
subordinate to the monks, and their 
assistants in the work of conversion. 

But the most vaunted efforts on the 
part ofthe Romish Church, were those 
of the Jesuits, and they, therefore, 
merit a particular attention. We con- 
fess, the history of this remarkable 
community always interests us, far 
above that of any other monastic so- 
ciety. The valuable accessions which 
they have brought to almost every 
branch of knowledge, their deep in- 
sight into human nature, and acquaint- 
ance with the actual world, and also, 
we believe, their personal morality, 
more correct than that of the other 
orders, gives their history an interest 
far above that of Dominicans or beg- 
ging friars. In short they are both 
monks and gentlemen.t 

The efforts, however, of the Jesuits, 


* Humboldt’s New Spain, vol. i. p. 238. 


if more elaborate, and less coarsely 
mechanical, laboured under the same 
radical defects as, in truth, were in- 
herent in the Romish faith. No at- 
tempt was made to expand the moral 
and intellectual faculties. The Indians 
were taught to repeat certain words 
and phrases, to make the sign of the 
cross, and to worship not the Creator 
of all things, but one of his creatures, 
deified as the Queen of Virgins and 
Angels. When the poor savages were 
brought together, it was forgotten 
that they were free agents—they were 
treated as machines, and personal in- 
terest, the strongest motive to im- 
provement and emulation, was sup- 
pressed. They cultivated the land for 
the common good, alike of the active 
and the indolent. The monastic com- 
munities of the Jesuits resembled 
the association of bees in their hives, 
rather than combinations of reasonable 
beings. The Jesuit missions may 
be viewed as a strange compound of 
Romanismand St. Simonianism ; it was 
Robert Owen, employing the aid of 
superstition, to portion Paraguay into 
parallelograms upon the co-operative 
system. To have a clear idea of this 
monstrous attempt, we may state that 
Peru, before its conquest, exhibited 
precisely one analogous ; the policy of 
the Incas, the Heliades of the new 
world, had introduced the same state 
of things. 

If we turn from Paraguay to Canada, 
a new element appears in the policy of 
the Jesuits ; in the latter country, and 
in the vicinity of the English colo- 
nies, France turned them to powerful 
account as political agents. They were 
there employed not merely to convert 
the savages, but to detach the Indians 
from English alliances, and bring them 
over to the Frenchinterest. The his- 
tory of the French Jesuits, as given by 
Charlevoix and others, exhibits a 
strange compound of good and bad, 
such as no other community has exhi- 
bited, unless in their prototypes, the 
templars of the middle ages. They 
were the most indefatigable explorers 


+ In Peru, where the monastic orders are shamefully depraved, and little better 
than a set of arrevys, the Jesuits alone preserved an untainted reputation— 


Le Juan and Ulloa, Noticias Secretas. 


This official report, drawn up by these 


excellent individuals, details many sad proofs of the total corruption of the 


Peruvian clergy. 
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of unknown regions ; and it is owing to 
their enterprise, that the splendid valley 
of the Mississippi was first laid open to 
Europeans. ‘They resided among the 
Indians, conformed to their customs, 
learned their language, and published 
vocabularies, ‘They were devoted to 
their converts, and cheerfully en- 
countered the pains of martyrdom for 
the sake of their neophytes. On the 
other hand, they were indefatigable 
mts in directing the horrors of In- 
dian warfare upon the English colonies, 
and the savage who had received the 
priestly benediction, proceeded to scalp 
the enemies of France. The result 
has ever been, whether on the Parana 
or the St. Laurence, that, with the 
suppression of the order, the social 
system instituted by the followers of 
Loyola, has fallen to pieces, or, at best, 
languishes under the less able hands of 
Dominicans or Franciscans. 

If we turn to the efforts of the Pro- 
testants in the same field, we find the 
following preliminary observations to 
be essential. They were destitute in 
a great degree of political influence. 
They had not the energies of the civil 
power at their disposal, and could 
not, as in California, effect conversions 
by the united efforts of the friar and 
the corporal, Nor is this all, the 
natives of Mexico and Bogota were 
agriculturists, and fixed to the soil, 
and it required no great effort to cause 
them to adopt a few new ceremonies ; 
it was afar different task to fix the 
wandering Algonquin in settled vil- 
lages—to induce them to abandon 
hunting, the most fascinating of all 
— It has been the lot of the 

rotestant missionary, every where to 
have to deal with more intractible ma- 
terials—with the Pequods of New Eng- 
land, the Esquimaux of Greenland, or 
the Hottentots of the Cape ; but withall 
these difficulties, the results have been 
such as may well excite surprise. In 
so wide a field, we shall merely relate 
a few characteristic instances, taking 
eare to select such as are not easily 
accessible to most readers. In the case 
of the New England Indians, this is es- 
se necessary, for here blame has 

en found where no fault existed, and 


* It is a most interesting fact that two of the most illustrious names Ireland has 
oduced, the one eminent in moral, the other in physical science—we mean 
erkely and Boyle—were the zealous friends of the aborigines of our colonies. 


censure has been withheld, where as. 
suredly it was merited. It is to be 
remembered, that as the Indians of 
New England were not numerous, of 
course great numbers could not be 
civilised and improved, and hence the 
grossly ignorant comparisons sometimes 
instituted between the Jesuit establish. 
ments, among the populous nations 
of Paraguay, and the little clans of 
Massachusetts. Notwithstanding all 
these errors, it is pretty certain that 
the Indians of North America have 
made greater progress than those 
under the monastic rule. The Chero- 
kees had a newspaper and a represen- 
tative government, and had acquired 
wealth, and improved their lands. In 
New England the labours of Elliott, 
Mayhen, and Gookin, were remark. 
ably satisfactory; many villages of 
praying Indians, as they were called, 
existed, and not merely advanced in 
civilization, but improved in ;morals, 
Great numbers were taught to read, 
and many could write, and their know- 
ledge of religion, was far superior in 
amount, as in tendency, to any thing 
taught in the missions of the Romish 
clergy. 

That the efforts of these devoted 
friends to the Indians, Elliot and 
Gookin, have produced but little per- 
manent good, and that the tribes to 
which they addressed themselves are 
all but extinct, is a melancholy truth, 
and one which can easily be accounted 
for. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known, 
that the labour and expense of civiliz- 
ing the Indians of New England, 
was not contributed by the colonies, 
high as their pretensions were, but by 
a society instituted by the Honourable 
Robert Boyle. We do not mean that 
the New Englanders contributed no- 
thing, but by far the greater part of 
the burden devolved on Mr. Boyle and 
his associates in London.* The causes 
of failure are easily explained; they 
consisted of the calamities brought 
about by King Philip’s war, of the de- 
sire of the New Englanders to obtain 
their lands, and remove their occupants 
from the country, and lastly, in the 
hatred and contempt with which they 
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were regarded by the proud and self- 
righteous puritan. During King Philip's 
wars, which were carried on with shock- 
ing cruelty by the Indians and the 
colonists, the praying Indians joined 
the Whites, and retained to the last 
the character of unimpeached fidelity. 
Although they offered to serve the 
colonists, they were treated with 
cruelty and suspicion; they were 
thrown into prison and their establish- 
ments broken up, and their families 
removed, as a measure of precaution, 
to remote places, where no provision 
was made for their support.* It is 
melancholy to view the strange incon- 
sistencies which history so often ex- 
hibits. The pilgrims, as they were 
called, leaving England, and settling 
in the wilderness for the sake of free- 
dom of. conscience, treating a less 


_ civilized portion of their race, with a 


contempt which broke their hearts, 
and caused them to abandon in de- 
spair any further attempts at improve- 
inent. The unhappy Indian was looked 
upon as an inferior being, who might 
be treated with condescension, but 
never be permitted to assume an in- 
dependent bearing. The words of 
Governor Hutchinson are decisive 
upon this point. 


“Tt seems strange,” says he, “that 
men who professed to believe that God 
had made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, should so early,and upon every oc- 
casion, take care to fer oe this distinc- 


tion, Perhaps nothing has more effec- 
tually defeated the endeavours for Chris- 
tianising the Indians, It seems to have 
done more—to have sunk their spirits, 
led them to intemperance, and extirpated 
the whole race.” 


This remark of Hutchinson's refers 
to a transaction which took place in 
1645, or only twenty-four years after 
the landing of the pilgrims, and many 
ieee before King Philip's war could 

ave exasperated the colonists. Even 
as late as 1725, we find strange exam- 
of Christian warfare: one Captain 
ovwell, attended by forty men and a 


* Major Gookin, the guardian of the prayin 


chaplain, killed ten Indians they found 
asleep by their fires, entered Boston 
with tlie scalps in the Indian manner, 
and received a reward of one thousand 
pounds. Unfortunately these feelings, 
which were universal, were fostered by 
those from whom far other sentiments 


should have been expected. It must 
grieve every well-constituted mind, 
to peruse such passages as the follow- 
ing, in Dr. Increase Mather’s treatise 
on the efficacy of prayer—“ Nor did 
they (the English) cease erying to the 
Lord against Philip, until they had 
prayed the bullet into his heart.” In 
another place—‘* We have heard of 
two and twenty Indian captains slain 
all of them, and brought down to hell 
in one day.” It would be easy to quote - 
abundance of passages equally offen- 
sive. Our object is answered if we 
have accounted for the failure of 
Elliot and his associates. If the In- 
dians of Massachusets have disappeared, 
it was not on account of any deficiency 
in the moral means employed, but in 
the heartlessness and selfish conduct of 
the colonists, while the efforts to avert 
the evil emanated from the Boyles and 
Berkeleys of our own country. We are 
willing, however, to present the best 
apology we can, and we believe the 
very reprehensible conduct of the New 
Englanders may be easily accounted 
for. Knowledge may be power, but 
it is not virtue; and when two classes 
of men were brought into contact; and 
one of them immeasurably superior to 
the other in science and energy, the 
demands of justice must often be 
forgotten. Nor are the superstitions 
of the age to be neglected. In those 
days the belief in witchcraft was uni- 
versal, and the natives of America 
were believed, alike by Spaniards and 
Englishmen, to have intercourse with 
the devil in the performance of their 
superstitious rites, and hence they were 
ilty of a punishable offence, and thus 
interest and error supported each others 
The demoralising influence of the cru- 
sades of the middle ages, had also 
taught the people of Europe that inf 
dels were legitimate prey, and that their 


Indians, wrote an account of their 


sufferings for the information of Mr. Boyle. Tr he manuscripts remained unprinted 
until published by the American Antiquarian Seciety, The narrative is very dis- 
creditable to the New Englanders ; their humanity was on a par with that of the 


Pequots. 
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operty and persons belonged to those 
oe a Pom ps different faith ; and 
hence, on the discovery of the new 
world, this depraved sentiment was 
abundantly acted on, 

We trust we have sufficiently ex- 
plained the causes which blasted the 
efforts of the philanthropists of Eng- 
land in their endeavours for the wel- 
fare of the Indian race ; but the same 
attempts have been renewed in other 
countries with far greater success. To 
begin with a very unpromising race, 
the Hottentots and Bushmen of the 
Cape, we may state that their condition 
has been steadily and progressively im- 
proving, especially since the colony 
passed under the power of England. 
The mode pursued with respect to 
those degraded and brutish tribes, 
forms a striking contrast with that 
adopted by the Romish priests, and the 
results were equally characteristic. 
We find no pseudo-miracles, no calling 
in the aid of the sergeant, and no in- 
discriminate baptizings ; on the con- 
trary, the missionaries were slow and 
cautious in baptising converts, until 
they ——_ that evidences were per- 
ceptible of repentance and faith. Gna- 
denthal became a prosperous settlement, 
displaying the best effects of human 
culture, and occupied by numerous 
families of husbandmen, who obtained 
a rich produce from the soil over which 
their ancestors had wandered for ages 
without attempting to improve it. In 
addition to this settlement, another 
tract, termed Groenekloof, was given 
by the government to the United Bre- 
thren. In the course of a year, from 
being a wilderness it was made to bear 
a plentiful crop. The missionaries re- 
ported, that in conducting their tem- 
poral concerns, the Hottentots gave 
evidence that they were under the in- 
fluence of Christian motives. They 
went diligently to work in building 
their huts and cultivating their grounds, 
and God blessed the labour of their 
hands. Some of the Dutch farmers 
expressed their surprise at the change 
which they witnessed in these people. 
They were astonished, say the mis- 
sionaries, in seeing how the wretched, 
drunken Hottentots, when they get to 


cy are recorded, 
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* Physical History of Mankind, vol. i. p, 186, where many facts of the same 
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Gnadenthal, and hear the word of God, 
truly receive grace, and become quite 
a different sort of people. 


“Perhaps,” says Dr. Pritchard,* 
“nothing in this account is more re.- 
markable than the fact, that a strong 
sensation was produced among the whole 
Hottentot nation, and even among the 
neighbouring tribes of different people, 
by the improved and happy condition of 
the Christian Hottentots, so as to excite 
a general desire for similar advantages, 
Whole families of Hottentots, and even 
of Bushmen, set out from the borders of 
Caffraria, and performed journeys of 
many weeks, in order to settle at Gna- 
denthal. Individuals of the Tambuhi 
nation, and some from the Damaras 
beyond great Namaqualand, resorted to 
Groenekloof, and there took up their 
abode. It is a singular fact in the his- 
tory of barbarous races of men, that 
the savage Bushmen, of their own ac- 
cord, solicited from the colonial govern- 
ment, when negociations were opened 
with them, with the view of putting an 
end to a long and bloody contest, that 
teachers might be sent among them, 
such as those who had dwelt among the 
civilised Hottentots at Gnadenthal. His- 
tory, says the historian of the mission, 
probably furnishes few parallél examples 
of a savage people in treaty with a 
Christian power, making one of the con- 
ditions of peace, that missionaries should 
be sent to instruct them in Chris« 
tianity.” 


Availing ourselves of the facts 
brought together by the excellent 
writer already quoted, we may state, 
that the conversion of the Esquimaux 
has not been the hopeless business 
which even the excellent Paley ima- 
gined it was. At present, along the 
whole western coast, the barbarities of 
savage life, and the enormities ever 
attending paganism, where it is domi- 
nant, are now rarely to be met with; 
and the state of the country compared 
with what it was eighty, or even fifty 
years ago, may be termed civilised. The 
nature and climate of this dreary re. 
gion, and the methods by which the 
natives procure their subsistence, neces- 
sarily preclude many arts of civilised 
society. The people can neither till 
the land nor employ themselves in 
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manufactaring. A Greenlander can 
neither live in the European manner, 
nor clothe himself like a European, 
dwelling, as he does, on sterile rocks, 
and under the regions of a polar sky; 
yet it may be said with truth, that the 
converted Greenlanders, by the habits 
of industry which they have acquired 
since their conversion to Christianity, 
by their contentment amidst privations 
and hardships, ‘and by the charity of 
the more sieees towards their needy 
brethren, strikingly exemplify the doc- 
trine, that in every circumstance of 
life, and in every station, a religious 
life is a great gain, having the promise 
of reward in this world, and in that 
which is to come. A later account 
adds—the national superstitions have 
every where almost entirely disap- 
peared. The practice of sorcery is 
almost unknown upon the coasts. 
Cruelty and licentiousness,with a long 
train of attendant vices, have, throug 

the influence of Christianity, given way 
to brotherly kindness, good order, de» 
corum, and such a measure of civili- 
zation, as is compatible with peculiar 
circumstances. Themind of the Green- 
lander has been cultivated, and his 
heart softened and purified, though his 
mode of life is still rude, and his habits 


greatly at variance with European ideas 


of comfort and civilization. Similar 
success has been experienced only upon 
agreater and more extensive scale in 
the Sandwich and Society Islands. In 
these beautiful archipelagos the revo- 
lution effected since the time of Cook 
has been astonishing. The Arreoz 
society has disappeared; infanticide, 
human sacrifices, and polygamy, have 
been suppressed, and given way to 
peace, domestic comfort, education, 
and progressive intellectual improve- 
ment. 

Allthat we aimed at has been ac- 
complished; we trust we have esta- 
blished the decisive fact that, in the 
hands of the Roman clergy, scarcely 
any result has been obtained, and that 
their modes of proceeding had more of 
a political than a religious tendency. 
We confess we care but little whether 
a savage of the Orinoco performs his 
war-dance round a Franciscan who ele- 
vates the host, or round the fetish of his 
tribe ; we wish to see him improved 
in the rank of intellectual beings, 
and taught to adopt, from conviction, 
those doctrines which have produced 
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such fruits in South Africa or Polyne- 
sia. . There is one circumstance, how- 
ever, to which we wish somewhat more 
fully to allude: we mean the per- 
nicious and political influence which 
the Roman missionaries are at present 
exerting in the islands of the Pacific, 
where we think wecan prove that they 
have introduced strife, and been the 
means of introducing great evils upon 
the natives. 

Most of our readers are aware that 
the Society and Sandwich islands, be- 
sides many less known groups, are now 
Christian. This beneficent change 
has been brought about by the labours 
of various bodies of British and Ame- 
rican Christians, the Americans being 
chiefly confined to the Sandwich islands. 
From pretty extensive and authentic 
sources of information, we can state, 
in as far as regards the two larger 
groups of islands we have named, that 
the means employed were unexception- 
able, and no discreditable artifices have 
been used either to deceive the natives 
or to consume their substance. For 
many years all went on prosperously— 
the natives abandoned their old super- 
stitions—adopted the Christian faith— 
were taught to read, and arts of 
industry and civilization introduced 
among them. Of late, however, the 
most dishonourable conduct of the 
French government in abetting the 
Romish priests has produced much 
mischief, and has, we know, intro- 
duced much vice and crime.- To ex- 
plain this strange transaction, we must 
enter intosome details. After the death 
of Captain Cook, Tamehameha, ori- 
ginally an inferior chief, gradually rose 
to the sovereignty of the island (Ha- 
waii), and ultimately effected the sub- 
jugation of the whole group. While 
he lived, the nation remained idolaters, 
but from the frequent visits of Euro- 
pean and American vessels, some pro- 
gress was made in civilization; the 
persons and property of Europeans 
were protected, and several settled in 
the country. The successor of this 
energetic chief, Rihorieho, whose visit 
to England excited so much notice 
several. years ago, carried his innova- 
tions much farther than his predeces- 
sor haddone. He perceived the great 
political inconvenience of tabus, of par- 
ticular days and meats, and also of the 
superstition which compelled men and 
women to eat separately. This he did 
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by eating in public along with his wives, 
and attendants, and chiefs; and ina 
short time these usages became obso- 
lete, and the whole system of idolatry 
was abandoned—in short, the nation 
was left without a religion; for the 
Protestant missionaries did not arrive 
until some time afterwards. This 
abolition of idolatry led to a civil war, 
in which the partizans of the old faith 
were defeated. On the arrival of the 
thissionaries they experienced opposi- 
tion from the more immoral portion 
of the European settlers—from none 
more than from a Frenchman named 
Rives; but the government permitted 
them to remain in the island. Rives 
afterwards returned to France, and 
described himself as a person of great 
importance in Hawaii, and as the bearer 
ef a request on the part of some of the 
chiefs, that priests should be sent out. 
It is, however, pretty certain that he 
was possessed of no such authority, 
but was, in fact, a mere adventurer. 
The priests were sent out, but on their 
arrival were ordered to quit the coun- 
try ; this order, however, they conti- 
nued to evade. They opened a chapel 
and began to make converts. The 
attention of the chiefs was now at- 
tracted, and, after due inquiry, the 
simple Polynesiansreported, that “this 
new religion was all about worshipping 
images and dead men's bones, and tabus 
on meat, and was just like the old religion 
of the islands.” We do not quote this 
remark, which would have delighted 
Middleton, on account of its irony, but 
because, with those who made it, it in- 
volved a practical difficulty of great 
importance. The abolition of the old 
idolatry and its tabus had given rise 
to several insurrections, and as the 
new religion unquestionably tabued 
meat and used images, the chiefs were 
afraid that it might become a rallying 
point for the disaffected. Meanwhile 
education was advancing—many had 
hecome Christians—portions of the 
Bible were translated—a code of writ- 
ten laws adopted—and thousands could 
read and write. The government of 
the islands now adopted a salutary 
step: a proclamation was issued for- 
bidding women to visit foreign vessels. 
This and similar regulations excited 
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great discontent among an influential 
party, who were backed by many 
of the profligate whalers who visit the 
islands, and disturbances were the con- 
sequence. Father Baehelot and his 
priests joined themselves to the disaf- 
fected party, and they were in conse- 
quence peremptorily ordered to quit 
the islands, and accordingly took their 
departure. 

The banishment of these priests ap- 
peared to have touched Frenchhonour; 
and Louis Phillippe, whose device 
seems to be an inversion of Virgil’s, 
“‘Parcere superbis et debellare subjectos,” 
sent the frigate Artemise, Captain La 
Place, to demand satistaction. We 
shall give the outline of this most pro- 
fligate transaction. This Captain La 
Place, in a manifesto in the name of 
his government addressed to that of 
the Sandwich Islands, demands satis- 
faction for having persecuted the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, tarnished it with 
the name of idolatry!!! and expelled 
certain French papal missionaries from 
the island, which, the captain said, was 
an insult to France and her sovereign. 
He demanded that the Hawaian king 
should conform to the usages of civil- 
ized nations, among whom, as Captain 
La Place assured him with singular 
effrontory, there was not even one that 
did not permit in its territory free 
toleration. This last assertion is truly 
humiliating: the commander of a 
French frigate, and representing the 
honour of his nation, should surely be a 
gentleman, but here we have Captain 
La Place uttering a falsehood on a 
subject where mistake is impossible, as 
even the most ignorant know that free 
toleration does not exist in one half the 
governments of Europe. Another con- 
dition insisted upon was that French 
goods should be admitted on paying a 
duty of. five per cent. ; or, in other 
words, practically, that the Sandwich 
Islanders should get drunk on French 
brandy, for the especial profit of the 
French consul. To bring these iniqui- 
ties to a climax, the sum of 20,000 
dollars was extorted from the native 
government as a guarantee for the ful- 
filment of these conditions.* One is 


* This sum has never been repayed ; on the contrary, by an exercise of oppres~ 
sion still more disgraceful, 10,000 dollars have been taken from the Society Islanders. 
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at a loss to conceive the object of this 
strange union of infidelity and Roman- 
ism; or that the disciples of Voltaire 
and Loyola should thus combine for a 
commonobject. The commerce of the 
French in the Pacific is insignificant. 
Not one ship in fifty that touches at 
the Sandwich Islands belongs to them. 
We believe one reason to be, that the 
present French government, althoughin 
the abstract abundantly latitudinarian, 
views such matters as objects of politi- 
cal speculation; the Romanist party 
are powerful, and it is of importance 
for a system certainly not national, to 
bid for supportin all quarters. Hence 
the anomalous union which has forced 
Popery upon an unwilling people, and 
attempted to civilize them by pillaging 
their wealth, and drenching them with 
Jesuits and brandy. 

The mischievous effects of this fo- 
reign interference are now becoming 
manifest in the demoralization of the 
country, and in the retardation of its 
improvement. Mr. Bishop writes 
thus:— 


“ The repeal of the law forbidding the 
importation of alcohol into the kingdom, 
effected by the French treaty, was fol- 
lowed by a larger importation and sale 
of the article by the French consul and 
others. The consequences were disas- 
trous. The formerly quiet town of 
Honolulu became a scene of revelry 
and noise, and the resort of the vicious 
never before surpassed. Many members 
of our churches also were drawn into 
the vortex, and cut off. The example so 
boldly set in the metropolis, at length 
began to spread to other parts of the 
island. Matters for a time began to 
grow worse and worse. Our congre- 
gations dwindled, the love of Christians 
waxed cold, and with the introduction 
of intoxicating drinks, the other con- 
comitants of heathenism were also 
revived. Inthe monthof October, when 
this state of things was at its height, the 
king made this island a visit from Mani. 
This state of things was duly represented 
to him, and supported by Commodore 
Wilks, his officers, and the American 
consul, the king published a law prohi- 
biting his subjects the making and 
drinking of intoxicating liquors.”* 


Whilesuch things were acting, instead 
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of promoting temperance, the eccle- 
siastical juggler went about in his long 
robe, crucifix in hand, baptizing all who 
applied, and urging those who did not 
apply to come and receive the waters 
of regeneration. They are equally 
persevering in dissuading the natives 
from attending the schools, or in any 
way improving their minds. The only 
contrast we shall draw is the statement 
of the following facts, very different 
from any afforded by the missions of 
Paraguay. By the efforts of the Pro- 
testant missionaries, the Scriptures 
have been translated into the native 
language. Multitudeshave been taught 
to read and write; in higher schools, 
geography and the elements of physical 
science are taught ; and even in ana- 
tomy and medicine instructions are 
delivered to the more intelligent na- 
tives, that they may become useful in 
relieving the distresses of their coun- 
trymen. This requires no comment. 

We have no apprehension, however, 
that the Sandwich Islanders will either 
relapse into their old superstitions, or 
adopt the new ones. In the first place, 
more than nine-tenths of the vessels 
which frequent the Sandwich Islands 
are English and American, and as they 
have ever been on terms of amity with 
the natives, their influence must be 
exerted to prevent the growth of a 
hostile faith. Their religion, their na- 
tional feelings, and, above all, their 
interest in preserving their now pre 
dominant influence is by cordially sup- 
porting the native government The 
chiefs and native authorities can view: 
with no favour a set of men who have 
been only instruments of dissension 
and of interference with their national 
affairs. It is remarkable, on this ob- 
scure theatre, to see the same contest 
renewed as in the sixteenth century. 
On the one hand, the religion of pro- 
gress, which acknowledges no extra- 
national authority ; andthe faith of the 
priest, which assails the political inde- 
pendence of nations, and would bring 
all intellect prostrate under the Lama 
of Rome. 

We shall bring these observations te 
a close, with a remark which has fre: 
quently occurred to us during the 


* See Annual Report of American Board of Foreign Missions, Boston; 1840-41 ; 
see, also, Hawaian Spectator, a quarterly publication in English, published at 
Owahee, and replete with valuable information respecting Polynesia. 
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writing of this paper. The immuta- 
bility of the Roman faith has often 
been insisted upon to us: its wonder- 
ful flexibility has been far more matter 
of surprise. It is the religion of hu- 
man nature, of all times and places, 
presenting in its multiform phases 
something suitable to every mind. It 
comprehends the fierce baron of the 
twelfth century, and a Pascal in the 
sixteenth—a Fenelon, and a Spanish 
Dominican presiding at an auto-da-fe 
—the savage of the Orinoco dancing 
round the host, and could tempt 
from Protestantism a Schlegel or a 
Schelling. Even in its external rites 
it possesses points of affinity with 
every form of faith; and this resem- 
blance has often struck the Roman 
clergy themselves. Thus the first 
monks who visited America were 
astonished to find that the worship of 
the cross and auricular confession had 
preceded them. In the East they 
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found, in the mountains of Thibet, a 
grand pontiff, whose dominions were 
more extensive than those of his 
western brother. The rosary and the 
tonsure existed in Hindostan long be- 
fore popes were known; and monas- 
taries and unmarried priests abounded 
in the East long before they were 
known in Egypt or Italy; and absti- 
nence from meat is but the tabu of 
Polynesia. Like the primary matter 
of Greek philosophy, destitute of every 
form, but capable of assuming all, it is 
like a mirror of many facettes, in which 
each may see his likeness. It is gross 
in Naples, purified in Baltimore. For 
a healthy and manly intellect, how- 
ever, it.has no charms, and has no 
sympathy with the followers of Luther 
or Lord Bacon. While susceptible of 
modifications, it is ever in the rear, 
following in the path where it is des- 
tined never to lead. 


CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES, 


NO. Il.——HOLLAND. 


TuerE is not a country in Europe 
which, having suffered continued re- 
verses of fortune and foreign domina- 
tion, and whose soil has been the theatre 
of so many wars, both religious and 
political, has yet preserved so many 
of its ancient habits and customs, so 
many of its simple tastes and primitive 
pleasures, as Holland. 

That country which successively 
became the refuge of the Jews of 
Portugal andthe Huguenots of France, 
and which has maintained for centu- 
ries the active conflict of opinions with 
nearly the entire of Catholic Europe, 
presents at this moment features as 
strongly national as though a moun- 
tain frontier had separated it from all 
intercourse with neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

The Dutchman of the present day 
differs but little from his predecessor 
of two hundred years ago—the same 
sturdy spirit of political independence, 
the same habits of patient, plodding 


industry, the same parsimony, and the 
same primitive pleasures that occupied 
his ancestors, would seem to engage 
him. 

From the earliest period, that long 
valley between the Meuse and the 
Rhine was the prey to surrounding 
nations. Subjected in turn to the Gauls, 
the Romans, the Franks, it fell at 
last beneath the haughty rule of 
Charlemagne himself, and under his 
imbecile successors became broken up 
into petty states, warring and disput- 
ing with each other, the traces of 
whose animosity have descended to the 
very period we live in. 

In the midst of these dissensions 
arose the power of the Counts of 
Flanders, who, being connected by 
ties of marriage with the Dukes of 
Burgundy, the country passed into 
their hands; and when Mary of Bur- 
gundy married the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, she brought him Holland as 
her dowry. In 1548, Charles V. re- 
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united the kingdom to the Spanish 
monarchy; and thirty years after, the 
stern spirit of independence and pro- 
found religious conviction, stirred 
them to assert their freedom both 

inst monarchy and the Inquisition ; 
and under William the Taciturn they 
became free. Then, for the first time, 
became conspicuous the all-subduing, 
untiring energy of their national cha- 
racter—that combination of enterprise 
and industry which made them the 
merchants of the East, and which 
drew upon them the covetous ambition 
of Louis XIV., who, in all the pride 
and glory of his reign, found himself 
dictated to by the stadtholders of 
Holland. 

Here were changes enough to have 
washed out every trace of nationality 
from every other people ;—every fea- 
ture of government, from absolute 
monarchy to open democracy—differ- 
ent forms of religious persuasion— 
varieties of language, intermarriage— 
all, in short, that can fashion and 
mould the features of a people, were 
their lot; but their stern natures came 
forth from the trial unchanged ; and 
even when, within our own times, the 
spirit of the French Revolution, like a 
devouring flame, swept across the face 
of Europe, consuming as it went, 
Holland alone—that little country 
wrested from the ocean—presented 
the bold aspect of defiance to the liber- 
tine excesses of the day ; and when he 
arose whose power was felt from 
Moscow to Madrid, the sturdy Hol- 
landers dared to reject his yoke, and 
to still stand by those institutions 
which for centuries they had defended. 

But even then they were destined 
to another trial ; and when the victo- 
rious army of Pichegru swept across 
the land, once more was their proud 
spirit humbled to the dust. The name 
of their nation was erased from the 
map of Europe, their ancient frontier 
was annihilated, and every remnant 
ef their noble constitution scattered 
to the winds. With a brother of 
Napoleon for their monarch, and 
French institutions introduced into 
every department of the state, it might 
well be supposed that the hour was 
now come in which they should yield 
to their destiny, and sink into the con- 
dition of a province. Butno! The 
old leaven worked too strongly in their 
hardy natures—the seeds of indepen- 
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dence were too deeply implanted to be 
blighted" by the cutting winds of ad- 
versity ; and scarcely did the storm 
pass over their heads, when they arose 
again, like one of their own plains 
after the inundation of the winter— 
bright, rich, and productive. 

Once more the old Dutch thrift 
came to their aid: the energy which 
enabled them to surmount so many 
difficulties before, did not desert them 
now ; and, resuming its ancient name, 
Holland again became a nation. 

It is rarely that we are able to trace 
the qualities which secure happiness in 
the individual, producing prosperity in 
the nation. Holland, however, ex- 
hibits an example of this. She owes 
her greatness and her wealth, as she 
owes her happiness and welfare, to 
that calm, reflecting race, who could 
neither be fascinated by glory, nor de- 
pressed by misfortune. Economising 
their riches in times of plenty, and 
supporting adversity with patience, the 
country has exhibited in itself the 
humble but useful virtues, which never 
fail in private life to lead to -affluence 
and ease. 

What Napoleon said of England 
might with far more truth be asserted 
of Holland—it is “a nation of shop- 
keepers ;” but they are shopkeepers 
whose probity and fair-dealing might 
well put to the blush many of those 
prouder neighbours who trade with 
them as customers. 

Time out of mind has this country 
been the subject of jest and sarcasm. 
Every traveller who visits it, returns 
with the same everlasting picture of 
streets whose cleanliness requires you 
to walk in slippers—of a people who 
seem a compound of schiedam and 
tobacco; and from Voltaire down- 
wards, every wit has had his “ mot’ 
upon the land; and even an English- 
man, whose sympathies might have 
taught him more generosity, has de- 
scribed Holland as a country “ draw- 
ing fifty feet of water—a land the very 
keel of nature, where every man is at 
the pump, and where they never feel 
safe until they smell the mud. When 
their merchants are bankrupt, they 
have only to drown a city ; a species 
of cannibal fish, they live upon other 
fish, and serve up their own cousins- 
german to table.” 

But this is not exactly the aspect in 
which we would present Holland to 
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our readers: neither is it as a land of 
romantic scenery nor chivalric asso- 
ciations, Not that Holland is deficient 
in picturesque beauty, nor are its an- 
nals wanting in traits of heroism and 
daring ; but the striking features of 
the nation are its industry, its energy, 
its endurance, its strong spirit of in- 
dependence, and its practical common- 
sense ; and these traits seem written 
upon the surface of the soil. 

You look from the deck of the 
canal-boat upon a vast plain of rich 
green, dotted with handsome cattle, 
andhereand therea small brick cottage 
peeping from its willow enclosure. 
You trace the winding of a stream till 
it is lost in the horizon. You see 
some white-sailed barque slowly mov- 
ing onamong the prairies, and mingling 
its tall spars with the thin arms of the 
windmills. You catch the taper spire 
of a village-church in the distance. 
But no hill rises to the view—neither 
glen nor valley. All is a rich alluvial 
soil, across which, in silence, human 
industry is moving; but neither the 
clank of the hammer nor the din of 
thefactory strikes the ear. All is still, 
and quiet, and peaceful. The spirit of 


order seems to pervade every thing 


and every body. Even of his pleasure 
the Dutchman is an economist, and 
enjoys himself within such prudent 
limits, as call for neither exertion nor 
enthusiasm. The fisherman returning 
to his cabin at nightfall—the patrol 
upon his round of duty—the merchant 
on his way to the Bourse—the child 
wending his march to school, his Bible 
under his arm—all move with mea- 
sured tread, as though every thing 
received its impulse from some mighty 
piece of mechanism that presided over 
theentireland. You enter the great 
town; but, unlike all cities elsewhere, 
you perceive neither noise nor tumult. 
The streets are neither traversed by 
loungers, nor do you see the onward 
haste and movement of great com- 
mercial communities. There is no 
crowd, no bustle—the very spirit of 
curiosity is subjected to their native 
phlegm ; and the small piece of look- 
ing-glass which is placed at every win- 
dow, is destined to inform the indweller 
what goes forward without, and not 
give him the pain of rising from his 
chair ; and yet this land, so lethargic, 
so slow, so sluggard in appearance, has 
effected works of more stupendous 
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magnitude and untiring industry than 
any nation of modern Europe. 

When the ancient Gauls came to 
settle upon that wide plain between 
the Rhine and the Meuse, Tacitus 
tells us they knew not whether to call 
it land or ocean. Each seized upon 
some little eminence amid that watery 
waste, and built his little hut ready to 
fly whenever the inundation should 
approach. Combining their efforts, 
they formed a barrier against the 
river, and thus, emboldened bysuccess, 
constructed a rude dyke against the 
sea. The war began against the ele. 
ments—they prosecuted it with vigour. 
The whole land resembled a besieged 
city—the enemy on every side seeking 
where he mightenter. Should aram- 
part show signs of weakness, every 
hand came to the rescue: did their 
efforts fail, they isolated the breach by 
raising another embankment against 
which the waves beat in vain. Night 
and day sentinels walk their rounds, 
and at the slightest show of danger 
the tocsin is sounded, and no Hol- 
lander neglects the warning. 

Yet notwithstanding all this activity 
and labour, the annals of Holland 
abound with dreadful instances of dis- 
aster, where the inundations carried 
away whole villages with all their in- 
habitants. In 1287, eighty thousand 
souls were swept away by a rising of 
the sea—covering that vast expanse 
now known as the Zuyderzee, which 
before that did not exist. In 1570,a 
hundred thousand persons perished by 
an inundation, that rose to the highest 
point of the soil. And notwithstand- 
ing the skill latterly employed in the 
construction of the dykes, and the 
admirable laws passed for their main- 
tainance, so late as 1825, Amsterdam 
saw its great dyke almost surrounded 
by the sea; and for some hours the 
inhabitants stood watching with ago- 
nising suspense the progress of the 
waves, as they continued to swell and 
beat against the barrier. Happily the 
inundation began to subside; when 
but one hour more would have sur- 
rendered the city to annihilation. 

The dykes of Holland form a most 
important feature in its internal eco- 
nomy. Their maintenance gives em- 
ployment to a large and varied class 
of the population, and form a very 
considerable item in the budget of the 
state, 
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. Every proprietor is assessed for their 
support in proportion to the extent of 
land he occupies in the vicinity of the 
dykes. They who reside immediately 
near them being obliged to cultivate a 
certain quantity of oziers, which are 
used in their repair. 

The northern coast of Holland owes 
its security to a natural defence—great 
hills of sand which are thrown up by 
the waves, and which effectually pre- 
yent any danger of inundation from 
that quarter. But even these are not 
without their inconvenience; for in 
times of storm, these sand hummocks 
are carried away by the wind, and spread 
for miles around over fields of tillage 
and pasture. Against this evil a re- 
medy is found, by planting dense 
hedges of reeds along the summit of 
the hills, and at short intervals along 
their declivities. In some instances, 
too, this seemingly ungrateful soil has 
been made to support plantations of 
timber, and at this moment the en- 
virons of Haarlem are covered with 
wood, which has had no more favour- 
able origin than these barren moun- 
tains of sea sand. 

If we retire inland, we shall be still 
more struck by the industry of the in- 
habitants. The view of Holland, from 
a steeple, presents one of those miracles 
of human activity which are not easily 
forgotten. The whole surface of the 
soil is a net-work of roads, embank- 
ments, and canals, separating patches 
of land tilled in the very perfection of 
agricultural science. Not a perch of 
ground is suffered to lie unproductive. 
When tillage is impracticable, pas- 
turage can be found; should the soil 
not favour that, trees are planted ; 
and where the marshy surface denies 
them support, the everlasting willow 
—so useful for every purpose—suc- 
ceeds. An eminence of a few feet 
high is too tempting a sight not to 
build a wind-mill—a rivulet a foot 
wide suggests a water-wheel. 

Air, earth, and water are put under 
contribution here, and each pays his 
quota: and a Dutchman seems only in 
his element where the spongy soil is 
suggestive of a dyke, and his amphi- 
bious nature can revel with sand on 
one, and water on the other side of 
him. 

But amid all this display of agricul 
tural wealth, objects of taste and lux- 
ury are not forgotten. The humblest 
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cottier will have his bed of tulips, 
evéry one of which would excite the 
envy of our home florists. True, the 
time is past when these gay petals 
counted like bonds upon the bourse of 
Amsterdam. No longer is a ranun- 
culus purchased with four waggon- 
loads of rye, three of barley,. four 
oxen, twelve sheep, two hogsheads of 
wine, two tons of butter, a complete 
suit of clothes, (and for a Dutchman 
too,) and asilver goblet. The gigantic 
bulb called the “Admiral Eckhuyzen,” 
once the denizen only of palaces, figures 
now in every good bourgeois gar- 
den. The “ Lief kenshock” would no 
longer purchase a province, and the 
“ Semper Augustus” which once 
brought thirteen thousand florins, 
can be had for fifty. 

Passing northwards and crossing the 
Zuyderzee, you enter Friesland——a new 
land in every respect, possessing its 
own language, habits, and traditions. 
Here the men are large, robust, and 
powerful; the women are no less 
remarkable for elegance of form— 
their deep blue eyes and light brown 
hair giving them a sort of family re- 
semblance most striking. Their cos- 
tume, too, is not without its charm— 
a short mantle, worn to display not to 
conceal symmetry, and a small cap, 
which covering the top of the head, 
falls in heavy lappets of rich lace on 
either shoulder—two broad bands of 
gold defending the temples, which, 
among the wealthier classes, is usually 
an ornament of considerable value. 
We have seen a simple country girl, 
whose head-gear was valued at a thou- 
sand florins, or eighty pounds sterling. 

To obtain means of purchasing this 
piece of finery is often the labour of 
years long, and the highest object of 
a peasant girl’s ambition. 

As we advance still farther north, 
we enter the saddest and least culti- 
vated portion of all Holland, one vast 
morass, traversed by a dreary canal, 
whose dark stream flows sluggishly 
along, bearing on it a boat usually 
laden with turf, to which some poor 
peasant is harnessed; afew miserable 
mud hovels, without any trace of Dutch 
neatness or propriety, a swampy and 
ungrateful soil, are all the eye can rest 
upon. 

We should not have invited our 
reader to accompany us thus far, but 
that even here this land, so sadly defi- 
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cient in every element of prosperity, 
resents another trait of the people. 
n 1816,. General Van den Bosch 
established here one of “those colonies 
for the poor for which Holland is re- 
markable. 

Into this society or colony, as it is 
cad, any able-bodied person may 
enter ; thesociety entrusts to his charge 
about six perches of land, a cow, some 
sheep, and a pig, in addition he receives 
peed one pound of bread, and every 
week a bushel of potatoes,and ten sous, 
not in actual money, but a card is 
given him of that value, which is 
negociable in any part of the colony. 

The colonist is bound to repay, by 
instalments, all the advances made by 
the society, and these payments he is 
enabled to make, either from the fruits 
of his labour, the produce of his land 
or of his cattle, in addition to which he 
pays a tax of ten per cent. upon his 
profit, to maintain the government of 
the colony, besides a small sum, which 
is charged to him as interest on the 
— employed in the purchase of the 

nd. 

When the colonist has, by his in- 
dustry, paid off his debt to the state, 
his position suddenly changes, he no 
longer treats with the administration 
as a vassal, but as an independent 
farmer. The women of the colony are 
employed in spinning and carding, 
while schools are provided for the chil- 
dren, in which the species of instruc- 
tion is specially destined to assist them 
in their career. The houses, which 
are built with brick, each surrounded 
by its little garden, are grouped into 
families, a hundred houses forming 
what is called a district, and to each 
district are appointed a physician, an 
apothecary, two carpenters, two masons, 
a smith, a tailor, and a joiner. 

The colonists labour under the 
direct inspection of an overseer, who, 
for any act of indolence or careless- 
ness, has a power of punishment, which 
in extreme cases consists in banish- 
ment to a severer settlement, where 
greater mye prevails, and more labour 
is exacted. 

At this moment nine thousand per- 
sons are maintained by this admira- 
ble system of poor law, a system 
which neither demands an onerous 
taxation on the industry of the coun- 


try, nor any large outlay in the main- 
tenance of expensive establishments, 





governors, housekeepers, and over- 
seers, and at the same time is the 
means of bringing into cultivation a 
large portion of waste and unproduc- 
tive land; and, better than all, instils 
habits of industry and order which are 
perpetuated from one generation to 
another. 

In no part of the world can be found 
so many charitable institutions, so 
many establishments for the relief of 
the suffering, the succour of the aged, 
and the refuge of the orphan. Reli- 
gion is with them an active, working 
principle, ever exciting them to acts of 
humanity and kindness, The promp- 
titude with which every appeal on the 
score of charity is answered, forms a 
strong contrast with the habits of thrift 
and parsimony for which they more 
generally gain credit; but in many 
respects the character of the Dutch- 
man exhibits contradictions of this 
kind. The merchant who would deem 
it an unpardonable extravagance to sit 
down upon one of the velvet-covered 
chairs of his own drawing-room, ex- 
cept upon some grand or galaoccasion, 
would not hesitate to offer a thousand 
florins to purchase a work of art—a 
picture, a bronze, or an Elzevir. 

There are few families among the 
wealthier class who do not possess col- 
lections which would do honour to a 
palace. Such, for example, is the pic- 
ture gallery of Van-den Hoof, at Am- 
sterdam, of Baron Westreenen, at the 
Hague, and of Siebold, at Leyden. 

Collections of natural history are to 
be found in every village, and the ma- 
ritime advantages of the people have 
brought to their doors objects from 
different parts of the world, of which 
they have not neglected to avail them- 
selves. 

In the relations of private life—in 
their habits of industry and order—in 
their religious and moral observances, 
a very strong resemblance can be traced 
between the Dutch and the Scotch :— 
the same frugality, patience, industry, 
and conduct that distinguishes one, 
characterises the other. The habit of 
referring to the Bible, as the rule of 
life, is no less observable in the Dutch- 
man than in the Presbyterian of the 
north; and with it we find the same 
disputatious controversial spirit in one 
as in the other. Four bulky volumes 
of controversial theology are now going 
through their twenty-third edition, and 
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scarcely is any farmer so poor as not 
to possess a copy. 

It would be a curious speculation, 
and not without its profit, to examine 
how far the principle of religious belief 
has moulded two nations so essentially 
different in their political conditions 
into a resemblance so striking. It 
would not be too much to assume that 
the constancy and attachment Holland 
has evinced to her ancient institutions 
derivetheir source from Protestantism. 
The faith which is independent of 
popes and councils—whose truths are 
no less immutable than they are open 
to every man, may well have lent a 
feature of its own unchangeable nature 
to the habits of all who profess it. 

The Roman Catholicism of Europe 
presents two distinct phases—it is either 
conservative and hostile to all advance- 
ment; or, assuming for the nonce the 
garb of liberality, it professes to go 
every length with the doctrines of de- 
mocracy, and to advocate universal 
freedom. In Austria we have an ex- 
ample of the former, France and Bel- 
gium present instances of the latter. 
Popery, however, is never in the ascend- 
ant, save with an absolute monarchy. 
Wherever free institutions prevail, 
there will it be found in a state of liti- 
gation—now adhering to the aristo- 
cracy, as in France before the great 
revolution—now clinging to the cause 
of the people, or occasionally halting 
between both. Protestantism, on the 
contrary, finding nothing in its doc- 
trines inimical to mental cultivation 
and enlightenment, preserves “the 
even tenour of its way.” It is conser- 
vative too ; but if it is, it is conserva- 
tive with a view to the advancement of 
the age, and the development of new 
powers and discoveries. England is a 
striking illustration of this; Holland 
and Prussia are also cases in point. 
While they have each in their several 
spheres availed themselves of the pro- 
gress which the world has made in 
political knowledge, they have not, 
however, surrendered any of the safe- 
guards of their ancient constitutions, 
nor yielded their minds to the seduc- 
tive poison of French infidelity and de- 
mocracy. 


That the Dutch are susceptible of 
being actuated by a principle, and a 
— only, their conduct in the 
ate Belgian revolution strongly shows. 
They had little or no sympathy with 
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the king of Holland in his loss of ter- 
ritofy—they did not love the Belgians 
as fellow-subjects—they were not co- 
religionists. Belgium, so far from 
adding to, was only a drain on their 
prosperity. Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam suffered severely from the rivalry 
of Antwerp, and they beheld their 
colonies and their mercantile navy as 
sources of wealth to a people fom 
whom they derived nothing, not even 
good-will. Nevertheless, the cause 
of their king was felt to be their own, 
and they who could calculate with 
accuracy the profit and loss of the 
most minute mercantile transaction, 
flung every consideration of this kind 
to the winds, and took up arms for 
their country. 

When, however, the conference of 
London took place, and the great pow- 
ers decreed the independence of Bel- 
gium, Holland felt her national honour 
no longer interested in the struggle, 
and sought for nothing but a speedy 
termination of the conflict, and the 
enjoyment of a definitive peace. 

Had the king now yielded to the 
wishes of his people, these two coun- 
tries had been spared seven years of 
impoverishing animosity, more inju- 
rious to their interests than a state of 
open warfare. 

Unhappily, however, he would look 
upon the question with but feelings of 
personal irritation and aggrievement. 
The Belgians were rebellious subjects, 
who should be reduced to subjection, 
cost what it might; and the war- 
budget required a loan of fifty-six mil- 
lions of florins to maintain a contest 
which had already cost them one hun- 
dredand twenty millions. The nation, 
disgusted by a conflict in which neither 
its honour nor advantage were con- 
cerned, refused to submit to this taxa- 
tion, and hence arose astruggle between 
the government and the people, which, 
while it served to undermine the pros- 
perity of both, was the first instance 
in which the sovereign became unpo- 
pular with his subjects, who, in all the 
previous vicissitudes of his fortune, 
maintained an unshaken loyalty and 
attachment. 

The opposition rejected the project 
of a loan by amajority of thirty-nine 
to twelve, and subsequently threw out 
the entire budget by fifty to one. 

Such a schism between the govern- 
ment and the people could not fail to 
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be followed by grave consequences. 
The opposition party, emboldened by 
success, demanded a total reform in 
the “ Loi fundamentale,” with which 
the ministry were obliged eventually 
to comply. By this the limits of the 
kingdom were laid down anew. The 
civil list of the king was fixed at one 
million five hundred thousand florins, 
with an addition of fifty thousand for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces, 
and a pension of a hundred thousand 
florins was settled on the Prince Royal, 
to be doubled in case of marriage. 

The two legislative chambers to 
consist as before; the first of thirty 
members nominated for life by the 
king ; the second of fifty-eight, elected 
by the provinces ; but the great point 
obtained was the question of minis- 
terial responsibility, which up to that 
moment had never been conceded in 
Holland. 

To such a vital change in the con- 
stitution the king would not submit. 
It not only abrogated the nature of 
his power, but his original contract 
with the nation ; and accordingly, after 
a reign of twenty-seven years, marked 
by every vicissitude of fortune, he an- 
nounced his determination to abdicate. 

We have been the more particular 
in tracing the current of these events, 
inasmuch as a very general impression 
prevails, that the projected marriage 
of the king with the Countess D'Oul- 
tremont was the chief cause which 
led to his resignation of the crown. 
It is true that the rumour of such an 
intention had created a strong and ge- 
neral expression of discontent through- 
out the entire nation. National ho- 
nour was wounded that his choice 
should have fallen upon a Belgian— 
Protestantism was offended because 
she was a Roman Catholic. 

The first breach of the king’s popu- 
larity was made by his obstinate and 
hopeless prosecution of the war against 
Belgium—its death-blow was given by 
this projected alliance. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that his deter- 
mination may have been influenced by 
this wane of popularity; at the same 
time, the political causes which induced 
his resolve were not only prior in 
point of time, but the strong and 
cogent reasons of his abdication. 

In many respects the late king of 
Holland was a fine specimen of his 
country. His character was marked 


by habits of industry, activity, pa- 
tience,and perseverance. The latter 
virtue, indeed, he carried to a fault, 
for it degenerated with him upon many 
occasions into a rooted obstinacy, 
against which reason and argument 
were of no avail. If the persevering 
policy, and unbending temperament of 
William the Taciturn saved Holland 
in the sixteenth century, that of Wil- 
liam the First nearly ruined the nation 
in the nineteenth. His talents and 
his tastes were entirely Dutch. The 
speculations of trade, the great opera- 
tions of commerce, were more to his 
liking than the details of government, 
and the intricacy of foreign politics. 
The enormous fortune he acquired, 
was accumulated in his capacity of 
merchant, in which he risked every 
chance of gain or loss, exactly like 
any of his subjects. Well was it ob- 
served by a citizen of Amsterdam, 
that if he had not been king, he would 
have been the first merchant of the 
nation. This commercial spirit, how- 
ever, eminently fitted him for the 
country over which he was called to 
rule; not only was a more active im- 
pulse imparted to commercial enter- 
prise, but every facility that could 
promote, was afforded to trade. By 
him were roads laid down, harbours 
planned, docks and warehouses con- 
structed, and the great canal that 
connects the North Sea with the port 
of Amsterdam was a work of his own 
designing. But more than all, the 
colonies which before his time had been 
only a loss and a drain upon the re- 
sources of the mother country, became 
under his judicious rule a perfect mine 
of national wealth. 

Unhappily, however, the prosperity 
of the monarch and his kingdom ad- 
vanced not with equal strides. If the 
king has accumulated a fortune of two 
hundred thousand millions of florins, 
the country is almost in a state of 
beggary ; the expenses incurred by the 
Belgian war having nearly ruined 
it. The budget has already been 
raised to the enormous sum of one 
hundred and thirty millions, without 
taking into account the heavy excise 
duties of the towns, and the expendi- 
ture for muintaining the dykes ; these 
form a heavy burden for a population 
not exceeding two millions and a half, 
while the national debt alone exceeds 
four hundred millions. 
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If we have appeared to lean heavily 
upon the policy which has involved the 
nation in such a condition of distress, 
we are far, very far indeed, from ad- 
vocating the views of those who would 
legitimatize the Belgian revolution ; 
on the contrary, in a former article on 
that country, we endeavoured to show 
that a more uncalled-for, unprovoked 
rebellion never took place. What we 
would condemn is, the headlong obsti- 
nacy with which the king of Holland 
stood, not only opposed to the wishes 
of his people, but the firm expressed 
determinations of the great powers in 
the conference of London. 

Enough had been done for the cause 
of justice by the representations of the 
Dutch minister at our court, who asked 
permission for his sovereign to subdue 
his own rebellious subjects, by his own 
strong arm, or if that were denied 
him, to restore to him the colonies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, &c., 
in exchange for which he had accepted 
the territory of Belgium. Enough, 
more than enough, had been done for 
national honour in the defence of Ant- 
werp, against the united troops of 
France and Belgium. There could be 
no indignity in submitting to calami- 
ties so inevitable as now threatened 
him ; and had the king of Holland 
yielded at this moment, not only would 
he have rescued his country from 
the ruin which threatens it, but he 
would have preserved to himself the 
unalienated attachment of his people. 
Unhappily, however, he chose the other 
part ; he forgot there were times when 
expediency usurps the place of prin- 
ciple, even in high places, and he be- 
lieved that the simple justice of his 
cause would have ensured it success. 

A new reign has now commenced— 
& government more suited to the exi- 
genciesfof the times and the wishes of 
the people has been formed, and with 
Dutch industry, thrift, and perseve- 
rance, we have little doubt that all 
their difficulties will eventually be 
overcome, and Holland once more 
resume her place among the nations of 
Europe. 


Among “the other changes intro- 
duced, the liberty of the press forms 
an item in the charter of 1840; and, 
happily for the nation, this is a liberty 
not likely to degenerate into licence. 

There is no taste, nor any encou- 
ragement, in Holland for those violent 
diatribes which mark the newspaper 
press of other countries. The Han- 
delsbad, the first journal of the coun- 
try, is the organ of the moderate 
party, who advocate liberal institu- 
tions, and guard with watchfulness 
the commercial privileges of the land. 
This paper, which has the greatest 
circulation of any, counts about four 
thousand subscribers. Next in rank 
is The Avonbode, which represents the 
Conservative party, and is conducted 
by an editor of high literary character. 
This journal was founded in 1836, and 
has two thousand subscribers. The 
Haarlemsche Courant, (The Haarlem 
Courier,) the oldest journal of Europe, 
has no political bias whatever, and is 
little more than a registry of social 
events—births, deaths, and marriages 
—which, however, it is but justice to 
say, are announced with a rhetorical 
grace and flourish it would be difficult 
to surpass. 

We would willingly, did our limits 
permit us, devote some time to the 
consideration of modern Dutch litera- 
ture, in which there is much that, in 
the prevaling taste of the day for light 
and humourous sketches of manners, 
would amply repay the reader for his 
trouble. 

It is not generally known that the 
Mynheers have their “ Boz,” who, 
like our own, selects his subjects from 
the middle and lower classes of society, 
and pictures with admirable fidelity 
certain national types, which never fail 
to be popular. 

We have, however, far exceeded the 
limits we proposed to ourselves in this 
paper, and will conclude by sincerely 
wishing that she may soon emerge from 
all her difficulties, and Holland once 
more enjoy every form of prosperity 
to which her virtues entitle her. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE JOHN 8YDNEY TAYLOR, 


Joun Sypney Taycor was born in the 
city of Dublin, about the year 1795. 
He was descended, on his father’s side, 
from that Captain David M‘Kinley 
who led the advance of King William's 
army across a deep and rapid river, at 
the memorable “ battle of the Boyne ;” 
and, upon his mother’s, from the dis- 
tinguished chief, General Sarsfield, 
the most faithful and intrepid of the 
adherents of James, and whose chival- 
rous devotion to the fallen monarch 
had won for him the respect of his 
enemies. 

The surname of Taylor was assumed 
by his father upon succeeding to the 
property of a maternal grandfather so 
named—a property which would have 
enabled him to make an ample provi- 
sion for his children, had it been hus- 
banded with care; but which his pro- 
fuse hospitality served very soon to 
dissipate; added to which, a heavy and 
vexatious law-suit in which he had 
engaged, and which was determined 
against him, completed his embarrass- 
ments, and reduced the once wealthy 
citizen from comparative affluence, if 
not to absolute poverty, to that state 
of anxious dependence in which his 
own daily exertions were necessary for 
procuring his daily bread. But in his 
talents and attainments the elder Mr. 
Taylor soon found resources which sup- 
plied his lack of worldly means. He 
now found a source of livelihood in 
the art of line engraving, which in his 
better, or, as we should rather say, his 
more prosperous days, he had culti- 
vated for his amusement; and the map 
of Dublin and its environs, undertaken 
and completed by him from actual sur- 
vey, constitutes a creditable specimen 
both of the abilities and the energy 
of this excellent old man, when the 
claims of a growing family called upon 
him to exert himself for their subsist- 
ence. 

His eldest son, William, (now an 
artist in creditable practice in the city 
of London,) was very considerably se- 
nior to his second son, John, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, and proved, in all 
respects, to his youthful brother, a 
second father. This excellent man was, 


indeed, a model of domestic virtue. 
Every personal object was lost sight of 
in his consideration for the wants of 
others ; or rather, in devoting himself 
to their advancement, he seemed to find 
an equivalent for sacrifices which are 
seldom made, except for some engross- 
ing personal object. He laboured assi- 
duously in his vocation as a teacher of 
the art of drawing, and all his early 
earnings, which might have been ad- 
vantageously hoarded if he considered 
himself alone, were expended, witha 
cordial cheerfulness which immeasur- 
ably heightened the obligation upon 
those to whom he stood in the relations 
of a son and a brother, until he saw the 
old age of an honoured father comfort- 
ably provided for, and the education of 
his brothers, both through school and 
the university, so far advanced that 
they might be regarded as self-depen- 
dent. 

Of the brethren who were thus in- 
debted to this good man for their early 
advantages, three died before they 
arrived at an age to profit by them; 
and tne fourth, the subject of this me- 
moir, John Sydney Taylor, it has been 
his sad lot also to follow to the grave, 
after every difficulty had been sur- 
mounted which could have obstructed 
his rapid professional advancement. 

Although it would be quite unjustifi- 
able to dwell minutely upon the early 
life of one so comparatively unknown 
to fame as Mr. Sydney Taylor, the 
writer of this sketch cannot omit one 
or two little incidents by which his 
childhood was marked, and in which 
the germs may be seen of the manly 
and the generous spirit by which he 
was through life distinguished. 

His first schoolmaster was a man of 
a somewhat unruly temper, and in a fit 
of passion struck him, when a mere 
child, a hasty blow with a ruler upon 
the head. ‘The effects were such as he 
did not contemplate. Blood flowed 
copiously from the wound which he had 
inflicted, and the man of birch became 
alarmed. He expressed deep contri- 
tion for what he had done, and evinced 
so much sincere and lively sorrow, as 
completely extinguished in the mind of 
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his youthful charge all sense of resent- 
ment. Some days after, the master, 
happening to meet his father, the elder 
Mr. Taylor, in the street, inquired 
anxiously for his son, and apologized 
for the hasty temper which led to his 
so severe punishment. What was his 
surprise when the old gentleman told 
him he hadnever heard of it before—so 
carefully did the child conceal the in- 
jury from all at home, lest it should 
draw down some blame upon him by 
whom it had been inflicted. Well 
might the latter exclaim, “ He is in- 
deed a noble boy; you have reason 
to be proud of him.” 

Another little anecdote will serve to 
show the presence of mind with which, 
at this very early period, he could 
brave most formidable danger. In his 
immediate neighbourhood there lived 
a friend, in whose house he frequently 
passed an evening. The access to it 
was through a large bleaching-ground, 
which, for the better security of the 
owner’s property, was guarded by night 
by a ferocious dog. Young Tay- 
lor, happening to remain later than 
usual one night, before his return the 
dog was enlarged, and was prowling 
about on his round of duty. Of this 
he was unaware, until, in proceeding 
on his way homeward, he perceived the 
formidable animal advancing towards 
him at a trot. What was he to do? 
—cry out for help? There was none 
at hand. Fly from him ?—vain expe- 
dient! He would have been overtaken 
in an instant, and his destruction would 
be inevitable. No. The boy quietly 
stood his ground, without evincing the 
least alarm. The dog by this time 
had placed his great paws upon his 
shoulders, and the slightest shrinking 
would have caused his ruin. Witha 
collectedness and a courage which can- 
not be thought of at his age without 
astonishment, he spoke soothingly to 
the animal, and patted him on the head. 
The dog, whose rage would only have 
been enkindled to the utmost by any 
attempt at resistance, or symptom of 
fear, was thus completely subdued. 
He dropped down, and walked with 
young Taylor quietly to the porter’s 
odge. The porter, hearing the sound 
of footsteps, came out to meet him; 
and when he saw the dog, he shuddered 
and grew pale. “Sir,” he said, “I 
would not have given a pin for your 
life—to meet that creature upon the 
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ground at this hour of night is almost 
certain death. Your presence of mind 
alone has saved you.” 

Such were the qualities of mind and 
heart which furnished the substructure 
for that noble character which Sydney 
Taylor evinced in after life. Most 
truly in his case might it be said, 


‘* The boy is father of the man.” 


His love of study, and his relish for 
intellectual pleasures were also very 
early manifested. One of his school- 
fellows was the son of a tradesman 
whose business required a consumption 
of large quantities of waste paper. 
this there was always a considerable 
stock in store, ready for use when it 
might be required. The printed sheets, 
which were often found amongst the 
heaps which were there laid up, at- 
tracted young Taylor’s longing eyes, 
and he would often bribe his compa- 
nion with sweetmeats to suffer him to 
mount upon the shelves where such 
treasures were deposited, that he might 
enjoy, undisturbed, the delight which 
he felt in their perusal. To this period 
of his existence he has often adverted 
in after life, as one of the purest plea- 
sure. 

He was now placed at school with 
Mr. Samuel White, whose academ 
was remarkable for having sent fort 
some of the most distinguished men in 
Ireland. It was there our country- 
man, Thomas Moore, received his edu- 
cation; and many others there are 
who can attest the industry of this 
excellent man, who rejoiced exceed- 
ingly in his vocation, and delighted to 
enumerate the various individuals who 
had become ornaments of their respec- 
tive professions, and who were all in- 
debted to him for their early culture. 

From this, in due time, he entered 
the Dublin University. The Rev. Dr. 
Wall was the tutor under whom he 
was placed, and by whom his studies 
were directed. In these he made a 
commendable proficiency. Although 
the whole bent of his mind was towards 
classical literature, yet was he not 
wanting in a due devotion to the seve- 
rer sciences, in which his attainments, 
although not of the first order, were 
yet abundantly sufficient to secure for 
him the respect of his fellow-students, 
and the approbation of his academic 
superiors. His diligence was unre- 
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mitting ; and he was soon enabled, by 
taking pupils, to relieve his brother 
from the burthen which he had so long 
and so cheerfully borne, and to feel 
that he might henceforth rely upon his 
own resources for his maintenance and 
advancement in the world. 

It is, perhaps, a defect in our Irish 
University system, that a sufficient 
provision has not been made for the 
cultivation of classical literature. The 
great prizes of academic ambition are 
all, or almost all, confined to the labo- 
rious and skilful cultivator of the 
severer sciences ; and the classical stu- 
dent, be he never so successful or en- 
terprising, can scarcely be said to 
come in even for a younger brother's 
portion. It must not, however, be 
denied, that the foundation of scholar- 
ships does contribute, in some measure, 
to remedy this crying grievance, by 
affording to seventy young men a mo- 
derate academic provision, which con- 
tinues for five years, and has often 
been materially serviceable to the 
young aspirant for professional dis- 
tinction. The place of scholar is only 
to be obtained after an examination 
by all the senior fellows in all the 
classical authors prescribed for the 
college course up to the junior so- 
phister year. The candidates always 
greatly outnumber the vacancies ; and 
in the year of Mr. Taylor’s examina- 
tion for that honour, the candidates 
were forty, while the places were only 
twelve. It was not, therefore, a little 
creditable to him to have obtained the 
second place, and that upon eight best 
marks, or a best mark from all his 
examiners. He thus became entitled 
to one of the best exhibitions at the 
disposal of the Board, and was 
thenceforth enabled to be more inde- 
pendent of his good brother’s assist- 
ance, and to look forward with more 
assured confidence to his settlement in 
life. 

Although the honours which he 
obtained in his academic course were 
highly creditable to him, they were 
not those by which he was most dis- 
tinguished. In truth, his peculiar 
temperament, and the bent of his 
mind, inclined rather to the walks of 

sy, than to those graver la- 

urs to which the academic curricu- 
lum would have almost confined his 
attention. The chancellor’s prizes, 
which are given for composition, af- 


forded him, on two occasions, a 
favourable opportunity for the exer- 
cise of his peculiar powers; and his 
efforts were not unrewarded—the 
board, who are the judges in such 
cases, having, in both instances, ad- 
judged him a premium. 

He had now a considerable univer- 
sity reputation. His attainments and 
abilities were generally much re- 
spected, and for his worth and his 
merit in the little circle who enjoyed 
his intimacy, he was greatly beloved. 
That it was not larger, arose from a 
fastidiousness of moral taste, which 
gave an appearance of shyness and 
reserve to his manners towards gene- 
ral acquaintances, and caused a quick 
rejection of the approaches of those in 
whose characters his acute discern- 
ment could detect any taint of de- 
pravity or germ of baseness; and in 
this respect he has often appeared to 
the writer to exhibit an instinct as 
rapid and as decisive, as that by which 
it is well known individuals of the 
canine race are guided in discriminat- 
ing their friends from their enemies. 
Sydney Taylor, in those hours of re- 
laxation which were spent in the so- 
ciety of his chosen companions, was as 
delightful an associate as could be 
found. With wit at will, and stores 
of anecdote, and a fancy impregnated 
with all that was richest or rarest in 
literature, both ancient and modern, 
his mind was a salient jet d'eau of 
pregnant apothegms, lively conceits, or 
sparkling allusions, always conveyed 
in a spirit of the kindliest humanity, 
and never verging into buffoonery, or 
poisoned by ill-nature. There are 
some few who still survive, and to 
whom the hours thus spent in inno- 
cent, exhilarating, and ennobling con- 
verse, are amongst their most trea- 
sured recollections. After-life sel- 
dom presents any thing so sweetly 
pure as the joyous intercourse of 
young and ingenuous minds, of rich 
endowments, and unsullied by the 
world, when they meet to unbend after 
the well-performed labours of a stu- 
dious day. And where the moral 
qualities are on a Jevel with the intel- 
lectual, and nothing will be tolerated 
that savours of the base or mean, the 
enjoyment is, perhaps, as unmixed and 
perfect, as in the present state of our 
mortal being is compatible with the frail- 
nessof mortality, One there was,whois 
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already known to fame by the accident 
of astray leaf from his journal finding 
its way into the public papers, we 
mean the author of the “ Ode upon 
the Burial of Sir John Moore,” and 
who was the happiest and the gaiest, 
as well as the purest, and the most 
richly gifted of the little group who 
found, at that period, in each other’s 
society within our college walls, so 
much of inexhaustible enjoyment. Be- 
tween the late Charles Wolfe and the 
lamented subject of this memoir an 
intimacy was then formed, which ri- 
pened gradually into mutual esteem, 
and ended in a lasting friendship. 
And often has the writer of this brief 
sketch listened to the unprompted 
eulogies with which either spoke of 
the other when absent, and witnessed 
the glow of pleasure which never failed 
to irradiate the countenance of the 
one at any little achievement in science 
or distinction in literature which 
served to enhance the reputation of 
the other. Wolfe’s poetical powers 
are now acknowledged to have been 
of no ordinary kind, and we cannot 
but have qur human regrets, that he 
was snatched so early from a world 
which he would have adorned. And 
he, were he living, would be the 
readiest to proclaim, that his friend’s 
poetical genius was of no mean order ; 
and would have achieved for him no 
mean niche in the temple of fame, had 
he not, under a constraining sense of 
duty, discountenanced its cultivation. 
The following impromptu words, to 
the tune of “ Robin Adair,” is one 
of the many little effusions with which 
Sydney Taylor, at that period, used 
to amuse himself and gratify his 
friends :— 


Genial and milk 
Decking with many a flower 
Meadow and wild ; 


“ Talk not of spring's soft power, 


Where, by each glen and lee, 
Eve’s tranquil gaiety, 

Shone not in vain for me, 
When Ellen smiled. 


But wake, and wake again, 
Danger’s loud tone ; 

Or give some dirge-like strain, 
Plaintive to moan. 


Where autumn’s leaves are shed 
O’er some youth’s grassy bed, 
Whose heart like mine has bled— 

Ellen’s smile flown.” 
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Many a time have we listened, tear- 
fully; to the pleasing and powerful 
voices of Wolfe and his able and amia- 
ble biographer, Archdeacon Russell, 
giving tuneful utterance to the above, 
to the no small satisfaction of the 
quiet composer, who seldom, however, 
heard any commendation of his poetic 
capabilities, without feeling it in the 
light of a reproach for the neglect of 
those severer duties by a stern devo- 
tion to which he could alone hope to 
secure his advancement in the world. 
One other little incident must be 
given, as it will serve to show a 
promptitude and facility of composi- 
tion which might well be called sur- 
prising. The discourse one evening 
turned upon the poetry of Southey. 
One of the party spoke in terms of 
perhaps high-flown admiration of the 
genius of that gifted man, and rated 
his works so very high, that Sydney 
Taylor became jealous for the literary 
supremacy of his old favourites, Spen- 
cer and Milton; and not only de- 
murred to what he deemed the extra- 
vagant praises which were bestowed 
upon the living bard, but, in a vein of 
playful banter, and with a sly gra- 
vity which no one could more happily 
assume, sought to reduce his preten- 
sions as much below their proper level 
as his enthusiastic friend had raised 
them above it. The reply to this 
was, the recitation of a passage from 
Thalaba, full of the peculiar wild 
and melancholy beauty which distin- 
guishes that singular poem, and which, 
it was supposed by the reciter, must 
silence opposition, and extort universal 
admiration. But, although no one 
heard it with more intense feeling 
than Sydney, he was not to be thus 
diverted from his railing mood. 
“ Call you that,” he said, “ poetry? 
Surely any one could write poetry like 
that.” “ Oh! say you so!” said his 
excited opponent ; “ come, then, you 
are not a bad hand yourself, and let 
us see what you can do.” He instantly 
took pen and paper, and, almost as 
fast as he could write, improvised the 
following description of a man left to 
perish in a wilderness, apopine the 
measure of the poem from which the 
passage had just been given :— 


** He looked upon the wilderness,— 
No light was onits gloom ; 
No earthly gleam was there, 
No sparkling gem of night. 
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He listened to the winds ;— 

They swept no grove of palm, 

No wood of fluttering leaves ; 

They bore not on their blast 

The torrent’s rushing roar, 

Whose sound, like heavenly music, 
might awake 

The quick rejoicing sense. For he 
was doomed 

To hear that desert howl, com- 
mingling harsh 

With hurrying drifts of sand ; 

Or linger on the pause 

Which utter silence gave, 

That, more expressive smote 

The solitary man.” 


He was triumphant—over himself— 
for the admiration which we all ex- 
ressed at these striking and beautiful 
ines, caused him to regard the dis- 
paraged bard with somewhat more of 
artiality than he would acknowledge 
fore; and he was ever after more 
tolerant of the praises of one whom 
he could not, even in a species of 
sportive malice-prepense, try to imi- 
tate, without producing something of 
which he himself might be justly 
roud, even without any reference to 
its merits, as of happy imitation. 

His course of life was now deter- 
mined. He had fixed upon the bar. 
To this he was, perhaps, led, less by 
any desire of professional gains, than 
by the halo of reputation which, in 
his-young and ardent mind, illuminated 
the orator, to whom, in this our coun- 
try of free institutions, such a bound- 
less dominion belongs, and whose sacred 
office it would seem, to be the guar- 
dian and the vindicator of civil and 
religious liberty. Curran had then 
just retired from active public life; 
but the magical influence which he had 
acquired, was still fresh in the imagi- 
nations of the youthful aspirants to 
= distinction. Bushe and Plun- 

ett were still in the full exercise of 
their solid and brilliant powers; and 
many others could be named, second 
only to these great advocates, whose 
presence in our courts of law was well 
calculated to give their proceedings an 
interest and a dignity which could not 
fail to exert over those whose path in 
life was to be chosen, an attracting in- 
fluence scarcely to be resisted. To 
belong to the profession which was 
adorned by such distinguished men, 
was, in itself, no mean honour; and to 
follow them, at however humble a 


distance, in that brilliant career in 
which they had won for themselves 
rank and reputation, and for their 
country, renown, seemed a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished, that a 
whole life might be worthily devoted 
to its attainment. 

So, at least, thought the subject of 
this memoir. To qualify himself for 
the ardent duties of public speaking, 
he became a member of the Historical 
Society; —a voluntary association ofthe 
students, by whom, under laws and 
regulations of their own, history, 
oratory, and belles lettres were culti- 
vated, with a success which could only 
be credited by those who witnessed 
their proceedings, and who feel, with 
a sigh, that they shall never witness the 
like again. Amongst this body, Sydney 
Taylor soon obtained considerable no- 
tice. There belonged to him a con- 
stitutional shyness, which could only 
be overborne by his love of distinc- 
tion; and he himself felt that, only 
by repeated efforts, could he hope to 
overcome his natural bashfulness, so 
asto ensure the requisite energy and 
self-possession in the discharge of his 
duties asa public speaker. He, there- 
fore, laboured assiduously, both in the 
society, and in a little private club 
which, in conjunction with a few 
congenial friends, he had formed, un- 
til his powers of action and of utter- 
ance were completely under his com- 
mand, and he felt that he could, with- 
out any oppressive embarrassment, 
deliver himself of a good set speech 
before any audience. 

It will readily be supposed that, in 
a society like this, the imaginative 
predominated over the less brilliant 
and fascinating faculties ; and that the 
characteristics of Irish oratory amongst 
grown men in other places, were not 
wanting amongst the youthful acade- 
micians, who were but entering upon 
their noviciate as public speakers. 
Such, undoubtedly, was the case, and 
Sydney Taylor was no exception to 
the rule. Noone could say that his 
reason was not cultivated ; that it was, 
and with no mean success; but the 
lighter and more airy faculties were so 
much more indulged and exercised, 
that the graver seemed almost ne- 
glected. This was, however, becom- 
ing every day less and less the case. 
The more solid was gradually acquir- 
ing its due ascendancy over the more 
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brilliant; and towards the close of 
his college life, there were few whose 
intellects were better disciplined, while 
ret he cherished, as the penates of the 

art, that love of the wild and the 
beautiful in nature and in art, which 
imparted a grace and a charm to his 
eonverse and to his manners, to the 
last hour of existence. 

Nor is it possible that any one who 
can look back upon the days to which 
we allude, should fail to recognise, in 
the intercourse to which the Historical 
Society gave rise amongst the students, 
not only a degree of improvement 
which could be attained in no other 
way, but the occasions upon which 
friendships were formed, which have 
continued unbroken in after life, and 
enhanced the value of their whole ex- 
istence. To such intercourse we un- 
hesitatingly ascribe much more than 
half of what was valuable in our uni- 
versity advantages. The books and 
the lectures of the course were well 
calculated to lay a solid foundation 
for scientific and professional emi- 
nence. By them the faculties were 
cultivated, and the mind, as an instru- 
ment, was fashioned, for the attain- 
ment of intellectual distinction. But, 
in the congenial and ennobling inter- 
course to which the Historical Society 
gave rise, character was formed, in- 
formation was acquired, style was cul- 
tivated, insight into character was 
quickened. The little scenes of mimic 
wordy warfare in which we engaged, 
were an admirable preparation for the 
more real conflict of reason and elo- 
quence in which most of us were 
shortly to engage; and so perfect was 
the discipline there. acquired, that 
some of our distinguished youths, who 
were transferred almost immediately 
from the university to the senate, found 
in the latter, that they had but to 
— the lessons which they had 
earned so well, in order to feel them- 
selves upon a perfect level with its 
most distinguished members. 

But what made the Historical So- 
ciety invaluable in the eyes of its most 
enlightened admirers, was, its uses as 
an adjunct to the system of our uni- 
versity, by which a provision seemed 
to be providentially made for what 
has been before noticed ag a defect in 
that system, namely, the want of a 
sufficient degree of encouragement for 
the cultivation of classical literature. 
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Here, what the college failed to do for 
them, the students were enabled to do 
for themselves; and that without the 
pedantry of formal rules, and simply 
by the evoking of a spirit of generous 
emulation, which often discovered, to 
the astonished possessor, powers of 
which he was before unconscious, the 
cultivation of which was ‘not an irk- 
some drudgery, but a labour of love. 
Nor was it ill-provided, that two years 
from the period of matriculation 
should elapse, before the student be- 
came eligible to be a member of the 
society. It was right that the ground- 
work of the college business should be 
solidly laid, before the more exciting 
stimulants were administered, which 
might have interfered with so neces- 
sary a labour. But that having been 
done, the discipline of the society was 
admirably calculated to give a living 
spirit to what else might have re- 
mained a dead letter; and to direct 
the well-prepared mind to the attain« 
ment of knowledge in various new 
directions, which would have been 
otherwise unexplored. 

In this body, Sydney Taylor may 
be said to have completed his colle- 
giate education. Not only was his 
stock of knowledge greatly increased, 
but_he acquired a fluency, a readiness, 
and an energy in debate, by which, 
when the season for professional exer- 
tion should arrive, he would be ena- 
bled to turn his attainments to the 
most advantage. 

The sessions of the society were 
always opened and closed by speeches 
from the chair; and to be selected for 
the performance of that duty was always 
regarded as a high distinction. There 
are those who, to this day, retain a 
lively recollection of the speeches de- 
livered on these occasions by the late 
Mr. North, by our fellow-citizeny 
John Finlay, by the Reverend Robert 
M‘Ghee, and, though last not least, 
by the present gifted solicitor-general. 
On these occasions, ‘not only was 
there a very large muster of the stu- 
dents in general, to whom, indiscrimi- 
nately, the room was thrown open, 
but strangers from a distance were 
often drawn to the theatre of these 
our early distinctions ; and there were 
few within the city of Dublin remark- 
able for any attainment in science or 
literature, who did not signify by 
their presence the interest which they 

BR 
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felt in the debut of the young aspirant, 
who, with a pallid cheek and a palpi- 
tating heart, awaited the moment of 
his appearance before them as the 
most anxious and critical in his exis- 
tence. 

The themes of the orator were, his- 
tory, oratory, and poetry ; and on these 
he was expected to enlarge, for the 
instruction and the gratification of his 
hearers. The discourse delivered on 
such occasions was usually any thing 
but a critical dissertation. A power 
of : brilliant amplification was that 
whieh was most in requisition, and the 
imaginative faculty was thus constantly 
upon the streteh, exhibiting, as in a 
kaleidescope, the various topics upon 
which it was the lot of the speaker to 
enlarge, in every form in which it was 
possible to present them to a gratified 
and admiring audience—some of whom 
listened with a rapt delight and wonder 
to what seemed to them the very per- 
fection of rhetoric ; and #0me, witha 
complaisant good naturé, were tole- 
rant of faults, which were easily traced 
to temperament or inexperience, and 
which were sure to be corrected by a 
more extensive and accurate acquain- 
tance with literature, and a larger 
commerce with the world. We call 
to mind this moment the faces of 
many, whose names would dignify our 
humble page, and by whose presence, 
en such occasions, our society felt 
itself honoured; and never did we 
hear from one of them a word of cap- 
tious criticism, albeit our young orators 
were not sparing of flights which would 
have ordinarily provoked much grave 
reprehension. But the accomplished 
hearers remembered that spring was 
not autumn—that they had come to 
witness a show of blossoms, not to en- 
joy a feast of fruits; and that the very 
exuberance of embellishment which was 
so calculated to offend, contained the 
seed of that future excellence, from 
which much that was creditable might 
be confidently expected. 

- That Sydney Taylor’s distinction as 
a member of this society must have 
been early and considerable, is clear 
from the fact that he was selected for 
the arduous and honourable duty of 
closing the session of 1813. His speech 
was regarded as one of very great 
promise; and very competent judges 
thought it worthy of high commenda- 
tion—amongst them, the late Arch. 


bishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, who 
was felt in our college as every desery. 
ing man’s friend, and who never was 
wanting in a cordial and generous ap. 
preciation of youthful talent, wherever 
it was to be found. 

We extract a few passages from Mr. 
Taylor’s address, as well for the pur- 
pose of showing the texture and polish 
of his mind at this period, as for the con- 
trast which they will furnish to efforts 
made in later life, when his imagina- 
tion had been schooled’and disciplined 
into strict subordination to his reason: 


‘To lament my inability might be to 
reflect on your judgment; and at the 
same time, to be devoid of apprehension 
would be to misconceive your usual in- 
dulgence : however justly the task may 
have been allotted by the one, it is my 
chief support that it will not be unac- 
companied by the other; but an appeal 
to your feelings must surely be unneces- 
sary, on an occasion which their kindest 
influence has tended to create. 

** You are now, gentlemen, about to 
retire from this residence of the muses, 
to close the doors of this seminary of 
polite learning, this theatre of en- 
lightened competition ; to reflect upon 
the past, to meditate upon the future, 
and gather renovation from temporary 
repose. To me has your flattering pa- 
tronage entrusted the honourable, but 
highly arduous task of displaying, for 
your admiration, the various beauties of 
your system; inculeating the advan- 
tages it necessarily affords; showing 
how its objects have promoted the glory 
and the happiness of man, and how 
magnificent their claims on the genius 
and youthful assiduity of the members 
of this society. And here permit me to 
congratulate your country on the esta- 
blishment and successful progress of so 
splendid an institution; an institution 
which, for diffusing the spirit of genuine 
refinement, for touching the various 
springs of emulative industry, and 
schooling the youthful mind, prepara- 
tory to its entry on the world, stands 
conspicuously alone—the admiration of 
strangers, the ornament of the univer- 
sity, the growth of Ireland—indebted 
for its origin to no royal munificence, 
to no general bounty; but emanating 
simply from the spirit of unpatronized 
exertion, of indigenous ability, towering 
brighter from every depression, an 
deriving permanent support from the 
establishment of a character, which is 
daily becoming incorporate with what- 
ever of eloquence, wisdom, and glory, 
inherit the land. 

** Do I deceive myself? or does your 
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success justify me in imagining the an- 
nalist of future days, of happier times, 
when he thinks your country’s name 
worthy of enrolment in the records of 
the nations, and when, directing his eye 
through a train of glori ies, he traces her 

emergence from the ; gloom of centuries— 
do I deceive myself in imagining, that 
when he compares her spirit with her 
indolence, her wisdom with her indiscre- 
tion--when he shall investigate the 
cause of her disenchantment from habi- 
tual obloquy and inaction, that he will 
follow the noblest of her citizens, her 
orators, and her statesmen, to one point 
of brilliant convergence, and pen in 
letters of undying commendation the 
name of the Historical Society ?” 


Having enlarged with all a poet’s 
enthusiasm upon the various uses of 
history, he thus proceeds— 


“History, then, properly understood, 
taken in the scope of its intention, is the 
great stimulant of genius, and its di- 
rectress too; ‘tis the mart of instruction 
that receives the tribute of knowledge 
from every shore, and diffuses it through- 
out the globe. "Tis wisdom’s temple ; 
the oracle of earth, raised on an emi- 
nence that commands the world. But 
merely to ascertain events, to crowd the 
memory with incident, to acquire a 
ready application of date, and a clear 
and connected idea of mere connective 
arrangement, this is not to know his- 
tory; this is not to wear the attribute 
of her votary ; and he who inquires into 
actions without deriving experience, he 
who burthens his memory without im- 
proving his mind, does he not in some 
measure act like one who, entering the 
magnificent temple of the East, could 
investigate the accuracy of its dimen- 
sions, admire the symmetry of its parts, 
the elegance of its embellishments, but 
blind to the glory between the cherubim, 
rétire without worshipping its god ? 

“To the eye of curiosity, history is 
a trifling acquirement ; its study is a 
useless expenditure of time; for so 
futile a purpose the pain and research of 
the compiler is needless and unprofit- 
able ; the easier resources of fiction will 
be quite as amusing, as varied, and as 
intelligent ; they will give you a story 
as remarkable, as wondrou; a catas- 
trophe, and wind you up to as high a 
pitch of anxious anticipation. But he 
who approaches the instructive volume 
to render its perusal truly advantage- 
ous, according to his station and hopes 
in life, so will he mark the career of 
those whom history, under similar cir- 
cumstances and relations, places within 
his yiew ; how far they have succeeded, 
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and why they have failed, let this be the 
object of his attention; so from their 
errors shall he escape their embarrass- 
ment, from their virtues he shall attain 
their celebrity, and prove it a blessing 
that he was bequeathed their expe- 
rience. There let the votary of ambi- 
tion peruse and tremble, when he be- 
holds the noble-minded, the generous, 
the highly-cultivated prince, who scorned 
to steal a victory, to abuse a fallen foe, 
or trust his fortitude with forbidden 
beauty—whom philosophy enlightened, 
poetry inspired, and whom the converse 
of the learned only could seduce from 
the labours of toilsome administration 
and heroic enterprise ; when he beholds 
him, by the indulgence of this baneful 
passion, struck, as it were, from the 
real orbit of his glory—sent ‘to flash in 
lawless eccentricity through the hemis- 
phere of states, withering in his course 
and cursed in his departure. There, 
too, the statesman will learn, however 
he may be endowed with talents, how- 
ever the community may have enjoyed 
their services and exulted in their suc- 
cess, not to lean without apprehension 
on a nation’s gratitude and a people’s 
support: he will be taught to stand 
self-balanced and independent of all vi- 
cissitude of opinion, its favours and its 
repulse, when he beholds a Themis- 
tocles, whose wisdom beamed on the 
hour of his country’s despair the glow 
of sudden invigoration and the light of 
immortal enterprise, and whose prowess 
seattered before the insulted indepen- 
dence of Athens the strength and mag- 
nificence of gigantic aggression ;—when 
he beholds this man, w vhile yet his ap- 
plause circulates through every state of 
the Grecian confeder racy—while his ho- 
nours seem to grow lasting and exube- 
rant, alarmed at the voice of chilling 
suspicion, of envious. malignity, that 
checks the admiring crowd, and gives a 
deadly pause to the ‘bursts of admiration. 
Yes; sudden and capricious was the 
influence that struck the illustrious man, 
from whom sinking freedom caught a 
sword of fire, into the base, the profli- 
gate adorer of her sceptered foe ;—that 
dashed the strength of Greece on the 
threshold of Artaxerxes. What chief- 
tain, too, whom his country’s voice may 
have called to redress her wrongs, and 
sent, with genius on his brow and justice 
on his sword, to victory and revenge, 
after contemplating the fate of “ie 
nibal, would be tempted to fix the 

bility of his glory and the precincts of 
his conquests, before the final close of 
his military career? There he beholds 
a warrior, of native prowess unequalled, 
of experience early matured, instigated 
by all the sensibilities of national suffer- 
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ing and hereditary hatred, in the spirit 
of proud and unaccustomed genius 
flinging aside the petty encounters of 
indecisive warfare, and, full of unusual 
enterprise, rushing upon achievements 
that would verify the fabled exploits of 
an Alcides: he sees him exploring re- 
gions heretofore terrific to the gaze of 
man, piercing the conilicts of the ele- 
ments and the barriers of nature, till, 
with hostile banners displayed, he comes 
down upon Italy: he brings the war, 
and strikes as a god his enemies before 
him! But after striding over her 
armies, do her gates fly open at his ap- 
proach? Is the work of vengeance 
consummated, and Rome in flames ? 
Mark that shivering suppliant, solitary 
and unregarded, who throws his manly 
forehead on the earth, who watches the 
proud man’s glance, and wears on his 
aged limbs the fetters of Asiatic degra. 
dation—there recognise the surmounter 
of Alps, the thunderbolt of battle, the 
glory of one half of the world, and the 
terror of the other!” 


Such was Sydney Taylor in the 
Historical Society. That institution 
is now no more; and some of us who 
remember how it worked, in giving a 
tongue to eloquence, and a soul to 
poetry, and to historical studies, a 
spirit of enlightened philosophical in- 
quiry, may be pardoned for the deep 
regrets which we feel, that its ad- 
mirable machinery no longer exists 
to afford to our academic youth at 
the present day similar advantages. 
For no society which could be formed 
without the walls, can, possibly, bea 
substitute for one which had grown 
through more than half a century 
under the shelter of academic bowers, 
and was associated with the names of 
the greatest men by whom Ireland was 
distinguished. There was a prestige 
about it, which shed its influence upon 
all its members, imparting an ennobling 
consciousness, that to be enrolled upon 
its books, was in itself a distinc. 
tion, of which they might feel not a 
little proud. And there was secured, 
from its position in the very heart of 
the University, a character of audience, 
such as nowhere else could be found, and 
which must have exercised an important 
influence over the minds of the young 
men who were candidates for society 
honours, in forming their taste and 
improving their judgment. For not 
alone the aspirants for active public 
life, who looked forward to the bar or 


the senate as the scenes of their future 
exertion, constituted the auditory by 
whom the proceedings in our society 
were observed. The laborious fel- 
lowship man, whose faculties had been 
at their utmost strain, in following 
out the investigations of Newton or 
La Place, generally looked forward 
to Wednesday evening, as the time 
when he might profitably unbend from 
his studies, and enjoy the delightful 
relaxation of listening to the wit, or the 
eloquence, or the poesy, which was 
sure to be found in the Historical 
Society. How often have we seen 
Romney Robinson, (we love to call 
him stiil by the name in which he ob- 
tained his collegiate renown,) with the 
soil of the laboratory upon his face, tak- 
ing his seat upon our benches, and listen. 
ing with a fervid and breathless at- 
tention to the first efforts of some young 
aspirant for oratorical reputation ? 
Think you, reader, that the presence 
of such an auditor must not exercise 
a powerful influence over the juvenile 
speaker, in stimulating him to obtain 
a mark of excellence, which might win 
for him the approbation of one already 
so distinguished ? How often have we 
seen the late Dr. Phelan there, (his 
eyes which had been enfeebled by the 
intensity of his studies, protected by a 
green shade from the glare of light, 
which would otherwise have been too 
powerful for them,) and enlivening by 
his wit, or directing by his counsel, the 
happy groups amongst whom he min- 
gled? The fellows and the professors 
were frequent in their attendance, 
and the present provost was amongst 
the most constant of those, who 
evinced by their presence the lively 
interest which they felt in the well- 
being of the institution. All this we 
mention for the purpose of proving, 
that our society was not one for which 
a substitute could possibly be found 
in those extern associations, which, in 
one shape or another, have since been 
formed to supply its place. They can- 
not possess either the dignity or the 
interest which belonged to it; and 
must be regarded rather as operative 
societies for the cultivation of oratory 
as a mechanical craft, than as libe- 
ral institutes in which the lights of 
learning and of science combined to 
aid in the accomplishment of their 
noble objects. There is no hallow of 
antiquity upon them; no “ purpureum 
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lumen” of classical associations around 
them ; no dignity of presence such as 
could raise them above the character 
of a species of intellectual fencing or 
boxing schools, to which, for want of 
better, recourse was had, as a matter 
of necessity, by the candidates for 
public life. In our society, while due 
provision was made for every exercise 
of mind, in which its members might 
be profitably engaged, that was done 
in such a way as to maintain still a 
species of “ religio luci,” which had 
its full effect in insuring a degree of 
order and decorum, hardly to be con- 
ceived as possible in a voluntary as- 
sociation of ardent young men, except 
by those who witnessed it as we did. 
The speakers, or the writers, never 
thought of the society as a mere plat- 
form for the exerciseof their powers, or 
the exhibition of their endowments. 
They came before it under a full sense 
of the respect which was due to an 
assembly composed of some of the 
best and the ablest men in the land, 
and with a consciousness that the cha- 
racter there acquired,would accompany 
them in after life, and might in no 
small degree contribute to their future 
advancement. In other societies, when 
the member has derived all the profit 
he can from them, he breaks his way 
out like a bird from the shell, which 
never evinces a disposition to return to 
the narrow enclosure in which it was 
formed ; but in our society, it was the 
delight of the most successful of those 
who had profited by its advantages, to 
return among us after intervals of 
active public life, with a sentiment 
somewhat similar to that with which 
along absent child returns to the home 
of a beloved parent. 

The late John Henry North, whose 
forensic reputation was even then 
very high, still, atintervals, frequented 
the society, and found the choicest 
recreation of his laborious life, in the 
scene of his early distinction. 

More frequent in his attendance, be- 
cause a constant resident in the uni- 
versity, was hiscontemporary, William 
Orr (or as he was better known by 
his college soubriquet, Blacky) Hamil- 
ton. He was, indeed, an extraordinary 
man. His intellect was a rich and 
exhaustless mine of unwrought ore, 
and only required a little patient work- 
ing to establish kim in affluence, and 
* facile primus,” in any profession to 


which he might turn his attention. 
But the elements of excellence were 
so various within him, and the reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed amongst his 
cotemporaries, was, in itself, so satis- 
fying, and his animal spirits were so 
high, and his social qualities were so 
engaging, and withal it seemed to him 
so easy a thing to grasp success, when- 
ever he chose to make an effort to 
secure it, that his mind for years re- 
mained in an unbalanced state, be- 
tween the fellowship bench and the 
bar; and the melancholy reflection 
“eheu fugaces,” &c., did not force 
itself upon him, until it was all too 
late, and every bright opportunity of 
distinction had passed away 


“Like blighted buds, or clouds that 

mimicked land 

Before the sailor’s eye; or diamond 
drops 

That sparkling deck the "morning 
grass ; or aught 

That was attractive, and hath ceased 
to be.” 


For many years he continued to 
discharge the duties of aresident master, 
and private tutor in our college, 
and his pupils are now some of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the 
pulpit, the senate, and the bar. But 
no competent judge ever witnessed 
him thus employed, without lamenting 
that the powers which he possessed, 
had not a more appropriate destina- 
tion. He resembled a fine block of 
cedar which was only used for kind- 
ling fires, and never gave out its pre- 
cious odours, except when employed 
in the servile ignition of more ignoble 
materials. This, however, was not 
always the case. North was, we be- 
lieve, one of those who had recourse 
to him for instruction, and certain it 
is, that that distinguished man ever 
after regarded him with the affection 
due to a parent, as he evinced towards 
his brilliant pupil, the fondness which 
a parent feels for a favourite child. 

Others there were less known to the 
public, but who, had life been spared, 
would have amply fulfilled the antici- 
pation of their cotemporaries, by a 
bright career of usefulnessand honour. 
Hercules Henry Greaves, an elder 
brother of the distinguished physician, 
our fellow citizen, was a young man 
who could not have failed to win his way 
to the highest eminence of any profes- 
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sion in which he engaged. Of a mas- 
culine energy of character and solidity 
of judgment, his mind was the apt 
counterpart of a frame, cast in nature's 
happiest mould, and containing, seem- 
ingly, the promise of an enduring 
vigour, from which an almost patriar- 
chal longevity might be augured. 
Alas! the insidious bloom of death 
was upon his cheek, e’er the dawn of 
youth had taken its departure ; and it 
was when all his blushing university 
honours were thick upon him, that 
sorrowing friends, and almost broken- 
hearted parents, saw him laid in an 
early grave. 

Bingham Walker Hamilton, worthy 
son’ of a worthy sire, how many are 
there in whose memory he still lives, 
although long since numbered with the 
departed ? He was a youth of surpass- 
ing intelligence, and unwearied ap- 
plication, of a frank and fearless 
eandour, and whose bold and ready 
eloquence, even at that early age, ex- 
torted from the severest judges, a 
tribute of respect and admiration. 
Sudden and dreadful was his taking 
away. In the midst of life he was in 
death. The accidental discharge of a 

un from the hands of a beloved 
rother, inflicted upon him his death 
wound; and his last hours were spent 
in the noble endeavour to soften the 
anguish of the relatives around him, 
and most of ‘all of that unhappy one, 
whose self reproaches knew no limit 
as the innocent cause of his untimely 
end. 

Of Charles Wolfe we have already 
spoken; alas! alas! could death be 
associated in our young minds, with 
a temperament so joyous, a counte- 
nance so purely simple and benign, 
manners so gentle, and yet so ardent, 
and 


** A heart that every hour ran wild, 
x Let never went astray ?” 


Such, reader, were a few of those 
who are associated with our remem- 
brance of the Historical Society, as it 
was at the period of which we write. 
The gifted youths to whom we have 
alluded, were amongst the choicest 
spirits by whom it was adorned. Nor 
are there wanting living witnesses who 
can bear testimony to the truth of all 
that we have said, and who were them- 
selves amongst the foremost in every 
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exercise of fancy or of intellect, by 
which an acadenfic reputation was to 
be attained. How often have we seen 
James Wilson there, the late compe. 
titor of Robert Daly for the deanery 
of St. Patrick’s, whose graceful and 
retiring modesty could not altogether 
conceal those rich and varied powers 
and attainments by which he could, 
when he pleased, be the delight of his 
chosen friends, and which were never 
so pleasingly exercised as when em- 
ployed in drawing kindred modest 
merit from the shade, and aiding, by 
his advice and encouragement, the 
youth, whose diffidence might other- 
wise have disqualified him for his ardu- 
ous contestavith the world? Anster was 
there, whose “ tuneful numbers” even 
then gave the promise which, in his 
noble translation of Faust, has been 
since so abundantly redeemed. Wil- 
liam Brooke was there, the present 
distinguished practitioner at the Chan- 
cery bar, and as remarkable then as 
he is now, for moral purity, patient 
research, and clear and vigorous un- 
derstanding. The present chief baron 
was there, and we much mistake him 
if, amidst all his present distinction, 
he does not revert to the period when 
he mingled, as a simple academic, 
amongst the groups we have described, 
as the most happy and joyous of his 
existence. Pardon us, reader, for 
this digression. We write from re- 
collections, which come gushingly from 
the heart. And well we know that 
there are yet a few, to whom our idle 
and rambling words will be of more 
than magic power, in calling up the me- 
mory of days long past, and before 
“whose pained and softened fancies” 
the scenes which we have so often en- 
joyed together will not have passed in 
review, without a sentiment of ten- 
derest recognition, and, mayhap, a 
tribute of tearful and affectionate re- 
membrance. 

But we must hasten to the narrative 
before us. It was before such a body 
the speech was delivered from which 
the foregoing extracts have been 
made. It was, at the time, greatly 
admired for richness of imagery and 
felicity of diction. The flesh and 
blood were there ; the bone and sinew 
had yet to be formed; and but little 
doubt was felt by any that, in due 
time, and after careful discipline, by 
one who could, thus early, so delight 
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80 select and gifted ati auditory, a very 
enviable reputation as an orator must 
be attained. 

This speech was honoured by the 
society’s gold medal. It was published 
also, at their desire, and dedicated, 
with permission, to the college repre- 
sentative, William Connyngham (the 
present Lord) Plunket. 

But the time had come when Mr. 
Taylor must forego the delights of 
literature, and prepare for his profes- 
sional labours. Before, however, he 
took a final leave of college, he was en- 
gaged in an affair which was well cal- 
culated to test his powers of reasoning 
and eloquence, as well as the firmness 
and self-possession, without which they 
could be of no avail. 

The professorship of oratory (Eras- 
mus Smith's) had generally been filled 
by a senior fellow. Sydney Taylor 
upon reading the original bequest, be- 
came convinced, that both the junior 
fellows and scholars of his own stand- 
ing, were eligible to it ; and he accord- 
ingly gave notice to the provost and 
board, that he would appear as a can- 
didate. This example was followed 
by another scholar, the late Bingham 
Walker Hamilton; and on the day of 
examination four candidates presented 
themselves—the present Dr. Nash, the 
present Judge Crampton, and the two 
scholars as above described. The ex- 
amination was a long and a close one ; 
and, after the first day, Dr. Nash and 
Mr. Hamilton declined to appear, 
leaving the contest between Messrs. 
Taylor and Crampton, the latter of 
whom ultimately obtained the prize. 

In 1816, Mr. Taylor, for the first 
time, visited London, for the purpose 
of serving his terms in the temple, with 
a view to being calledto the Irish bar ; 
having the year before entered as a 
student the King’s Innsin Dublin, with 
the same object. We entertain no 
doubt that, had he continued in Ire- 
land, he would, in due time, have risen 
to eminence in his profession, possessed 
as he was not only of the requisite 
ability, but of the temper, the industry, 
and the moral character, without which 
even great powers are often but of 
little avail. But the enlarged horizon 
which presented itself when he felt 
himself in the great metropolis, and the 

superior advantages which success as 
a barrister was sure to bring with i*s 
and the facilities of turning his talents 
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to account, in ecofinection with the 
varjous publications, which are an early 
and sufficient resource to so many 
struggling young men, whom the res 
anguste domi would otherwise prevent 
from rising in the world, determined 
him to choose the English bar as the 
scene of his future exertions; and 
having obtained a letter of introduction. 
from the then Irish attorney-general 
thepresent Lord Plunket, to his Grace 
the late Duke of Buckingham, by which 
he was made very advantageously 
known to that nobleman, he took the 
final resolution of fixing himself as a 
permanent resident in London. 

His first connection with the press 
was, as a contributor to the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle, a paper then 
in the hands of the late Mr. Perry, 
whose zeal, skill, and true liberality 
had made it the leading journal of the 
metropolis. By this gentleman Sydney 
Taylor was early appreciated, and had 
he lived, it is very probable that the 
connexion with his paper might have 
continued to their mutual advantage. 
It was then that Mr. Taylor first 
saw the lady to whom he was, about 
ten years after, united—Miss Hull, a 
niece to Mr. Perry; one who was in 
all respects of congenial tastes and dis- 
position, and with whom he ever after 
enjoyed the most perfect and unintef- 
rupted domestic happiness. 

In conjunction with T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq. F.S.A., and one or two 
others, he commenced a weekly paper; 
called “ The Talisman ;” but he wanted 
the capital to keep it afloat, until its 
merits had become sufficiently known 
to render it self-subsistent ; and al- 
though its circulation was steadily 
increasing, he deemed it prudent. to 
accept of a proposal made by the pro- 
ed of the Morning Herald, that 

e should assist in the management 6f 
that influential paper; a duty which 
he the more readily undertook, because 
of its compatibility with the studies 
requisite for his future profession, and 
because an opportunity would thus be 
afforded him of advocating those hu- 
mane views upon the subject of our 
criminal jurisprudence, which he had 
long entertained, and which the en- 
lightened and philanthropic Romilly, 
had, with such force of reason and elos 
quence, so long sought to impress upon 
the mind of parliament. 

Thenceforth, and to the very close 
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of his life, Sydney Taylor may be con. 
sidered as having devoted the best 
energies of his mind and heart to this 
one object. What the Morning Herald 
accomplished in fixing public attention 
upon the sanguinary character of our 
criminal code, and the monstrous dis- 
proportion between crime and punish- 
ment, is well known. That great 
journal took and kept the lead in the 
warfare which was waged against the 
Moloch of the statute-book, during 
those eventful years in which the strug- 
gle was going on between the advocates 
of old abuses, and those by whoin they 
were felt as a blot upon our common 
humanity. And Sydney Taylor it was 
whose spirit breathed in the glowing 
appeals, and the cogent reasonings, by 
which the daily press co-operated with 
the distinguished public men, whose 
efforts, great as they were, in the House 
of Commons, would otherwise have 
been comparatively powerless. 

Our space does not permit us to enter 
in detail upon the various modes of 
attack, by one or other of which Mr. 
Taylor was perpetually assailing the 
injustice, the cruelty, the irrationality, 
and the absurdity of a system which he 
firmly believed was the parent of innu- 
merable crimes ;—but that his efforts 
were considered to have had much 
effect in bringing about that ameliora- 
tion of our criminal code which after- 
wards took place, will appear from 
the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously by a committee of 
the society for the diffusion of informa- 
tion, on the subject of capital punish- 
ments, at a meeting held on Monday, 
November 30, 1835. ‘ Resolved— 
That the articles upon the criminal 
law, which have appeared from time to 
time, for several years past, in the 
columns of the Morning Herald, are 
of a character to especially call for a 
grateful acknowledgment of this com- 
mittee, as having materially contri- 
buted to promote the recent ameliora- 
tion of the penal code; and that this 
committee do forthwith cause a selec- 
tion of those articles, to be published 
in a permanent form, in testimony of 
their value, and in furtherance of the 
great object of rendering the criminial 
law more efficient, by obtaining for it;the 
support of reason, and of enlightened 
public opinion.” 

That our criminal code did bear a 
eharacter of unreasoning and merciless 


severity—a severity which seemed full 
often to defeat the ends of justice, is 
most true. But that we have not 
passed into the opposite extreme, and 
suffered a diseased humanity towards 
the criminal, to suspend the action of 
that righteous abhorrence of crime, by 
which alone society can be effectually 
protected against it, is more, we think, 
than wisdom would venture to pro- 
nounce, from the very short experience 
which has yet been had of the new laws 
by which the old penal code has been 
superseded, But of any such result 
the subject of this memoir entertained 
no apprehension. His reverence for 
human life was extreme. He would 
scarcely admit that any amount of 
guilt was sufficient to justify man in 
taking away the life of his fellow-man. 
How great, then, must have been his 
indignation ata code which exacted the 
life of a man for the loss of a sheep, 
and scrupled not to send a fellow crea- 
ture before his final Judge, for almost 
the slightest infraction of the laws by 
which property was protected ? 

And this enthusiastic persuasion was 
absolutely necessary to prompt those 
energetic and persevering efforts, which 
were at length, in conjunction with the 
labours of enlightened philanthropists 
in the senate, crowned with such com- 
plete success. In truth, from the 
moment he came to have any influence 
over the public press, the reform of the 
penal code became the engrossing pas- 
sion of his existence. Every thing re- 
lating to his own personal well-being, 
and his advancement in the profession 
he had chosen, was subordinate to the 
desire which possessed him to effect 
the abolition of capital punishment ; 
and he laboured in the cause with an 
intensity of earnestness that soon told 
powerfully upon the mind and the 
heart of the country, and was, in the 
acknowledgment of the best judges, 
amongst the leading causes which 
enabled the parliamentary advocates to 
carry those merciful enactments which 
have redeemed us from the reproach of 
maintaining the most sanguinary, and, 
at the same time, inefficient criminal 
code in the world. All this was done 
without the eclat of that distinction 
which attends the exertions of public 
men, who are conspicuous in the cause 
of humanity, and which are their own 
very sufficient reward; and at an ex- 
pense of toil which often encroached 
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upon the hours which should have been 
given to needful repose, after the ha- 
rassing and exhausting labours of the 
day, and which laid, we believe, the foun- 
dation of the complaint, which but too 
soon put a period to his existence. 

In 1822, he was called to the Eng- 
lish bar. He had not been neglectful 
of the studies by which he might be 
prepared for his new vocation, although 
the portion of time which could be de- 
voted to them was necessarily very 
small; and an occasion soon presented 
itself which enabled him to appear to 
great advantage. A case was put into 
his hands which was deemed by those 
who had before engaged in it, almost 
hopeless ; this was, the claim of Mi- 
chael Robert Dillon to the earldom of 
Roscommon; and Sydney Taylor, hav- 
ing duly considered it, was of opinion 
that it might be prosecuted with suc- 
cess. His client claimed as the de- 
scendant of the seventh brother of the 
former earl; and when it is considered 
that the law requires that he should 
be able to satisfy the highest tribunal 
in the country, that, of the six inter- 
vening brothers, the progeny was ex- 
tinct, it will be readily understood how 
vast and how complicated the labour 
was by which alone a successful result 
could be obtained. 

This important case, after years of 
exertion, during which his knowledge 
as a lawyer, and his skill and eloquence 
as an advocate, were very creditably 
signalized, was determined in favour 
of his client; Lord Lyndhurst deli- 
vering the decision of the House of 
Lords, who generously complimented 
the young advocate upon the very great 
ability which he displayed in the ma- 
nagement of his cause, and assured him 
that he had only to go on as he had 
begun, to insure the highest profes- 
sional distinction. 

From thenceforth Sydney Taylor’s 
time was divided between his profes- 
sion as a barrister, and his labours as 
a public journalist. The proprietor 
of the Morning Herald, the late Mr. 
Thwaites, having been seized with sud- 
den illness, replied to the questions of 
his family as to whom the management 
of his paper should be entrusted, that 
Mr. Taylor was the individual in whom 
he had the most confidence; and a 
special messenger having been des- 
patched to seek him upon the Norfolk 
circuit, and to communicate the re- 
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quest of the family, he returned and 
tdédk charge of the paper, which pros- 
pered surprisingly in his hands, and of 
which he continued the editor for more 
than a year, until the high character 
which it obtained rendered it no longer 
necessary that the responsible position 
which he had assumed should be main- 
tained, and he resigned it into other 
hands, for the purpose of more unin- 
terruptedly pursuing his professional 
labours; still, however, continuing to 
act as an occasional contributor, and 
as law adviser. 

His business was now steadily in- 
creasing ; but not the less did he inte- 
rest himself not only in the great cause 
of humanity to which we have already 
adverted, but in every project of sci- 
ence, or literature, or the arts, 
which, in his judgment, might contri- 
bute to their advancement. He was 
one of the first of those who recom- 
mended the mechanics’ institute to 
public attention. Amongst the advo- 
cates for the abolition of the slave 
trade, he held a foremost place. Va- 
rious charitable institutions in the me- 
tropolis acknowledged the benefits 
derived from his advocacy, both upon 
the platform and in the press. And 
to him, we believe, it is mainly owing, 
that many of the parish churches of 
the city of London—some of them mo- 
dels of architectural beauty, and pos- 
sessing rare historical interest—were 
not, at one fell swoop, sacrificed to the 
low, utilitarian views of modern van- 
dals, who mistook a sordid devotion to 
Mammon for a spirit of enlightened 
improvement. 

The Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s, 
as one of those marked out for demo- 
lition, with a view to enlarge the 
wharfinger’s accommodation in its 
neighbourhood, in particular, drew 
the attention of every lover of the 
arts ; and Sydney Taylor exerted him- 
self, with impassioned earnestness, for 
its preservation. It presented one of the 
most perfect specimens of the pointed 
architecture of the thirteenth century, 
and was memorable as the scene of 
those judicial proceedings during the 
dreadful season of the Marian perse- 
cution, when Bonner and Gardiner 
sat as judges in its ecclesiastical 
court, and the Protestant martyrs had 
to endure that mockery by which jus- 
tice was insulted, as a preliminary to 
the inhuman barbarity in which mercy 
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was denied. By the stimulating ap- 
peals which were addressed, upon this 
subject, to the public, an interest was 
excited, which caused a public meeting 
to be held, at which various eminent 
men expressed themselves strongly in- 
dignant at the meditated profanation. 
We subjoin a few sentences of the 
speech delivered on that occasion b 
the subject of this memoir, which 
found an echo in many a heart, and led 
to that eo resistance to the 
project of destruction which was con- 
templated, by which not only has this 
edifice been preserved, but large sub- 
scriptions were collected for its repair, 
and effective steps were taken for its 
re-edification. 


** Gentlemen, I am not an inhabitant 
of the borough of Southwark, but I 
stand here as a British subject, having 
an interest in the national relics of 
Great Britain. I consider such struc- 
tures, the great works of our mighty 
ancestors, to be the national property of 
England; and I consider every English- 
man to have an interest in their preser- 
vation. A gentleman in this room has 
chosen to take offence at the word Vandal 
being used. I repeat explicitly, that 
the men who are capable—I do not say 
the deluded instruments of their de- 
structiveness—but the men who are 
themselves the authors of the attempt 
to demolish that edifice, which is, next 
to St. Paul’s cathedral and Westminster 
abbey, the great work of sacred archi- 
tecture in this metropolis, that such 
men deserve to be recognised by worse 
than the name of Vandal. I would give 
them the name of Christian Vandals ; 
and I consider that that implies a 
stronger opprobrium, and carries with 
it a greater stigma, than belongs to the 
barbarous and pagan destroyers of the 
celebrated works of antiquity. 

** This chapel is not only interesting 
as a work of art, but also as an histo. 
rical monument ; it is part and parcel 
of the history of one of the most fa- 
mous nations on earth; it is identified 
with one of the greatest monarchies 
that ever existed. Is that not a theme 
which will warm the hearts of English- 
men? Are they dead to the recollec- 
tions of those days, which should 
always serve as a beacon-light to the 
virtue of modern times? Is there a 
man here who would not be glad of 
naming as his countryman that great 
poet, who in the land of Greece, and in 
the cause of liberty, received his death- 
simmons? Who is there that would 
not consider it an honour to be a native 
of the land which gave Byron birth? 


He places one of his characters in the 
neighbourhood of the Colliseum at 
Rome ; he talks of the influence it had 
upon his mind, until he says— 

“*The place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old, 


The dead yet sceptered sovereigns that still rule 
Our spiritsfrom their urns.’ 


Are there no urns to animate us by the 
recollections of genius, when we think 
of the old church of St. Saviour, South- 
wark? Some expressions have been 
used about the relics of bigotry. Were 
they bigots, or were they not, who stood 
forward to attest their belief in the 
truths of religion, by the greatest testi- 
mony that man can yield, when they 
devoted their lives to the cause of 
truth? We admire the sufferings and 
consistency of the martyrs of the early 
Church, under the persecution of 
yagan rulers; and is not the feeling 
increased when we look upon the martyrs 
of modern days, and the sufferers for 
the cause of truth in our own country ? 
It was in this spiritual court that such 
were tried in the reign of Queen Mary ; 
that was the porch through which they 
entered the valley of the shadow of 
death to a glorious immortality. These 
are things to rebuke the cold selfishness 
of men of the present day, who talk of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and never 
stand up for principle.’ 


As a proof of the value of Mr 
Taylor’s services on this occasion, we 
may mention, that the committee for 
the preservation of this edifice (as 
whose counsel he appeared before the 
civic authorities), in token of their 
high approbation of his exertions, or- 
dered the armorial bearings of his 
family to be placed, in stained glass, in 
one of the windows of the chapel, 
where they now remain, opposite the 
monument of Bishop Andrews. 

The York minster, also, is indebted 
to him, in a great measure, for the 
preservation of its beautiful screen. 
Its sacrifice had been resolved on by 
the re-edifyers of the cathedral ; but 
so earnestly and perseveringly re- 
claimed against by Sydney Taylor, 
Mr. Etty, the academician, and a few 
others, that it was at length, and re- 
luctantly abandoned. 

Meanwhile, his professional labours 
went on apace, and his professional 
—— began to brighten. The 

orfolk circuit was that which he 
selected as the scene of his provin- 
cial exertions ; and there, year after 
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ear, his business was steadily on the 
increase. Not only was he in much 
repute for his skill as an advocate, but 
his character as an enlightened philan- 
thropist stood very high; and those 
who were deservedly most highly es- 
teemed themselves, were the readiest 
to accord to him the valued meed of 
their approbation. We believe Lord 
Brougham once suggested to him the 
expediency of going into parliament, 
which he might have easily done, for 
one of the boroughs, after the passing 
of the reform bill; but he felt that 
to do so would be to abandon his 
profession, while he never could 
have brought himself to be the sub- 
servient tool of any ministry, or 
forego, for any prospect of political 
advancement, his sturdy independence. 
He, therefore, continued to pursue his 
calling as a barrister, undisturbed by 
any dreams of senatorial ambition ; 
and, had his life been spared, it is proba- 
ble that he would very soon hve been 
placed above those professional anxie- 
ties, which, as long as they endured, 
would have precluded that freedom of 
action and disengagement of mind, in- 
dispensable to any great design which 
he might have formed for the benefit 
of humanity, or the good of the em- 
pire. 

Had he arrived at the easy indepen- 
dence which would enable him, with 
satisfaction to himself, to occupy a 
seat in parliament, we may venture to 
pronounce that Lord Ashley ‘would 
have had no more able ally in the noble 
struggle to which he has devoted him- 
self, against the mammon worshippers, 
who annually immolate to their demon 
god so many human victims. 

But his days were drawing to a close. 
Although naturally of a sound consti- 
tution, he was unable, from the press- 
ing nature of his avocations to take the 
needful exercise, which is an indispen- 
sable condition of good health; and 
functional derangements arose, for 
which, in their incipient stages, when 
they might have been easily corrected, 
he provided no sufficient remedy. 

The last great case in which he was 
engaged, was that of Oxford, the 
would-be assassin of the queen. Upon 
this he stood opposed to the whole 
strength of the government bar, and 
managed the case of his client with 
such consummate address that the jury, 
after a most patient investigation, 


which lasted two days, returned a vers 
dict which amounted to one of ac- 
quittal ; and the prisoner would have 
been forthwith enlarged, had not the 
jury been sent back by the judge to 
re-consider their verdict, when they 
found him of insane mind, and thus 
justified his detention in a place of con- 
finement. 

There can be no doubt whatever 
that this case was most keenly pro- 
secuted by the law officers of the crown, 
and that a conviction was most ear- 
nestly desired for the purpose of 
enabling the queen, who was at that 
time suffering under the odium of her 
profligate and incapable ministers, to 
appear gracious and magnanimous in 
the eyes of her subjects, by extending 
the boon of mercy. And nothing but 
the zeal and the ability of the advo- 
cate could have availed to save the 
prisoner, whose mischievous frolic, if 
such it may be called, would have 
well deserved exemplary chastisement, 
and whose escape we have now little 
doubt operated as an encouragement 
to the miscreants, whose subsequent 
attacks upon her majesty provoked so 
much of public indignation. 

And now Sydney Taylor might be 
said to have surmounted all the diffi- 
culties which beset the struggling bar- 
rister in the commencement of his 
career, and to be on the high road to 
affluence and distinction. Every day 
was adding to the number of those who, 
from a just reliance upon his know- 
ledge and his ability, consulted him for 
his advice, or confided to his manage- 
ment the most intricate and compli- 
cated cases relating to property; and 
we fear the severe attention which his 
rapidly-increasing business necessarily 
exacted, was amongst the principal of 
the causes which prevented him from 
attending as he ought to the daily 
admonitions which he was now receiy- 
ing of the progress of a disease, which 
was not seriously adverted to until it 
had proceeded so far as to baffle all the 
skill of the ablest medical advisers. A 
complaint in the anus had set in, for 
which repeated operations were neces- 
sary. We cannot dwell upon his 
lingering illness, nor the agony of 
doubts and fears which alternately 
agitated his sorrowing relatives and 
friends. Suffice it to say, after suffer. 
ings the most excruciating, and which 
he endured with a patient fortitude 
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and resignation to the divine will 
worthy of his character and the faith 
which he professed, on the 10th of 
December, 1841, he breathed his last, 
his confidence being unshaken in that 
Saviour who was ever enthroned in 
his heart, and through whom alone he 
looked for life and immortality. 

Our task is done. We proposed to 
exhibit a sketch of the early life of one 
who would, had he lived, have been an 
ornament to the country; and who 
was, while he did live, amongst the 
most sincere and energetic of those 
who, actuated by a fine humanity, la- 
boured not in vain to purge our crimi- 
nal jurisprudence from the pollution 
of blood, to vindicate the factory child 
from the tyranny of merciless task- 
masters, and to carry into complete 
effect, not only in the British empire 
and its dependencies, but throughout 
the world at large, the measures which 
the virtuous Wilberforce originated 
for the redemption of the African 
negro from bondage. The reader who 
has accompanied us will, we are sure, 
besatisfied that Sydney Taylor deserved 
the approbation of the wise and good ; 
andit hasnot been withheld. Atapublic 
meeting which was called to do honour 
to his memory, a meed of praise was 


bestowed upon him by eminent men of 
all parties, of which his sorrowing re- 
latives may well feel proud; and a sub- 
scription was entered into with a view 
to the publication of such of his writ- 
ings as may be deemed worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion, and also for the 
purpose of raising a monument to his 
name, honourable alike to him, and to 
those by whom it was promoted. The 
first part of this task will, we have no 
doubt, be worthily executed. The last 
has been already accomplished. The 
monument is ‘simple and elegant—in 
all respects such as he would himself 
have approved ; and the following in- 
scription marks the estimate which 
was formed of his public worth and 
private virtues :— 


To 
Joun SyDNEY Taylor, A.M. 
Trinity College, Dublin, 
And Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple; 
Who died Dec. 10, 1841, 
Aged 45. 
This tomb was raised by the unanimous vote of a 
Public Meeting, held in London, 
Feb. 19, 1842: 
To mark his maintenance of the principles of Con- 
stitutional Liberty, Christian Morality, 
And his successful exertions in advocating the 
Abolition of the Punishment of Death. 


GEORGE BORROW. 


THE GYPSIES IN SPAIN, AND THE BIBLE IN SPAIN.* 


We have had nothing like these books 
before. Amongst their originalities one 
is, that written in great part, while the 
author was engaged in avery grave pur- 
pose, they will be read, most of all, for 
their pleasantry; and this, far from 
being occasioned by any failing in Mr. 
Borrow, arises as much from the vigour 
as from the singularity of his talents 
—from his graphic, we might say, 
photographic powers of description— 
from the charm of a natural manner— 
the novelty of the subjects he has made 
out for himself—his tales of wonder, 
all true, and, more than any thing, 
from the interest with which his 
strange and fearless character invests 


them. His acquirements are quite as 
marvellous as his adventures. He 
has published translations from thirty 
languages ; knows the principal Euro- 
pean and oriental tongues, amongst 
them, Russian, Danish, Welsh, Ice- 
landic, Basque, Sanserit, Hebrew, 
Tartar, Turkish, and Moorish Ara- 
bic. As to his personnel, he stands 
six feet two without his shoes, is mus- 
cular, and when he commenced the 
journeys to which his works refer, 
was under five and thirty. We may 
add that Mr. Borrow has an irrepres- 
sible love for humour, great enjoy- 
ment in the observation of character, 
and a liking for adventure approached 
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only by the knights of fairy tale. 
Thus gifted, armed, and accomplished, 
he wanders through the wildest sce- 
nery of the most romantic of all lands, 
Spain, living with such as he may 
chance to meet in village or forest, or 
on barren sierra, or on lonely heath, 
or in her Moorish halls, or amidst the 
lowest grades of her crowded but im- 
poverished cities, and gathering from 
all, brings before us such living groups 
as few of us have seen, not even in 
pictures. 

Having thus introduced Mr. Bor- 
row, we shall proceed to examine his 
works in the order of their appear- 
ance, dwelling, perhaps, rather more 
on the * Zincali, or gypsies of 
Spain.” This, we believe, has had 
the fortune of being less read than his 
more recent volumes; and although 
some months before the public, has 
been noticed, as yet, by only two of 
all the magazines and reviews, We 
are, moreover, desirous of doing what 
we can towards directing the attention 
of the public to the subject of the 
poor gypsies; and while the work 
affords us extracts characteristic of 
the author, it is, what is much to our 
purpose, highly amusing. We begin 
then with “the business of Egypt.” 

The gypsies are rarely thought of 
by any body in these countries except 
by the police. Formerly they en- 
gaged a good deal of the attention of 
the public, and had very little reason 
to be thankful for it. Lords and 
commons were, in those enlightened 
times, solemnly employed in fulmi- 
nating acts of parliament against their 
witchcrafts. By a law of Henry VIII. 
they were directed “to avoid the realm,” 
and by statutes of Philip and Mary, 
and the 5th Elizabeth, c. 20, it was 
enacted that “ if the Egyptians them- 
selves remain one month in the king- 
dom, or if any person, being four- 
teen years old, whether natural born 
subject or stranger, who has been seen 
or found in the fellowship of such 
Egyptians, or having disguised him 
or herself like them, shall remain in 
the same one month, at one or several 
times, it is felony, without benefit of 
clergy.” Mr. Borrow has very con- 
siderable reason to felicitate himself 
that he did not live in these times. 
Sir Matthew Hale tells us that at one 
Suffolk assizes no less than thirteen 
persons were executed under these 


statutes, This, on inquiry will be 
fotind not altogether so marvellous as 
it reads at first. The farmers and 
country gentlemen had, setting sorcery 
aside, abundant cause of complaint 
against the gypsies. Their horses and 
cattle were often poisoned, and con- 
stantly afflicted with sicknesses, most 
probably to give the gypsy cattle-doc- 
tors practice; their poultry was stolen, 
and their property in multifarious ways 
was vanishing with an appalling cele- 
rity. All this was attributed, and we 
believe with perfect justice, to the 
mysterious gypsies. Mysterious they 
were, and are, for despite these san- 
guinary acts which disgraced our 
statute-book till late in the reign of 
George III., the gypsies remained in 
the country, and continue here, as 
elsewhere, in the full enjoyment of 
their immemorial usages — fortune- 
telling, tinkering, thieving, donkey 
and horse stealing, and sometimes 
attaining to the elevation of being dis- 
tinquished jockeys, and prize-fighters 
of renown. Occasiona‘ly an artist, 
like Maclise, makes them tell in a pic- 
ture, or a favourite writer, such as 
Mr. James, gives them celebrity in a 
novel; but save on such occasions, 
their “ modest merit seeks the shade,” 
and the name of gypsy is hardly ever 
heard of except at petty sessions, or 
the Old Bailey. The gypsies are not 
friends to the world, or to the world’s 
law. They profess to hate the nations 
among whom they dwell, and to live 
by deceiving them. Considering the 
nature of their avocations, and what 
Mr. Borrow calls their “ very peculiar 
morality,” they may appear to have 
placed themselves beyond the pale of 
sympathy. But they are a widely- 
extended and an ancient people, and 
wickedness and depravity are not likely 
to diminish the interest which their 
numbers, and the long continuance 
of such singular communities must 
awaken. Some efforts have been lately 
made to promote their highest interests 
in England and abroad. The present 
work records an attempt by the Bible 
Society to have the Gospel made known 
to the gypsies of Spain. Mr. Borrow 
was sent there with this as well as for 
other missionary objects, and it would 
not have been easy to have found ano- 
ther so accomplished an agent. Early 
in life he felt an interest for the gyp- 
sies. He cannot,” he says, “ re 
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member a period when the mention of 
the name of gypsy did not awaken 
feelings in which a strange pleasure 
predominated.” He acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of their ways and man- 
ners —a somewhat singular training 
for a missionary—knows more about 
them than they do themselves, has 
sought to learn the state of their tribes 
in many a weary journey from Russia 
to the sands of Africa, and in almost 
every intervening country ; speaks their 
language, and is received amongst them 
asagypsy. The gypsies insist on it, 
with great appearance of truth, that 
he is one of themselves. Being many 
of them believers in the doctrine of 
metempsychosis they say that our 
author’s soul must at some former 
period have dwelt in the body of a 
Rom, that is a Rommany, their own 
universal name for gypsy. Mr. Borrow 
was for five years in Spain. He had 
prepared a translation of the whole of 
the New Testament into the Spanish 
Rommany, and in 1838 printed at 
Madrid a version of the Gospel of St. 
Luke, conceived in the exact language 
in which the Gitanos express them- 
selves. This, he says, was the first 
book which had ever appeared in the 
Rommany or gypsy tongue. He had 
gypsies engaged as colporteurs in dis- 
tributing this gospel in Madrid and 
the provinces, where it was eagerly 
received, and he had a regular gypsy 
congregation. Notwithstanding all 
this he is plainly not disposed to de- 
ceive himself into the hope that he was 
in the least successful. His transla- 
tion was prohibited, although by a 
royal ordonnunce every public library 
in the kingdom was allowed to pur- 
chase two copies, it being acknowledged 
as valuable “in a literary point of 
view.” His colporteurs, he says, he is 
quite aware, acted not from any love 

for the Gospel, but from an impres- 

sion that Don Jorge, that is, Mr. 

Borrow, whom they regarded as a 

brother, had some purpose in view 

which was to contribute to the profit 

of the gypsies, and to the confusion 

and plunder of the Busne or Gentiles. 

Their eagerness to receive the Scrip- 

tures, evidenced by the well-marked 

fact of their being ready to pay for 

them, is thus accounted for. The 

men really understood the volume — 

asfar as reading went—but prized it 

chiefly as a book in their own language. 








The women, who were far more 
anxious to have copies, though unable 
to read, longed to have one, each in 
her pocket, especially when engaged 
in thieving expeditions, for they look 
on it as a charm sure to preserve them 
from all danger, and equal to the Bar 
Lachi, or loadstone. As for his con- 
gregation, having on one occasion 
addressed it with more than usual 
earnestness he, when concluding, looked 
round to judge of the effect, and very 
candidly informs us that every member 
of it, without a single exception, was 
making faces at him. 

Mr. Borrow having, so far as he 
could see himself, altogether failed in 
the purpose of his journey, as regards 
the gypsies, does not speak much of it 
in the work before us. We are by 
no means willing to regard his attempt 
as an entire failure. He published his 
translation of the Gospel, and had it 
distributed to a considerable extent. 
This, independently of any thing else, 
was doing something. But without 
dwelling on the topic further, we shall 
proceed to show that his volumes have 
attractions of other kinds. They pre- 
sent us with the best account to be had 
anywhere of the present state of the 
gypsies, especially in Spain, with a 
collection of their poetry and a full 
vocabulary of their language—contri- 
butions of great interest, (especially 
the latter,) as philology affords the 
best, perhaps the only hope, of arriy- 
ing at a satisfactory account of their 
origin. Grellman, Vallancy, Cox, 
Bright, and others, had before made 
gypsy vocabularies; but Mr. Borrow’s 
is an accession, being the first from 
Spain. Besides these and other topics 
of interest, the work has the sovereign 
attraction of the personal narrative of 
the author, and transcripts of his 
conversations with strange people in 
strange places. These wildadventures, 
in aland where scenery, characters, 
and costume, lend even to ordinary in- 
cidents a romantic colouring, form, as 
we think, the most engaging portions 
of the work. 

We shall say a word or two on the 
history of the gypsies, glance at their 
present state in Russia and Hungary, 
and then go with our author amongst 
them into Spain. 

There is a great resemblance in the 
names by which they are known in 
different countries. In Russia they 
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are called Zigani; in Turkey and 
Persia, Zingarri; in Germany, Zi- 
geuner ; a in Spain Zincali, a term 
which may expound the others, as the 
Spanish gypsies say it means “ The 
black men of Zend, or Ind.” In Eng- 
land, and again in Spain, they are 
named Gypsies and Gitanos, obvious 
alterations of the word Egyptians ; 
in France, “* Bohemians,” because they 
came there first from Bohemia, where 
they were known to be in large num- 
bers. The name by which, as we 
have once before said, they universally 
designate themselves is that of “ Rom- 
many,” said to be of Sanscrit origin, 
and to signify “ The Husbands,” 
apparently referring to their love 
of caste—their main bond of union— 
and remarkable in a people who have 
no sort of affection beyond their own 
race. They are known, too, in Spain 
by the term “ Cales,” which is also 
said to be an Indian word, and to 
mean ‘ black people ;” but Mr. Bor- 
row says it is merely the plural termi- 
nation of the word “ Zincalo,” made 
familiar and established amongst them. 

The gypsies first appeared, to the 
number of about three thousand, in 
the reign of Sigismond, Emperor of 
the Romans and King of Hungary, 
A. D, 1417, and settled in Moldavia. 
Soon afterwards they were in Hun- 
gary. In 1427, we have an account 
of their being in France, In 1499, 
there is the best of all records, a law 
made regarding them, in Spain; and 
in 1530, one directed against them in 
England—each of these acts evidently 
intimating that they had been long, 
and in great numbers, in these coun- 
tries. These few words comprise 
nearly all that is known of their his- 
tory; all else appears to be little better 
than guess-work or fable. Where 
they came from, and the causes of 
their dispersion, are, we may say, as 
utterly unknown as ever. They have 
themselves no history, no traditions, 
no idolatry, and no religion. On the 
last point they are the most liberal of 
modern philosophers. Indifferent alike 
to the crescent or the cross, they 
adopt at once the religious forms of the 
country in which they happen to be. 
However long they have been dispersed 
in far-off countries, they are still the 
same people. Their language, physi- 
cal characteristics, and ‘peculiar mo- 
rality,” though slightly modified in 
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different countries, are plainly identi- 
caf. These are almost the only great 
facts concerning them which can be 
said to be clearly and beyond all ques- 
tion established. 

Mr. Borrow, however, whose opi- 
nion is entitled to very high considera- 
tion, looks on the origin of the gypsies 
as nearly quite made out, by a compa- 
rison of their language with the San- 
serit. Grellman, Richardson, Marsden, 
and others, formed vacabularies of the 
gypsy language, as spoken in Germany, 
Hungary, and England, and on ana- 
lyzing them, conceived them to be 
modifications of pure Sanscrit, or 
Hindoostanee words. They infer, and 
Mr. Borrow agrees with them, that 
the gypsies are the descendants of a 
tribe of Hindoos, who, for reasons un- 
known, left their native land. The 
investigations of such learned men, 
and the judgment of Mr. Borrow, de- 
mand, no doubt, high respect ; but we 
think we can show that it cannot be 
regarded as a settled point. The 
views of these learned men may be 
considered as altogether derived from 
a comparison of the languages. They 
do, indeed, add other circumstances ; 
but they are so obviously unimportant 
as to be unworthy of notice ;—such as 
the excessive loquacity of gypsies and 
Hindoos, their mutual fondness for 
saffron, and their common usage of 
intermarrying only with their own 
people. These we shall not enter 
into; but the argument from philo- 
logy is a strong one, and well sup- 
ported. They clearly trace a number of 
gypsy words to the Sanscrit or Hindoo. 
Yet equal learning and ingenuity would 
probably trace a like number of words 
from most of the languages of Europe 
to the same sources. The connexion 
between many European and the San- 
scrit languages is generally admitted. 
The Sanscrit is held to be the mother 
language of these and the Hin- 
doostanee. One of our Irish anti- 
quaries, Vallancey, gives a list of no 
Jess than five hundred words similar 
in Irish and Hindoostanee, including 
the Irish words for the staple manu- 
facture of our country, linen, and the 
names of our greatest rivers, the 
Shannon and the Suir. The Indo- 
Scythians were fond, he says, of im- 
porting with them wherever they went, 
the names of their primitive country. 
“ Suir,” or “ Soor,” meaning “ sacred 
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water,” was a name given to the 
Indus, and to a river in Ireland; 
and * Seannon,” or Shannon, he as- 
sures us, was an appellation for the 
Ganges. All this strong evidence, 
however, has not yet convinced the 
public that we of the far west are 
orientals. We are bound to say, 
although we don’t much like to own 
it, that Vallancey makes it out that we 
Irish and the gypsies come from the 
same land—from Circassia, the Colchis 
of the ancients. We are not, then, 
quite satisfied with the opinion now 
favoured by the learned, that the 
gypsies are direct descendants of a 
tribe of Hindoos. The argument from 
their language is, at all events, consis- 
tent with their being Egyptians ; for 
Bryant and others say that Egypt 
itself was, in some degree, an Indian 
nation. All the partialities derived 
from sentiment and imagination, would 
lead us to favour the supposition that 
the gypsies are veritable Egyptians. 
There is something extremely striking 
in the idea that those ancient antago- 
nists—those mystic representatives of 
the world and of the church still live,* 
and confront each other in almost 
every land. There are, in the stories 
of each, some points of remarkable 
resemblance, which, as well as their 
disparities, are noticed by Mr. Bor- 
row :— 


** Both have had an exodus—both 
are exiles, and dispersed amongst the 
Gentiles, by whom they are hated and 
despised, and whom they hate and de- 
spise under the names of Busnees and 
Goyim; both, though speaking the 
language of the Gentiles, possess a pe- 
culiar tongue, which the latter do not 
understand, and both possess a peculiar 
east of countenance, by which they 
may, without difficulty, be distinguished 
from all other nations; but with these 

oints the similarity terminates. The 
eraclites have a peculiar religion, to 
which they are fanatically attached ; 
the Romas have none, as they invariably 
adopt, though only in appearance, that 
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of the people with whom they chance 
to sojourn; the Israelites possess the 
most authentic history of any people in 
the world, and are acquainted with, and 
delight to recapitulate, all that has be- 
fallen their race from ages the most 
remote; the Romas have no history— 
they do not even know the name of 
their original country, and the only 
tradition which they possess, that of 
their Egyptian origin, is a false one, 
whether invented by themselves or 
others; the Israelites are of all people 
the most wealthy, the Romas the most 
poor— poor as a gypsy being proverbial 
among some nations, though both are 
equally greedy of gain; and, finally, 
though both are noted for peculiar craft 
and cunring, no people are more igno- 
rant than the Romas, while the Jews 
have always been a learned people, being 
in possession of the oldest literature in 
the world, and certainly the most impor- 
tant and interesting.” 


Mr. Borrow, in the passage just 
given, regards their tradition of being 
Egyptian as unfounded. Perhaps it 
is; but it appears to us to be about as 
well supported as the pretension of 
their being descendants of a tribe of 
Hindoos. Their aspect is Egyptian ; 
it has, making allowance for the 
Egyptian mode of elongating the eye, 
a resemblance to the Egyptian faces in 
Rosellini and Belzoni, which might 
pass for those of ancient gypsies. 
They call themselves Egyptians, have 
so styled themselves from the ear- 
liest period of which any thing is 
known of them, and continue to do so 
uniformly in all countries. They are, 
moreover, so named in every early re- 
cord or law relating to them. Their 
own precise tradition is, it must be 
confessed, sufficiently apocryphal ;— 
their singular story that they were 
banished from Egypt, and condemned 
to wander through the world for in- 
hospitality shown to the Virgin, when, 
with her child, she sought shelter in 
their land. This tale, however, tallies 
strangely, as Mr. Borrow himself ob- 
serves, with the fate foretold to the 





* The thought is far more strikingly expressed in a poem called ‘* The Gypsies ;”” 
a prize poem, recited in the theatre, Oxford, in June, 1837, by Arthnr Peurhyn 


Stanley, Balliol College :— 


** One only race of all thy great ao 


Still moves with thee along this va 


e of tears; 


Long since ye parted by the Red-sea strand, 
Now face to face ye meet in every land; 
Alone, amid a new-born world ye dwell, 
Egypt’s lone people, outcast Israel !” 
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ancient Egyptians in some parts of 
Ezekiel—so much so, that he conceives 
it to be derived from that source. 
The passages cited are Ezekiel, chap. 
xxix. 12, 13, and chap. xxx. 10, 
26; and the purport of the prophecy 
is, that Egypt, having been a staff of 
reed to the house of Israel, the 
Egyptians were tobe “scattered among 
the nations and dispersed among the 
countries." The ancient Egyptians 
were to be dispersed among the na- 
tions for being the cause of Israel's 
backsliding, and for not having known 
the Lord: their self-styled descen- 
dants are to be dispersed among the 
nations for having denied hospitality 
to the Virgin and the child. The 
rophecy and the tale agree, as Mr. 
Dacrew thinks, in material points ; 
but the former was, he conceives, re- 
modelled to suit the taste of the times, 
no legend possessing much interest in 
which the Virgin and child did not 
figure—that they were, therefore, in- 
troduced instead of the Israelites. Mr. 
Borrow thinks that the legend was 
never invented by the Romas, they 
being then, and still, ignorant of 
Scripture. He is of opinion that it 
was framed for them by the priests of 
the eastern parts of Europe, first 
adopted by the gypsies as a favourable 
introduction, and afterwards believed 
by them. But though this supposition 
may possibly be well founded, there 
does not appear to be any thing to 
support it. Some maintain that the 
gypsies are the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, who were scattered 
among the nations by the Assyrians ; 
some that they are the ten tribes of 
Israel. The truth is, that nothing 
satisfactory is as yet known of their 
origin, but that there is, as we have 
seen, some ground for believing them 
to be Hindoos, and some, quite as 
strong, we think, for believing them to 
be Egyptians. 

In reflecting on the present state of 
the gypsies, the circumstance which 
strikes us first, is the extent to which 
their tribes are diffused. 


“There is scarcely,” says Mr. Bor- 
row, “a part of the habitable world 
where they are not to be found; their 
tents are alike pitched on the heaths of 
Brazil, and the ridges of the Himalaya 
hills, and their language is heard at 
Moscow and Madrid, in the streets of 
London and Stamboul.” 

VoL. XXI.—No. 122, 
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The Zigani, or Russian gypsies, are 
found in all parts of Russia, except in 
thé government of St. Petersburgh, 
from which they have been banished. 
They are found in most of the provin- 
cial towns, but the greater number of 
them wander through the country in 
bands, the extensive plains of Russia 
giving them pasturage for their cattle, 
and the chase affording them the means 
of subsistence. Their power of resist- 
ing cold is quite wonderful. They are 
seen encamped inthe midst of the snow, 
in slight camp tents, when the tempera- 
ture is thirty degrees below the freez- 
ing point. The circumstances of many 
of the gypsies of Moscow exhibit them 
in quite a new character—as settled, 
wealthy, educated and refined. 


“‘There are not a few who inhabit 
stately houses, go abroad in elegant 
equipages, and are behind the higher 
orders of the Russians neither in appear- 
ance nor mental acquirements. ‘lo the 
female part of the gypsy colony of Mos- 
cow is to be attributed this partial rise 
from degradation and abjectness, having 
from time immemorial so successfully cul- 
tivated the vocal art, that though in the 
midst of a nation by whom song is more 
cherished and cultivated, and its princi- 
ple better understood than by any other 
of the civilized globe, the gypsy choirs of 
Moscow are, by the general voice of the 
Russian public, admitted to be unrivalled 
in that most amiable of all accomplish- 
ments. It is a fact notoriousin Russia, 
that the celebrated Catalani was so en- 
chanted with the voice of one of these 
gypsy songsters (who, after the former 
had displayed her noble Italian talent 
before a splendid audience at Moscow, 
stepped forward, and with an astonish- 
ing burst of almost angelic melody, so 
enraptured every ear, that even ap- 
plause forgot its duty) that she tore 
from her own shoulders a shawl of Cash- 
mere, which had been presented to her 
by the father of Rome, and embracing 
the gypsy, insisted on her acceptance of 
the splendid gift, saying that it had been 
intended for the matchless songster 
which she now perceived she herself was 
not.” 


The state of many of the ies of 
Moscow is a phenomenon in their his- 
tory. The gains of the gypsy sin; 
there enable them to support their 
friends in affluence. Another singu- 
larity is, that some of them are mar- 
ried to Russians. A lady, once the 
great attraction of a Rommany choir 
at Moscow, and now the admired coun- 

. 
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tess of one of the noble family of Tols- 
toy, is by birth a Zigana. But this is 
not the general state of the gypsies in 
Moscow. It is usually similar to their 
condition elsewhere. The women for- 
tune-telling and dancing at taverns— 
the men horse-dealing, or something 
worse. The following passage de- 
scribes their first reception of Mr. 
Borrow :— 


‘Their favourite place of resort in 
the summer time is the Marina Rotze, a 
species of sylvan garden about two 
versts from Moscow,and thither, tempted 
by curiosity, I drove one fine evening. 
On my arrival, the Ziganas came flock- 
‘ing out from their little tents, and from 
the tractir, or inn, which has been 
erected for the accommodation of the 
public. Standing on the seat of the 
calash, I addressed them in a loud voice 
in the English dialect of the Rommany, 
of which I have some knowledge. A 
shrill scream of wonder was instantly 
raised, and welcomes and blessings were 
poured forth in floods of musical Rom- 
many, though above all predominated 
the cry of ‘ Kak mitute kammama,’—or, 
*How we love you’—for at first they 
mistook me for one of their wandering 
brethren from the distant lands, come 
over the great panee or ocean to visit 
them.” 


They sung for him a number of 
Bongs in Russian and in Rommany ; 
the former were pieces of the theatre, 
the latter were plainly of great anti- 
quity, and in metre and metaphor had 
a bold and original character. A col- 
lection of these songs, with a transla- 
tion and vocabulary, would, as Mr. 
Borrow observes, be a great accession 
to literature, and we trust that his 
work may suggest the subject to the 
Russian philologists. 

The gypsies there profess the Greek 
religion, and the women mostly wore 
crosses of copper or gold; but not 
from reverence or superstition, for 
when questioned about them in their 
own language, they laughed, and said, 

. “it-was only to please the Russians.” 

In Hungary, the gypsies, or Chin- 
gany, as they are called there, are more 
numerous than perhaps in any other 
country. There are whole villages of 
them, and they are to be seen in the 
suburbs of most of the towns. The 

_ lower order in Hungary are sorely 
oppressed by the feudal system, still 
“existing there. Two classes, however, 
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it appears are free—the nobility and 
the gypsies; the former, says. Bor- 
row, are above the law, the latter be. 
low it. There is, for example, a 
bridge at Pesth, where a toll is en- 
forced from every peasant or labourer 
who passes; but one who is apparently 
of the upper class, a well-dressed per. 
son, or a gypsy, who has very often no 
dress at all, “and whose insouciance 
stands in striking contrast with the 
trembling submission of the peasants,” 
passes free. The Hungarian gypsies 
live in the greatest wretchedness, 
Their hovels vile, their dress rags, 
their food often carrion, and sometimes 
it is said, still worse. But nakedness 
and want cannot, as we know in our 
own country, always banish merriness 
of heart, and nowhere, we are told, is 
there more of dance and song than in 
an Hungarian gypsy village. The 
Chingany, like their brethren else- 
where, are horse-dealers, tinkers, 
smiths, and fortune-tellers ; “‘of course,” 
says Mr. Borrow, “ both sexes thieves 
of the first water.” Mr. Borrow pur- 
poses making another visit to Hun- 
gary, and giving us a more detailed ac- 
count of the gypsies there. We shall 
be glad to see it, for the practical 
liberty, the sort of prescriptive privi- 
leges they enjoy, render their position 
there as compared with that of the 
industrious classes, anomalous and 
striking. A remarkable feature in the 
habits of the Hungarian gypsies is their 
system of foreign excursions, with a 
view to plunder. They frequently go 
to distant countries—often to France, 
in bands of twelve or fourteen, for 
three or four years together, and often, 
if nothing happens them, return rich. 
They seldom, however, retain their 
ill-got money long, usually dissipating 
it in festivals of folly. Mr. Borrow 
met some of them in a distant country, 
where he had rather not. 


“« Once during my own wanderings in 
Italy, I rested at nightfal by the side 
of a kiln, the air being piercingly cold ; 
it was about four leagues from Genoa. 
Presently arrived three individuals to 
take advantage of the warmth, a man, 
a woman, andalad. They soon began 
to discourse, and I found that they 
were pene gypsies ; they spoke of 
what they had been doing, and what they 
had amassed; I think they mentioned 
nine hundred crowns. They had com- 
panions in the neighbourhood, soiiie of 
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whom they were expecting ; they took 
no notice of me, and conversed in their 
own dialect; I did not approve of 
their propinquity, and rising, hastened 
away.” 


Many of the Hungarian Chingany 
served with the French in Spain. 
When quartered in the Spanish towns 
they always looked out for their Gi- 
tano brethren; who, it appears, were 


inspired with such a deep respect for 


their proficiency in thievish acts as al- 
most to think them superior beings. 
Their expression in speaking of them 
to this day shows the impression that 
was made on them, and shows it in 
their own fashion—it is, “they knew 
the whole reckoning.” Some strange 
passages, scenas, took place between 


the Chingany and the Gitanos, on 


battle-fields in the wars of Spain. The 
following was told to the author by 
Antonio, a gypsy of Badajoz. We 
may as well give the conversation in 
which it was brought out, premising 
that Antonio has been just introduced 
by another gypsy, and is thus de- 
scribed— 


“This man was about forty-five, 
dressed in, a zamarra of sheep-skin, 
with a high-crowned Andalusian hat ; 
his complexion was dark as pepper, and 
his eyes full of sullen fire. In his ap- 
pearance he exhibited a goodly com- 
pound ‘of gypsy and bandit. 

‘* Anronto—‘ Give me your hand, 
brother! I should have come to see 
you before, but I have ‘been to Olivien- 
zas in search of a horse. What I have 
heard of you has filled me with much 
desire to know you, and I now see that 
you can tell me many things which I am 
ignorant.of, Iam Ziticalo by the four 
sides ; I love our blood, and 1 hate that 
of the Busné. Had I my will, I would 
wash my face every day in the blood of 
the Busné, for the Busné are made only 
to be robbed and to be slaughtered; but I 
love the Caloré, and I love to hear of 
things of the Caloré, especially. from 
those of foreign lands; for the Caloré 
of foreign lands know, more than we of 
Spain, and more resemble our fathers of 
old.’ 

‘“‘MysELrF—* Have you ever met before 
with Caloré who, were not Spaniards ?’ 

“ Antonto—I will tell you, brother. 
I served as a soldier in the war of inde- 
pendence against the French, War, it 
is true, is not the proper occupation of 
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a a but these were strange timies, 
and all those who could bear arms were 
compelled to go forth to fight : so I went 
with the English armies and we chased 
the Gabiné into the frontiers of France ; 
and it happened once that we joined in 
desperate battle, and there was a con- 
fusion, and the two parties became in- 
termingled and fought sword to sword, 
and bayonet to bayonet, and @ French 
soldier singled me out, and we fought 
for a long time, cutting, goring, and 
cursing each other, till at last we flung 
down our arms and grappled; long..we 
wrestled, body to body, but I found that 
I was the weaker, and I fell. The 
French soldier’s knee was on my breast, 
and his grasp was on my throat, and he 
seized ‘his bayonet, and he raised it to 
thrust me through the jaws; afd ‘his 
cap had fallen off, and I lifted up mine 
eyes wildly to his face, and our eyes 
met, and I gave aloud shriek, and cried, 
‘‘ Zincalo! Zincalo!” and I felt bim 
shudder, and he relaxed his. grasp, and 
started up, and he smote his forehead 
and wept, and then he came.to me and 
knelt down by my side, for 1 was almost 
dead, and he took ‘me by my hand and 
called me brother and Thneato, and he 
produced his flask and poured wine into 
my mouth, and I revived, and he raised 
me up, and Jed me from the concourse, 
and we sat down on a knoll, and the two 
parties were fighting all around, and he 
said: ‘‘ Let the dogs fight and tear each 
other's throat ‘till they are all destroyed, 
what, matters it to the Zincali’; ‘they are 
not of dur blood, and shall that Be shea 
for them ?” So we sat for hour's dn the 
knoll, and discoursed on matiters -per- 
taining to our people ; and 1 'couldshave 
listened for-years, for he told me secrets 
which made my ears tingle, and I soon 
found that I knew nothing, though Thad 
before considered myself quite Zincalo; 
but as for him.he knew the.whole cuenta; 
the Bengui Lango* himself could ‘haye 
told him. nothing but what he knew. So 
we sat till the sun went down, and the 
battle was; over, and ‘he proposed that 
we should both flee to his.own country, 
and live there with the Zincali; but.my 


heart failed me; so we embraced, and 


he departed to the Gabiné, whilst I re- 
turned to our own battalions.’ 

“‘ MysELF—‘ Do you know from what 
country he came?” . val 

‘*‘ Anronro—‘ He told me that he was 
a Mayoro,’ , i 

‘‘ Mysetr—‘ You mean a Magyar or 


. Hungarian.’ 


«« Antonro—‘ Just so ; and I have re- 
ted ever since that I did not follow 


nm 
s , 
im. 


* The lame devil— Asmodeus. 
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The gypsy language is nowhere 
more pure than in Hungary. The 
Chingany had formerly some privi- 
leges, as being settled on the crown 
estates, but at present they are spread 
over the estates of the nobles and are 
subject to them. They, as usual, com- 
ply with the religious ceremonies of 
the place, or even the village they 
settle in, being supremely indifferent 
as to doctrine. They had also in old 
times a vojvode, a president or judge, 
for each tribe. But this privilege has 
been long abolished. By a census 
taken in 1782, the number of gypsies 
in Hungary was stated to be fifty 
thousand ; but they are said to have 
fallen off in numbers since that time. 
On this point, however, as well as on 
some others, we may hope for further 
and more accurate information from 
Mr. Borrow, who purposes visiting 
the Chingani again, his present volumes 
are more especially devoted to the 
gypsies of Spain. 

Such a wayfaring traveller as Mr. 
Borrow, wandering alone through 
many lands, and seeking such strange 
associates, may be supposed to have 
met with extraordinary characters— 
one he honours with the pre-eminent 
distinction of being the most remark- 
able individual whom he had encoun- 
tered amongst the gypsies. This per- 
son was one of the Zingarri, or 
Oriental gypsies. Many among them 
deal in precious stones, and some in 
poison ; the individual we are about to 
notice combined the trades. 


** He was a native of Constantinople, 
and in the pursuit of his trade had visited 
the most remote and remarkable portions 
of the world. He had traversed alone 
and on foot the greatest part of India ; 
he spoke several dialects of the Malay, 
and understood the original language of 
Java, that isle more fertile in poisons 
than even ‘far Iolchos and Spain.’ 
From what I could learn of him, it ap- 
peared that his jewels were in less re- 
quest than his drugs, though he assured 
me there was scarcely a bey or satrap 
in Persia or Turkey whom he had not 
supplied with both. I have seen this 
individual in more countries than one, 
for he flits over the world like the sha- 
dow of a cloud; the last time at Gra- 
nada in Spain, whither he had come after 
paying a visit to his Gitano brethren in 
the presidio of Ceuta.” 


The condition of the gypsies of 
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Spain is the more deserving of our 
attention because they have heen for a 
longer period in a state of freedom in- 
that country than in any other—not 
only unoppressed by the laws, but 
with a very wise and benignant act 
made for their protection. Charles 
III. of Spain abolished the many 
cruel laws made, up to his time, 
against the Gitanos, sought even to 
abolish the name, enjoined their settle- 
ment in towns and villages; and to 
encourage this, opened to them all 
trades and professions, and placed 
them on a level with his other sub- 
jects. Ever since that period the 
gypsies have been, so far as legislation 
could influence them, favourably cir- 
cumstanced in Spain. But neither 
patronage nor oppression appears to 
affect them; they are nearly altogether 
the same as in other countries—their 
habits and way of life the same, with 
this only difference, that. they do not 
wander so much, are in a sort of way 
located, in the suburbs of the chief 
towns principally ; but their practices, 
their language, their characters are 
the same ;_ they are still pure gypsies 
—separate from those around them— 
still characterized by the same love of 
tribe and hatred of others. They 
were formerly the chief highwaymen 
of Spain—they no longer practise, to 
any great extent, in that way; but, 
as their conversations with Mr. Bor- 
row show, they are in other and all 
main respects, much in the same state 
as their brethren elsewhere. We 
shall presently introduce our readers 
to some gypsy characters, whose 
dramatic dialogues with our author 
may very well describe their ways and 
means, and the habits of their tribe in 
Spain. 
In the January of 1836, Mr. Borrow 
crossed the Guadiana, and entered 
Badajoz, having, with no other com- 
anion than a half idiot muleteer, 
journeyed for five days through the 
wilds of the Alemtejo, the worst of all 
the provinces of Portugal for robbers 
and banditti. While he was standing 
at the door of the inn— 


** Suddenly two men, wrapped in long 


cloaks, came down the narrow an 

almost deserted street. They were 
about to pass, and the face of the nearest 
was turned fall towards me ; I knew to 
whom the countenance which he dis- 
played must belong, and I touched him 
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on the arm. The man stopped, and 
likewise his companion. I said a cer- 
tain word, to which, after an exclama- 
tion of surprise, he responded in the 
manner I expected. The men were 
Gitanos.” 


After speaking with him for a while, 
they went about the town telling the 
rest of the stranger, who spoke Rom- 
many, had the face of a Gitano, and 
was apparently of the “ errate” or 
blood. Soon the street was filled with 
the children of Egypt, whose appear- 
ance told their wretchedness, and 
whose countenances showed them to 
be familiar with every form of crime. 
They asked many questions, felt his 
hands, face, and clothes, and at length 
left him. That night he was visited 
by the two men he had first encoun- 
tered, and the following was their con- 
versation. The gypsies sat themselves 
down by the brassero in the middle of 
the apartment, smoked small paper 
cigars, and spoke in Spanish, broken 
with words of their own tongue :— 


“First Gypsy —‘ Arromali (in 
truth) I little thought when I saw the 
errano standing by the door of the pos- 
sada, that I was about to meet a brother, 
one too who, though well dressed, was 
not ashamed to speak to a poor Gitano; 
but tell me, I beg you, brother, from 
whence you come? i have heard that 
you have just arrived from Laloro, but 

am sure you are no Portuguese ; I 
have been there myself, but they are 
very different from you ; I rather take 
a to be one of the Corahai, for I have 

eard say that there is much of our blood 
there. You are a Corahano, are you 
not ?’ 

** MysetrF—‘ I am no Moor though I 
have been in the country; I was born in 
an island in the west sea, called Eng- 
land, which I suppose you have heard 
spoken of.’ 

‘‘First Gypsy—‘ Yes, yes, I have a 
right to know something of the Eng- 
lish ; I was born in this foros, and re- 
member the day when the English hun- 
dunares clambered over the walls, and 
took the town from the Gabbiné. Well 
do I remember that day, though I was 
but a child! the streets ran red with 
blood and wine. Are there Gitanos 
amongst the English ?’ 

** Mysetr—‘ There are numbers, and 
so there are amongst most nations of the 
world.’ 

“Sgconp Gypsy—‘ Vaya! and do 
the English Caloré gain their bread in 
the same way as those of Spain? Do 
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they shear and trim? Do they buy and 
change heasts, and (lowering his voice) 
do they now and then chore a gras ?’ 

‘* MysELF—‘ They do most of these 
things; the men frequent fairs and mar- 
kets with horses, many of which they 
steal, and the women tell fortunes and 
perform all kinds of tricks, by which 
they gain more money than their hus- 
bands.’ 

“First Gypsy—‘ They would not be 
Callees if they did not. Ihave knowna 
Gitano gain twenty ounces of gold, by 
means of the hokkano baro, in a few 
hours, whilst the silly gipsy, her hus- 
band, would be toiling with his shears 
for a fortnight, trimming the horses of 
the Busné, and yet not be a dollar richer 
at the end of the time.’ 

‘‘MyseLr—‘ You seem wretchedly 
poor; are you married ?” 

“Fist Gypsy—‘I am, and to the 
best-looking and cleverest callee in Ba- 
dajoz, nevertheless we have never thriven 
since the day of our marriage, anda 
curse seems torest uponus both. Perhaps 
1 have only to thank myself; I was once 
rich, and had never less than six borricos 
to sell or exchange, but the day before 
my marriage I sold all I possessed, in 
order to have a grand fiesta ; for three 
days we were merry enough ; I enter- 
tained every one who chose to come in, 
and flung away my money by handfuls,so 
that when the affair was over I had not 
a cuarto in the world, and the very peo- 

le who had feasted at my expense re- 

used me a dollar to begin again, so we 
were soon reduced to the greatest 
misery. ‘True it is that I now and then 
shear a mule, and my wife tells the bahi 
(fortune) to the servant girls, but these 
things stand us in little stead ; the peo- 
ple are now very much on the alert, and 
my wife, with all her knowledge, has 
been unable to perform any grand trick, 
which would set us up at once; she 
wished to come to see you, brother, this 
night, but was ashamed as she has no 
more clothes than myself. Last summer 
our distress was so great that we crosse 
the frontier into Portugal; my wife 
sang, and I played the guitar, for though 
I have but one arm, and that a left one, 
I have never known the want of the 
other. At Estremoy I was cast into 
prison as a thief and vagabond, and 
there might have remained till I starved 
with hunger; my wife, however, soon 
got me out; she went to the lady of the 
corregidor, to whom she told a most 
wonderful bahi, promising treasures and 
titles and [ wot not what, so I was set 
at liberty, and returned to Spain as 
quick as I could.’” 


No one will think this extract long, 
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and had other travellers the same 
happy talent for recounting actual con- 
versations, we ehould have far more 
lively impressions of the people of dis- 
tant countries, as well as a more real 
acquaintance with their modes of life. 
The passages just given illustrate others 
where Mr. Borrow speaks in detail of 
the usages and customs of the gypsies. 
The case of the gypsy ruined by his 
marriage feast, is a common one. Mr. 
Borrow had several such confessions 
from Gitanos, and was himself present 
at a festival where he saw quite enough 
to make him believe all they told him. 
Among other extravagancies he wit- 
nessed the following :— 


“Nearly a ton of sweetmeats had 
been prepared, at an enormous expense, 
not for the gratification of the palate, 
but for a purpose purely gypsy. These 
sweetmeats of all kinds, and of all forms, 
but principally yernas, or yolks of eggs, 
prepared with a crust of sugar, (a deli- 
cious bonne bouche,) were strewn on 
the floor of a large room, at least to the 
depth of three inches. Into this room, 
at a given signal, tripped the bride and 
bridegroom dancing romalis, followed 
amain by all the Gitanos and Gitanas 
dancing romalis, To convey a slight 
idea of the scene is almost beyond the 
power of words. In a few minutes the 
sweetmeats were reduced to a powder, 
or rather to a mud, and the dancers 
were soiled to the knees with sugar, 

uits, and yolks of eggs. Still more 
terrific became the lunatic merriment.” 


Thus they go on for three days, by 
which time it may be easily conceived 
that the greater part of the property 
of the bridegroom, even if he had been 
pretty well off, has been madly wasted. 
Some told Mr. Borrow, that they 
thought they had been themselves, 
on such occasions, under a sort of 
infatuation, and had gone so far as to 
fling money by handfuls into the street. 
Another practice alluded to by The 
First. Gypsy in the extract above is, 
“the great trick,” or as they call it, 
Hokkano Baro. The gypsy women, 


* We know about a very recent case in which it was practised triumphantly in 








when they findacredulots person who 
has money, suggest a way of making 
both their fortunes, by depositing a 
certain sum, at a certain hour and 
place, where, if not looked for until a 
specified time, it is to increase a thou. 
sand-fold. Of course the money is 
abstracted by the gypsy. Very palpa- 
ble as the fraud is, the trick is occa- 
sionally practised by the gypsies 
everywhere, and is often successful.* 
But we must go on with the author's 
transcript of his interview with the 
gypsies, which has too much that is 
characteristic of them to be omitted. 


** MyseLr—‘ The Gitanos, then, no 
longer wander about, but have fixed 
residences in the towns and villages ?’ 

‘First Gypsy—‘In the summer- 
time a few of us assemble together, and 
live about amongst the plains and hills, 
and by doing so we frequently contrive to 
pick up a horse or a mule for nothing,and 
and sometimes we knock down a Busné 
and strip him, but it is seldom we ven- 
ture so far. We are much looked after 
by the Busné, who hold us in great 
dread, and abhor us. Sometimes, when 
wandering about, we are attacked by 
the labourers, and then we defend our- 
selves as wellas we can. There is no 
better weapon in the hands of a Gitano 
than his ‘‘ cachas,” or shears, with which 
he trims the mules. I once snipped off 
the nose of a Busné and opened the 
greatest part of his cheek, in an affray 
at, which I was present up the country 
near Trujillo.’ 

“« MyseELr—‘ Have you travelled much 
about Spain ?’ 

‘‘ First Gypsy—‘ Very little ; Lhave 
never been out of this province of Estre- 
madura, except last year, as I told you, 
into Portugal. When we wander we 
don’t go far, and it is very rare that we 
are visited by our brethren of other 

arts. I have never been in Andalusia, 

ut I have heard say that the gypsies 
are many in Andalusia, and are more 
wealthy than these here, and that they 
follow better the gypsy law.’ 

“* MysELF—‘ What do you mean by 
the gypsy law ?’ 

“First Gypsy—‘ Wherefore do you 
ask, brother? You know what is meant 


Westmoreland. The deposit was made, but the dupe being over-anxious, looked into 
the bag before the expiration of the allotted time. His money, as he richly deserved, 


was gone ; but it never occurred to him to doubt “ the wise woman.” 


le went to 


consult her, and she named a person, who, she assured him, had stolen it, He 
applied to a magistrate for a warrant, and it was then that all this came out. We 
notice it less as a gypsy story than as anexhibition of the state in which numbers of 


the peasantry of Rngland remain up to this hour. 
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by the law of the Cales, better even than 
ourselves.’ 

“ MyseLtr—‘I know what it is in Eng- 
land and in Hungary, but I can only 
give a guess as to what it is in Spain.’ 

“Boru Gypsres—‘ What do you con- 
sider it to be in Spain?” 

*“ MyseLtr—‘ Cheating and choring 
the Busné on all occasions, and being 
true to the errate in life and death.’ 

‘At these words both the Gitanos 
sprang simultaneously from their seats, 
and exclaimed, with a boisterous shout, 


‘Chachipe !’” 


’ From this and from the whole of 
Mr. Borrow’s account, it appears that 
the gypsies of Spain differ from those 
of other countries in little but in being 
somewhat more settled, Legislation 
has effected this, but it has made no 
other impression on their habits, and 
their characters remain unaltered. 
They have not even the shadow of re- 
ligion—never attend mass, or make 
use of a holy expression but in blas- 
phemy or execration. Mr. Borrow 
translated for them portions of Scrip- 
ture, and frequently sought opportuni- 
ties of interesting them so far as to 
listen to his reading. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on the parables of Lazarus 
and of the prodigal son. They listened 
with admiration; but it was only at 
finding their jargon could be written 
and read. The few words of assent he 
ever received, and that, as he observes, 
of rather a negative kind, were from a 
woman—* Brother,” she said, “ you 
tell us strange things, though, perhaps, 
you do not lie ; a month since I would 
sooner have believed these tales, than 
that this day I should see one who could 
write Rommany.”’ The Gitanos are 
commonly to be found in the suburbs 
of the great towns, chiefly in Madrid, 
Granada, and Seville. The gypsy 
women are every where,as Mr. Borrow 
observes, far more remarkable beings 
than the men, whose pursuits are 
purely debasing, while those of the 
females have in them at least some- 
thing of imagination, and demand much 
subtlety and courage. The Gitanos 
of Madrid are conspicuous for these 
qualities, as may be inferred from the 
following amusing and singular story— 


“* There were two Gitanos at Madrid, 
and probably they are there still. The 
name of the one was Pepita, and the 
other was called La Chicharona. The 
first was a spare, shrewd, witch-like 
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female, about fifty, and was the mother- 
in-law of La Chicharona, who was re- 
markable’ for her stoutness. These 
women subsisted entirely by fortune- 
telling and swindling. It chanced that 
the son of Pepita and husband of Chi- 
charona, having spirited away a horse, 
was sent to the presidio of Malaga, for 
ten years of hard labour. This misfor- 
tune caused inexpressible affliction to his 
wife and mother, who determined to ex- 
ert every effort to procure his liberation. 
The readiest way which occurred to 
them was, to procure an interview with 
the queen-regent Christina, who they 
doubted not would forthwith pardon the 
culprit, provided they had an opportu- 
nity of assailing her with their gypsy 
discourse ; for, to use their own words, 
they well knew what to say. Lat that 
time lived close by the palace, in the 
street of Santiago, and daily, for the 
space of a month, saw them bending 
their steps in that direction. 

** One day they came to me in a great 
hurry, with a strange expression on both 
their countenances— 

*** We have seen Christina; Hijo (my 
son),” said Pepita to me. 

** * Within the palace ?’ I inquired. 

“** Within the palace, O child of my 
heart!’ answered the sybil. ‘ Christina 
at last saw and sent for us, as Iknew 
she would ; I told her bahi, and Chicha- 
rona danced the romalis (gypsy dance) 
before her.’ 

‘**¢ What did you tell her ?’ 

**¢T told her many things,’ said the 
hag, ‘many things which I need not teil 
you: know however that amongst other 
things, I told her that the chabori 
(little queen) would die, and then she 
would be queen of Spain. I told her, 
moreover that within three years she 
would marry the son of the king of 
France, and it was her bahi to die queen 
of France and Spain, and to be loved 
much and hated much.’ 

*** And did you not dread her anger 
when you told her these things ?’ 

ais Dread her, the Busnee !’ screamed 
Pepita, ‘no, my child, she dreaded me 
far more ; I looked at her, so, and raised 
my finger, so, and Chicharona clapped 
her hands, and the Busnee believed alk 
I said, and was afraid of me; and then 
I asked for the pardon of my son, and 
she pledged her word to see into the 
matter: and when we came away she 
gave me this baria of gold, and to Chi- 
charona this other, so at all events we 
have bokkanoed the queen. May an’ 
evil end overtake her body, the Bus~ 
nee !’” ; 


In Granada, which is a poor city, 
the Gitanos are numerous, and in a 
state of greater destitution than in 
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other parts of Spain. Their largest 
numbers are in Seville ; one quarter 
there, the faubourg of Triana, has 
been long their favourite residence, 
and having besides most of the robber 
population of Seville, we may easily 
conceive that it merits still the bad 
character which it had in the days of 
Cervantes. The number of gypsies 
in Spain is guessed at sixty thousand ; 
it is but guess, and Mr. Borrow thinks 
that it does not exceed forty thousand, 
of which about a third are in Anda- 
lusia alone, some living miserably in 
caves, others, and the greater num- 
ber, about Granada and Seville. Be- 
sides a falling off in their numbers, 
there are some slight indications of 
decline in gypsyism both in England 
and in Spain. That these evidences 
are but slight is, as we have already 
remarked, a striking fact, considering 
that for a long period they have been 
in both countries favoured by the laws. 
Carlos Tercero.placed them on a level 
with his other subjects in Spain, and 
in England from about the same period, 
practically if not expressly, they have 
enjoyed a like freedom. In Spain as 
well as in England, bad as they are 
still, their dark crimes are not at all 
so numerous as they were formerly. 
In England this may arise from the 
improved administration of the laws. 
In Spain the gypsies are entitled to all 
the honour of the change, as unhappily 
for years back there have been almost 
no laws in that country, or if any, only, 
as was said of Ireland, “ one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, and 
both badly administered.” The pre- 
sent state of Spain might appear to 
tempt the gypsies to their former habits 
of open plunder ; they have not how- 
ever, except in a few cases, become 
banditti; and in general only practice 
in a quiet way, following their old 
pursuits in the neighbourhood of the 
towns. In Spain the material change 
has been their partial settlement. In 
England one hopeful symptom is that 
individuals are occasionally seen who 
have become canseagbalinets wealthy, 
and show in their habits of life that 
they are enjoying the fruits of their 
industry. Gypsy teams and waggons 
sometimes make their appearance in 
the rural districts, with capital horses, 
and families well and respectably 
dressed, and there are Gitano cattle- 
dealers in Spain rich and comfortable. 
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In Spain they have had their share of 
the system of education which has been 
afforded to the people there for some 
years back. This they owe to the wise 
and benevolent law of Charles III. 
Had it not been for that, they would 
have remained, Jike the coloured race 
in liberty-loving, enlightened America, 
a despised and degraded people, and 
their children would have been ex- 
cluded from the schools. The men 
can read or write, Mr. Borrow says, 
in the proportion of one man in three 
or four, and on the whole their educa- 
tion is about equal to that of the lower 
classes of the Spaniards. This refers 
only to the men, the education of the 
women is quite neglected; but in Spain 
education has made but little way 
among females, and those of the lower 
rank are just as ignorant as the Gita- 
nos. In England we find the gypsies 
have not instruction to any thing like 
the same extent. These are the main 
indications of improvement amongst 
them. They are but few and faint, 
leaving the masses of their race both 
in England and in Spain all that is 
implied in the term—gypsy— a per- 
plexing study for the philanthropist 
and the Christian, but one well de- 
serving of their best attention. 

It appears to be the fact that the 
great days of gypsyism in England 
and in Spain were those of its perse- 
cution. ‘They were then more nume- 
rous and more successful in appropri- 
ating the property of others. This is 
not so strange as it may seem at first. 
The aversion to them was so great in 
England that they had no choice but 
to band together and live by arts. In 
Spain they never, as a body, made 
such gains, or held so important a 
station as during the ages of their 
oppression. They wereagents through- 
out the country for the Moors, had 
ministers of justice, and persons of 
honour in their pay, and thus baffled 
or defied the law. Their habits were 
less favourable to their amassing wealth 
even than they are now, but we 
have no doubt that their gains were 
greater. 

We must treat our readers to one 
or two more of Mr. Borrow’s admira- 
ble illustrations of gypsy character. 
His ordinary narative is, from scenery 
or accompaniments, invested with an 
air of romance, and his stories are 


always amusing. Any body whocould 
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begin with the following preamble 
would be sure to be listened to. 


“In the autumn of the year 1839, I 
landed at Zarifa from the coast of Bar- 
bary. Larrivedin a small felouk, laden 
with hides for Cadiz, to which place I 
was myself going. We stopped at Za- 
rifa in order to perform quarantine, 
which, however, turned out a mere 
farce, as we were all permitted to come 
on shore—the master of the felouk hav- 
ing bribed the post-captain with a few 
fowls. We formed amotley group. A 
rich Moor and his son, a child, with 
their Jewish servant, Yusouf, and my- 
self, with my own man, Hayim Ben 
Attar, a Jew.” 


Hayim is sent to make out an inn, 
and returns with joy to say that he has 
found one kept by Jews. They enter the 
house, and Mr. Borrow sees at once 
that the people are gypsies. ‘ Jews!” 
said I, in Moorish to Hayim, as I 
glanced at these people, and about the 
room: “these are not Jews, but 
children of the Dar-bushi-fal.”* 


* «¢TList to the Corohai,’ said the tall 
woman in broken gypsy slang; ‘hear 
how they jabber ; (hunelad como chamu- 
liar,) truly we will make them pay for 
the noise they raise in the house.’ Then 
coming up to me, she demanded with a 
shout, fearing otherwise that I should 
not understand, whether I would not 
wish to see the room where I was to 
sleep. I nodded, whereupon she led me 
out upon a back terrace, and opening 
the door of a small room, of which there 
were three, asked me if it would suit. 
* Perfectly,’ said I, and returned with 
her to the kitchen. ‘O what a hand- 
some face! what a royal expression !’ 
exclaimed the whole family as I returned, 
in Spanish, but in the whining, canting 
tone peculiar to the gypsies, when they 
are bent on victimizing. ‘ A more ugly 
Busno it has never been our chance to 
see,’ said the same voices in the next 
breath, speaking in the jargon of the 
tribe. * Won't your Moorish Royalty 
—- to eat something ?’ said the tall 

ag. ‘ We have nothing in the house ; 
but I will run out and buy a fowl, which 
Ihope may prove a royal peacock, to 
nourish and strengthen you.—I hope 
it may turn to drow in your entrails,’ 
she muttered to the rest in gypsy. She 





* The word is Moorish, and means “ fortune telling.” It designates a wandering 


then ran down, and in a minute returned 
with ah old hen, which, on my arrival, 
I had observed below in the stable. 
* See thts beautiful fowl,’ said she; ‘I 
have been running over all Zarifa to 
procure it for your kingship; trouble 
enough I have had to obtain it, and dear 
enough it has cost me. I will now cut 
its throat.’ ‘ Before you kill it,’ said I, 
‘I should like to know what you paid 
for it, that there may be no dispute 
about it in the account.’ ‘ Two dollars I 
paid for it, most valorous and handsome 
sir; two dollars it cost me out of my 
own quisobi, out of my own little purse.’ 
I saw it was high time to put an end to 
these galamerias, and therefore ex- 
claimed in Gitano, ‘You mean two 
brujis (reals). O mother of all the 
witches! and that is twelve cuartos 
more than it is worth! ‘Ay, Dios 
mio, whom have we here?’ exclaimed 
the females. ‘One,’ I replied, ‘who 
knows you well, and all your ways. 
Speak! am I to have the hen for two 
reals? If not, I shall leave the house 
this moment.’ ‘O yes, to be sure, bro- 
ther, and for nothing if you wish it,’ 
said the tall woman in natural and quite 
altered tones ; ‘but why did you enter 
the house speaking in Corohai, like a 
Bengui? We thought you a Busno, 
but we see now that you are of our own 
religion. Pray sit down, and tell us 
where you have been.’” 

We shall now say a word or two in 
connection with our author’s efforts to 
interest these strange people on the 
subject of religion. He found the 
women, as they are everywhere, more 
disposed to listen than the men. They 
attended him twice a week, spoke to 
him without reserve of their actions 
and practices, but conducted them- 
selves with strict propriety. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of these ‘conver- 
saziones,’ or ‘tertulias,’ as they are 
called in Spanish, as well as of the 
hopeful set he had to address. Bad 
as they were, he showed them that they 
feared something. The speakers are, 
a remarkable female called La Tuerta, 
from the circumstance of her having 
but one eye, and her sister, a girl of 
thirteen, named, we are sure with great 
propriety, La Casdami, or the scor- 
pion, from the malice she displayed :— 


‘“« MysELF.—‘You do not mean to say, 


tribe in Africa, who are, as Mr. Borrow thinks, gypsies. He was unable to meet 
any of them, but from what he learned, the strong probability is that they are 


gypsies. 
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O Tuerta, that you are a jockey, and 
that you rob on the highway ?’” 

“Tue One-EYED.—‘ I am a Chalano, 
brother, and many a time I have robbed 
on the road, as all our people know. I 
dress myself as a man, and go forth 
with some of them. I have robbed alone 
in the pass of Guadarama, with my 
horse and escopéta. I alone once robbed 
a cuadrilla of twenty gallégos, who 
were returning to their own country, 
after cutting the harvests of Castile. I 
stripped them of their earnings, and 
could have stripped them of their very 
clothes had I wished, for they were 
down on their knees, like cowards. I 
love a brave man, be he Busno or gypsy. 
When I was not much older than the 
Scorpion, I went with several others to 
rob the cortijo of an old man; it was 
more than twenty leagues from here. 
We broke in at midnight and bound the 
old man: we knew he had money; but 
he said no, and would not tell us where 
it was; so we tortured him, pricking 
him with our knives, and burning his 
hands over the lamps; all, however, 
would not do. At last I said, let us 
try the pimientos. So we took the 
green pepper husks, pulled open his eye- 
lids, and rubbed the pupils with the 
green pepper-fruit. That was the worst 
point of all. Would you believe it? The 
old man bore it. Then our people said, 
Let us kill him;” but I said no; so 
we spared him, though we got nothing. 
I have loved that old man ever since, 
for his firm heart, and should have 
wished him for a husband.’ 

“Tae Scorpron.—‘ Ojalo, that I 
had been in that cortijo, to ‘see such 
sport !’ 

“Mysetr.— Do you fear God, O 
Tuerto ? 

“Tue Onr-Evep.—‘ Brother, I fear 
nothing.’ 

** MysELF,—‘ Do you believe in God, 
O Tuerta?’ 

“Tue One-Evep.—‘ Brother, I do 
not; I hate all, connected with that 
name: the whole is folly—me dinela 
conche. If I go to church, it is but to 
spit at the images. I spat at the bulto 
of Maria this morning; and I love 
the Corojai, and the Londoné* because 
they are not baptised.’ 

» * Myse_r.—‘ You, of course, never 
Say a prayer ?’ 

“Tue One-Evep. —‘ No, no; there 
are three or four old words, taught me 
by some old people, which I sometimes 


* The English. 





say to myself; I believe they have both 
force and virtue.’ 

“* MyseLF,—‘ I would fain hear; pray, 
tell me them.’ 

“Tue OneE-Eyep.—‘ Brother, they 
are words not to be repeated.’ 

“ MyseLr..- ‘ Why not? 

“Tur One-EYED—‘ They are holy 
words, brother.’ 

‘“*‘ MyseLF—‘ Holy! Yousay there is 
no God ; if there be none, there can be 
nothing holy ; pray tell me the words, 
O’Tuerta.’ 

“ THE OnE-EYED—‘ Brother, I dare 
not.’ 

‘* MyseLF—‘ Then you do fear some- 
thing.’ 

“ THe OnE-EYED—‘ Not I 


**Saboca Eurecas Maria Ereria,’+) 


and now I wish I had not said them.’ 

** MyseLrF—‘ You are distracted, O 
Tuerta, the words say simply, ‘ Dwell 
within us, blessed Maria.’ You have 
—- on her bulto this morning in the 
church, and now you are afraid to repeat 
four words amongst which is her name.’ 

“ Tue OnE-EYED—‘I did not under- 
stand them, but I wish I had not said 
them.’ 


The chaplain of a gypsy congrega- 
tion has, it may be supposed, novel 
difficulties to contend with. Mr. Bor- 
row’s people, who were almost always 
women, were easily led off, from an 
apparently decorous attention to join 
in any thing malicious or grotesque. 


‘**One day they arrived, attended by 
& gypsy jockey whom I had never pre- 
viously seen. We had scarcely been 
seated a minute, when this fellow, rising, 
took me to the window, and without any 
preamble or circumlocution, said—‘ Don 
Jorge, you shall lend me two barias’ 
(ounces of gold). ‘Not to your whole 
race, my excellent friend,’ said I; ‘ Are 
you frantic? Sit down, and be discreet.’ 
He obeyed me literally—sat down, and 
when the rest departed, followed with 
them. We did not invariably meet at 
my own house, but occasionally in a 
street inhabited by gypsies. On the day 
appointed I went to this house, where [ 
found the womenassembled; the jockey 
was also present. On seeing me, he 
advanced, again took me aside, and 
again said—‘ Don Jorge, you shall lend 








+ These words, Mr. Borrow tells us, are very ancient, and were perhaps used by 
the earliest Spanish gypsies ; they differ from the language of the present day, and 
are quite unintelligible to the modern Gitanos. ; 
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me two barias.’ I made him no answer, 
but at once entered on the subject which 
brought me thither. I spoke for some 
time in Spanish ; I chose for the theme 
of my discourse the situation of the He- 
brews in Egypt, and pointed out its 
similarity to that of the Gitanos in Spain. 
I spoke of the power of God, manifested 
in preserving both as separate and dis- 
tinct people amongst the nations, until 
the present day. I warmed with my 
subject. I subsequently produced a ma- 
nuscript book, from which I read a por- 
tion of Scripture, and the Lord’s prayer, 
and the apostles’ creed in Rommany. 
When I had concluded I looked around 
me. 

‘‘The features of the assembly were 
twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon 
me with a frightful squint—not an indi- 
vidual present but squinted. The gypsy 
fellow, the contriver of the burla, 
squinted worst of all, Such are gyp- 
sies. 


Mr. Borrow’s volumes are full of 
novelties, but their grand discovery is 
that the gypsies have morals—virtues : 
this is what nobody ever thought of; 
but, although it is at variance with all 
previous accounts of them, we believe 
it to be true. The men are sober and 
the women chaste. Drunkards and 
harlots are, according to our author, 
the two characters which of all others, 
they most abhor; and there are no 
words which, when applied by them, 
convey so much of execration. On 
these topics he apparently restricts 
himself to the gypsies of England and 
of Spain, feeling, perhaps, that on 
doubtful matter, he is not entitled to 
speak with confidence of their other 
tribes ; but from all that we can col- 
lect, their points of character are 
every where much the same. Mr. 
Borrow has had, for a length of time, 
such perfect opportunities of observing 
them in England and syrn. that his 
evidence seems quite sufficient to give 
them character for sobriety, The 
chastity of their women is the more 
likely to be looked on as apochryphal, 
these she-Thugs being well known to 
haunt every licentious tavern and 
place of vileresort. There are, how- 
ever, some known facts which appa- 
rently confirm Mr. Borrow’s view, and 
justify us in extending it to the gyp- 
sies of all countries, These are the 
long continuance and pure descent of 
the gypsy race in England, Spain, 
Hungary, Russia, and other lands. 
Considering their intercourse with the 
worst classes of society, it would seem 
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that were it not for the chastity of 
their women, their race would have 
mingled with others, and have been, 
to a great extent, absorbed. There 
is, fas we learn from Mr. Borrow, no 
word to which the gypsies of Spain 
attach such ideas of peculiar reverence 
as to their term for chastity—the word 
lacha. The gypsy girls are early 
taught to prize their honour more 
than life, although the mother usuall 
closes her exhortation with some ‘ack 
comment as this—* Bear this in mind, 
my child, and now eat this bread, and 
go forth and see what you can steal.” 
The terms “honour,” “ purity,” 
‘‘ chastity,” appear to be inapplicable 
to gypsies. As to the first, they have 
no idea of it, being quite emancipated 
from all such prejudice. Mr. Borrow 
sees the impropriety of the others, and 
using a more restricted expression, 
speaks of their “ corporeal chastity,” 
adding that in their vocation amongst 
the gentiles, “it is lawful for them, 
nay praiseworthy, to be obscene in 
look, gesture, and discourse.” He 
alludes to the impossibility of his being 
explicit on the point; but he has been, 
by very much, too explicit ; although 
we may say in extenuation, that it was 
important to show how, amidst all their 
depravities, the poor gypsies have yet 
two virtues, something from which 
more may be hoped for, 

The gypsies marry early, and mar- 
riage is preceded by a two years’ be- 
trothment. In Spain the betrothment 
takes place when the girl is about four- 
teen, and the youth a few years older., 
During this period the girl is allowed 
to go where she pleases, with other 
gypsies and with the Busné or gentiles, 
but is under great restraint as to her 
intended, The couple are forbidden 
going into the camps together, or 
having any appointment beyond the 
verge of the town or hamlet where 
they dwell. The fidelity of their 
women appears to be their great bond 
of union, as is apparently implied in 
the name by which they everywhere 
love to call themselves, one which, 
when anglicised, is said to mean— 
‘* Husbands and wives.” 

The physical characteristics of the 
gypsies are, as we have already said, 
everywhere much the same, being 
only very slightly modified by climate. 
Their form—features—the colour of 
their hair—their expression and de- 
meanour—the dark staring eye—thie 
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decided peculiarity of gait, are in all 
countries nearly the same. This is 
striking: but much more striking is 
the fact, that their practices and modes 
of life, are everywhere as much alike ; 
as if those habits, from long usage in 
successive generations, had become 
purely animal instincts. They are, 
according tv our author, nowhere 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, 
or even found in the service of a re- 
gular master. They uniformly seek 
subsistence as jockeys, smiths, tinkers, 
fortune-tellers, combining with each 
separate vocation their grand general 
profession of thieves. The gypsies 
are not cowards, but neither are they 
in the least chivalrous. They attack 
a defenceless traveller in the forest or 
on the heath, but have never rivalled 
in daring exploits the banditti of Italy 
or Spain. ‘The gypsies, as compared 
with the like classes of other coun- 
tries, are remarkably free from super- 
stition, but they are not always devoid 
ofit. They do not in the least credit 
the rites by which they impose on 
others ; yet have they, although but 
few, some weaknesses of their own. 
The Gitanos, for instance, laugh at 
the superstitions of the Spaniards, 
and yet they themselves attribute to 
the loadstone—LZa Bar Lachi—all 
sorts of miraculous powers. Its 
quality of attracting steel probably 
excited the wonder of the early gyp- 
sies, and hence, perhaps, their tradi- 
tional regard for it. They believe 
that whoever is possessed of it, has 
‘nothing to fear from steel or lead, 
from fire or water; and that death 
itself has no power over him.” Hence, 
horse-stealers and gypsy contraban- 
distas, of every sort, are anxious to 
have one about them when on duty. 
There is in the museum of natural 
curiosities at Madrid, a large piece of 
loadstone, brought from the mines of 
America. Every Gitano there is 
well aware of this, and, accordingly, 
numberless have been the attempts to 
steal it. The prevalence of such a 
gross credulity amongst those, who in 
other respects are devoid alike of faith 
and superstition, appears to afford quite 
a new illustration of mental infirmity. 

Our readers may possibly elevate 
their eyebrows, while we apprise them, 
that the gypsies have exerted a very 
material influence on certain sections 
of the upper classes in England ; and 
have, besides, made accessions to our 


language. Jockeyism, and, as Mr. 
Borrow conceives, horse-racing, are 
of gypsy origin. Jockeyism means 
properly the management of the whip ; 
and the word “jockey,” slightly al. 
tered, is their term for the large whip, 
with which they are generally seen. 
Horse-racing, as practised in England, 
has so much of the gypsy stamp about 
it, that we think its descent is evident. 
The words hoaz and hocus, now fixed 
in our language, are directly taken 
from the gypsy, and the practice 
which they describe seems to be of the 
same parentage. The slang expres- 
sions are mostly gypsy. “Rum chap,” 
is from “rom chabo,” a gypsy lad. 
The word “castor” is from “cas. 
torro,” a hat. And “ninny,” from 
 ninelo,” a fool. 

In closing our account of the gyp- 
sies, we would fain hope, that when 
many read of these mysterious tribes, 
who, without the bond of religion, the 
remnant of a literature, the memory 
of any thing—still live in the midst of 
other nations, separate and distinct ; 
that they are numerous and far- 
diffused ; that they are wretched, 
godless, and depraved—we try to 
hope, that when numbers read what is 
so well put forward in the work of 
Mr. Borrow, some may be moved to 
efforts, as earnest as his, for the ame- 
lioration of their condition. 


“The Bible in Spain” is a further 
narrative of the journeys and adven- 
tures of Mr. Borrow, while engaged 
in an attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in that country. The work 
contains a good deal of information 
as to the state of education and re- 
ligion in the Peninsula, and gives us 
the best account to be had anywhere 
of the actual condition of the people 
of Spain—their character, principles, 
and opinions ; describing persons of 
all grades, from the minister to the 
muleteer, and embracing the various 
races of her population—Jews, gyp- 
sies, and Moors included. The three 
well-filled octavos present us with a 
constant succession of true tales and 
strange adventures, all given with the 
humour, accuracy of detail, and in 
the picturesque manner of our pre- 
ceding extracts. There is very suf- 
ficient evidence, and never ostenta- 
tiously put forward, of Mr. Borrow’s 
indefatigable exertions in trying to 
promote the main object of bis ‘mis. 
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sion—of the boldness with which he 
introduced the topic of religion when 
he thought he could do so with good 
effect—of his disregard for danger— 
of his sufferings and imprisonments— 
of his labours in translating and 
editing, and of the good results of his 
undertaking, which we think are very 
important, although, with a becoming 
modesty, he speaks as if he had done 
nothing. We hardly like to say a 
word which may appear to qualify our 
high admiration of one who has done 
so much, and so well, but we cannot 
help expressing our feeling that the 
title of his work, “ The Bible in 
Spain,” is not very happily chosen. 
The general tone of the volumes, 
blameless and admirable, their object 
being only literary, does not very well 
harmonize with the reverence which we 
are accustomed to associate with even 
the name of the Bible. But Mr. Borrow 
is not like other people, and fearing to 
be misapprehended, we are careful to 
add that throughout the work the 
subject of religion is never approached 
with a shadow of levity; indeed, 
although every page shows a pleasant 
humour, there is, properly, no levity 
in any of his volumes. 

In the year 1835 Mr. Borrow, who 
had been previously in Russia, was 
suddenly called on to go out as agent 
for the Bible Society, to Spain. He 
obeyed the call, and in the November 
of that year landed in Lisbon. Re- 
ee for a short time in Portugal, 
he made excursions with the view of 
ascertaining the state of education 
and the feeling of the people in regard 
to religion. Since the revolution in 
Portugal the Bible has been allowed 
to be introduced and circulated, but 
Mr. Borrow says that little had been 
accomplished. He found education 
in a low state, the Scriptures not 
taught in the schools, and gross ig- 
norance on the subject of religion. 
Of at least two hundred persons that 
he spoke with on the topic, not one 
had seen a Bible, and not more than 
half a dozen had “the slightest ink- 
ling” of what it was. He mentions, 
however, some instances of the readi- 
ness with which he was listened to, 
and his Bibles bought. A nobleman 
of influence took a number for schools 
he was about to establish on his estates, 
and a bookseller of Elvas was happy 
to co-operate in the sale and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, declining profit. 
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These: are not the only hopeful indica- 
tions mentioned by our author during 
his stay in Portugal, although we also 
learn that he met there a good deal of 
bigotry and attachment to the Church 
of Rome. Leaving Portugal, Mr. 
Borrow, as we have seen before, en- 
tered Spain by Badajoz, remained there 
amongst the gypsies until he had com- 
pleted his translation of the Gospel of 
St. Luke into their language, and was 
then preparing to start for Madrid, when 
Antonio, the gypsy, called on him, 
assuring him that there was much dan- 
ger from these tribes, who, taking 
advantage of the state of the country, 
were forming themselves into bands 
for plunder, and offered, if instead of 
going by the stage-coach he rode with 
him, to escort him through Estrama- 
dura until they reached the confines of 
Castumba, where “the London Ca- 
loro” might make his own way on. 
Mr. Borrow, chiefly for adventure’s 
sake, accepted the offer, and entrusted 
himself to the Zincalo. After many 
incidents, all well told, they pass the 
night in a forest, bivouacking with gyp- 
sies, and next day arrive at Jaraicejo. 
Here we have the first purely Spanish 
scene. A man with a soiled foragin 
cap, and holding a gun in his hand, 
who proves to be one of the national 
guard, comes forward. We find it 
necessary to observe that Mr. Borrow’s 
appearance was at this time by no 
means creditable or prepossessing: he 
wore an old Andalusian hat, a cloak 
which had served some half dozen 
generations, had a beard of a week’s 
growth, and his nether garments and 
face were covered with mud. 


““* Have you a passport?’ at length 
demanded the national. 

‘‘T remembered having read that the 
best way to win a Spaniard’s heart is, to 
treat him with ceremonious civility. I 
therefore dismounted, and taking off my 
hat, made a low bow to the constitu- 
tional soldier, saying : ‘* Senor nacional, 
you must know that I am an English 
geothne, travelling in this country 

or my pleasure. I bear a passport, 
which, on inspecting, you will find to be 
perfectly regular; it was given me by 
the great Lord Palmerston, minister of 
England, whom you, of course, have 
heard of here; at the bottom you will 
see his own handwriting ; look at it and 
rejoice; perhaps you will never have 
another opportunity. As I put un- 
bounded confidence: in the honour of 
every gentleman, I leave the passport 
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in your hands whilst I repair to the 
poset to refresh myself. When you 

ave inspected it you will perhaps oblige 
me so far as to bring it to me. Cavalier, 
I kiss your hands.’ 

*“T then made him another low bow, 
which he returned with one still lower, 
and leaving him now staring at the 
passport, and now looking at myself, I 
went into a possada, to which I was di- 
rected by a beggar whom I met. 

“I fed the horse and procured some 
bread and barley, as the gypsy had di- 
rected me; I likewise purchased three 
fine partridges of a fowler, who was 
drinking wine in the possada. He was 
satisfied with the price I gave him, and 
offered to treat me with a copita, to 
which I made no objection, As we sat 
discoursing at the table, the national 
entered, with the passport in his hand, 
and sat down by us 

** NATIONAL.—‘ Caballero! I return 
y your passport ; it is quite in form. 

rejoice much to have made your ac- 
quaintance ; I have no doubt you can 
give me some information respecting the 
present war.’ 

** Myse.r.—lI shall be very happy to 
afford so polite and honourable a gen- 
tleman any information in my power.’ 

“ NatronaL.— What is England do- 
ing—is she about to afford any assist- 
ance to this country? If she pleased 
she could put down the war in three 
months.’ 

** Myse_r.—‘ No tenga usted cuidao, 
senor nacional; the war will be put 
down, don’t doubt. You have banal of 
the English legion, which my Lord Pal- 
merston has sent over? Leave the 
matter in their hands, and you will soon 
see the result.’ 

** NATIONAL. —‘It appears to me 
that this Caballero Balmerson must be 
a very honest man.’ 

** MyseLr.—‘ There can be no doubt 
of it.’ 

** NATIONAL.—‘ I have heard that he 
is a great general.’ 

* Myse.r.— There can be no doubt 
of it. In some things neither Napoleon 
nor the sawyer * would stand a chance 
with him for a moment. Zs mucho 
hombre.’ 

**Nationat.—‘ Jo me alegro mucho. 
I see that the war will soon be over. 
Caballero, I thank you for your polite- 
ness, and for the information which you 
have afforded me. I hope you will have 
a pleasant journey. I conféss that I 
am surprised to see a gentleman of your 
coutitry travelling alone, and in this 
manner, through such regions as these. 


Spain. 
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The roads are at present very bad; 
there have been of late many accidents, 
and more than two deaths in this neigh. 
bourhood. The despoplado, out yon. 
der, has a particularly evil name; be 
on your guard, caballero. I am sorry 
that gypsy was permitted to pass; 
should you meet him and not like his 
looks, shoot him at once, stab him, or 
ride him down. He is a well-known 
thief, contrabandista, and murderer, and 
has committed more assassinations than 
he has fingers on his hands. Caballero, 
if you please, we will allow you a guard 
to the other side of the pass. Do you 
not wish it? Then farewell. Stay, 
before I go I should wish to see once 
more the signature of the Cabellero 
Balmerson.’ 

*“*T showed him the signature, which 
he looked upon with profound reverence, 
uncovering his head for a moment; we 
then embraced and parted.’” 

Mr. Borrow must be quite an au- 
thority on the subject of Spain, he was 
there for five years, and had better 
opportunities of knowing the country 
and people than any other writer who 
has come before the public for years 
past. His impressions are to a great 
extent such as are prevalent in Eng- 
land, but in some respects they are 
new. It is worth while referring to 
them. Spain, chiefly from her troubles, 
has gone out of fashion, has not been 
visited, and has become almost un- 
known. We gladly revive an ac- 
quaintance with her from the latest 
observer there and the best. Mr. Bor- 
row conceives that she is “ the most 
magnificent country in the world, pro- 
bably the most fertile, and certainly 
with the finest climate.” That so great 
are her resources, and such the ster- 
ling character of her people, that not- 
withstanding her sufferings, long mis- 
rule, and spiritual tyranny, she is still 
an unexhausted country, and her peo- 
ple high-minded and great. With 
much of savage crime, they have much 
of herdic virtue, and very little of 
vulgar vice. Such at least is the cha- 
racter of the great body of the people, 
the peasantry, from whom, Mr. Bor- 
row tells us he has always experienced 
kindness, courtesy, and protection. 
There is more of novelty, and, We 
rather suspect, less of truth, in his 
theory that she is not a fanatic country, 
and never has been, Her character, he 


*El Serrador, a Carlist partisan, who about this time was much talked of in 
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conceives, never changes —that it is 
founded on pride, and that it was by 
appealing to this, and not to any feel- 
ing like fanaticism that Rome exercised 
for ages so strong an influence over 
her. She was for two centuries, as 
Mr. Borrow says, the she-butcher, 
La Verduga of Rome—the instrument 
of ker vengeance, — that this arose 
from her being flattered by Rome, and 
given the title of Gonfaloniera of the 
Vicar of Jesus,—that losing her renown 
in arms she ceased to be the butcher, 
but became the banker of Rome, 
“who,” we are told, “ during the last 
century probably extracted from Spain 
more treasure than from all the rest 
of Christendom.” This our author 
also attributes to the principle of 
pride, the Spaniard, he says, always 
esteeming it a privilege to pay another 
person’s reckoning. But the contest 
with France, and long-continued civil 
wars having impoverished Spain, Rome 
found her neither butcher nor banker, 
and becoming angry, gave her to un- 
derstand that she was degraded and a 
beggar. ‘ Now,” observes our au- 
thor, “ you may draw the last cuarto 
from a Spaniard, provided you will 
concede to him the title of cavalier, 
and rich man, for the old leaven still 
works as powerfully as in the time of 
the first Philip; but you must never 
hint that he is poor, or that his blood 
is inferior to. your own. And the old 
peasant, on being informed in what 
slight estimation he was held, replies 
—* If Jam a beast, a barbarian, and 
a beggar withal, I am sorry for it; 
but as there is no remedy, I shall spend 
these four bushels of barley, which I 
had reserved to alleviate the misery of 
the holy father, in procuring bull 
spectacles, and other convenient diver- 
sions, for the queen my wife, and the 
young princes my children. Beggar! 
carajo!, The water of my village is 
better than the wine of Rome.” 

We have endeavoured to give, in a 
Small space, our author’s view of the 
Spanish character; it is new, and, 
though we cannot agree with him, 
we feel that it is entitled to respect. 
Our own impression is, that there 
is no people of Europe in whose 
-national character the elements of 
fanaticism exist so strongly as in that 
of Spain. Every page of her history 
developes this, and almost every great 
chargcter she has produced has shown 
it. We need not refer to Loyola, or 
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to the noble-minded, devoted Xavier. 
“Matiy of the incideuts mentioned in 
Mr. Borrow’s volumes, prove,we think, 
sufficiently that such is the character 
of the Spanish people even at the pre- 
sent day, when they have beenchastised 
into something more nearly approach- 
ing a spirit of liberality than they ever 
knew before. 

Mr. Borrow gives us admirable por- 
traits of the leading ministers of Spain 
—of Mendizabal, Isturitz, Galiano, and 
the Duke of Rivas. We transcribe 
the extract which paints Rivas, and 
that paragon of men in office, his 
secretary. 


“The duke was a very handsome 
young man of about thirty, an Andalu- 
sian by birth, like his two colleagues. 
He had published several works, trage- 
dies, I believe, and enjoyed a certain 
kind of literary reputation. He received 
me with great affability, and having 
heard what I had to say, he replied 
with a most captivating bow, and a 
genuine Andalusian grimace, ‘Go to my 
secretary ; go to my secretary—el hara 
por usted el gusto. So I went to the 
secretary, whose name was Oliban, an 
Aragonese, who was not handsome, and 
whose manners were neither elegant nor 
affable. ‘ You want permission to print 
the Testament?’ ‘Ido,’ said I. ‘ And 
you have come to his excellency about 
it,’ continued Oliban. ‘ Very true,’ I 
replied. ‘I suppose you intend to print 
it without notes.’ ‘Yes.’ Then his 
excellency cannot give you permission,’ 
said the Aragonese secretary. ‘It was 
determined by the Council of Trent that 
no part of the Scripture should be 
printed in any Christian country with- 
out the notes of the church.’ ‘ How 
many years was that ago?’ I demanded. 
‘Ido not know how many years ago it 
was,’ said Oliban, ‘but such was the 
decree of the Council of Trent.’ ‘Is 
Spain at present governed according to 
the decrees of the Council of Trent?’ I 
inquired. ‘In some points she is, and 
this is one. But tell me, who'are you? 
are you known to the British minister ?’ 
‘O yes, and he takes a great interest in 
the matter.’ ‘Does he?’ said Oliban, 
‘that indeed alters the case; if you can 
show me that his ‘excellency takes an 
interest in the business, I certainly shall 
not oppose myself to it. 

‘* The British minister performed all I 
could wish, and much more than I could 
expect.. . . He wrote a private note 
to the Duke of Rivas. went and 
He was ten times 
more kind and affable than ‘before sha 

smiled most sywee' 
and then, as if seized with a sudden en- 
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thusiasm, extended his arms in a manne? 
aimost theatrical, exclaiming, ‘ Al se- 
cretario, el hara por usted el gusto.’ 
Away I hurried to the secretary, who 
received me with all the coolness of an 
icicle: I related to him the words of his 
principal, and then put into his hands 
the letter of the British minister to my- 
self. The secretary read it very deli- 
berately, and then said it was evident 
that his excellency did take an interest 
in the matter. He then asked my name, 
and taking a sheet of paper sat down as 
if for the purpose of writing the permir- 
sion. I was in ecstacy. All of a sudden, 
however, he stopped, lifted up his head, 
seemed to consider a moment, and then 
putting his pen behind his ear, he said, 
* Amongst the decrees of the council is 
one to the effect.’ ‘O dear!’ said I. 

Galiano, a person of very enlightened 
mind, who had lived a good while in Eng- 
land, and at one period supported him- 
self there by contributing to periodicals, 
now interceded for our author, who, full 
of hope, is again with the secretary. 

**T remained with Oliban, who pro- 
ceeded forthwith to write something, 
which having concluded, he took out a 
box of cigars, and having lighted one, 
and offered me another, which I declined, 
as I do not smoke, he placed his feet 
against the table, and thus proceeded 
to address me, speaking in the French 
language :—‘It is with great pleasure 
that I see you in this capital, and, I may 
say, upon this business. I consider it a 
disgrace to Spain that there is no edition 
of the Gospel in circulation, at least 
such a one as would be within the reach 
of all classes of society, the highest or 
poorest : one unencumbered with notes 
or commentaries, human devices, swell- 
ing it to an unwieldy bulk. I have no 
doubt that such an edition as you pro- 


pose to print, would have a most benefi- 
cial influence on the minds of the people, 
who, between ourselves, know nothing 
of pure religion: how should they, seeing 
that the Gospel has always been sedu- 
lously oat from them, just as if civiliz- 


ation could exist where the light of the 
Gospel beameth not? The moral rege- 
neration of Spain depends on the free cir- 
culation of the Scriptures ; to which alone 
England, your own happy country, is 
indebted for its high state of civilization, 
and the unmatched prosperity which it 
at present enjoys; all this I admit, in 
fact reason compels me to do so, but—’ 
* Now for it,’ thought I. ‘But,—'and 
then he began to talk once more of the 
wearisome Council of Trent, and I found 
that his writing in the paper, the offer 
of the cigar, and the long and prosy 
harangue were—what shall I call it ?— 
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mere PAvagia. 
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mility of the results of his mission, 
He appears to us to have done a great 
deal. The object with which he was 
sent to Spain, was, we find, rather to 
ascertain how far the minds of the 
people were prepared to receive the 
Gospel, than actually to distribute it, 
In this he seems to have been quite 
successful. But he has done greatly 
more. Besides translating and pub- 
lishing the Gospel in the gypsy lan- 
guage and in the Basque, he, as we 
have seen, circulated and established 
depots for the Portuguese Bible, and, 
assisted by a gentleman of learning 
and of an ancient family in Castile, 
Luis de Usoz, he brought out, at 
Madrid, an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, consisting of five thousand vo- 
lumes. They took, as the basis of 
their edition, the Spanish version of 
the Testament, published by a Padre 
Filipe Scio, confessor of Ferdinand 
the Seventh; but which, from the 
notes, was unfit for their purpose, and 
indeed from being over written with 
them, was quite unsuited for general 
circulation. He had this version ad- 
vertized in the journals and periodi- 
cals ; had a shop or despacho for the 
sale of it in Madrid; and thus made 
it known a good deal there, but circu- 
lated it with much greater success in 
the provinces. This, without taking 
into account the great numbers he 
conversed with on the subject of reli- 
gion in his many journeys throughout 
the country, was, we think, doing a 
good deal. 

We have endeavoured, so far as our 
limits would allow, to give our readers 
an outline of Mr. Borrow’s works, 
and in closing, are bound to thank him 
for the high pleasure they have given 
us. The “Zincali” was the prize 
book of the last season, and “ The 
Bible in Spain,” is likely to be the 
favourite of the present one. We 
hope he will tell us a great deal more, 
both about the gypsies and Spain; 
and we look to him with a longing 
expectation for a book on Russia. 
Two or three works have lately intro- 
duced us to that country, but Mr. 
Borrow is the person who can make 
us familiar with its people. His style 
of narrative would make the fortune 
of a book of travels, and in the fast- 
spreading popularity of his present 
works, we trust he will find some re- 
ward for his great labours, and good 
encouragement to publisi: more. 








